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IN A straw hat to protect her femi- 
nine nose; and a stylish Ocean 
Bathing Suit designed not to pro- 
| 


~-y- 


voke attention—the gay belle of ’83 
daringly tripped onto the beach in 
full view of dashing, bewhiskered 
gentlemen and scandalized maiden 
aunts. 

The swift young thing of today 
tops off a half-mile sprint with a 
neat back-flip and somersaults into 
the sea, in an Ocean Bathing Suit, 
supple, light and a flash of fasci- 
nating color. 

For 46 years, expressing the trend 
of each age, The Ocean Bathing 
Suit Company has been recognized 
as a leading stylist. And so, the 
advertising of. these modern suits 
is made vivid and sparkling, and 
shows modern, slim, young lines 
alive with pep and movement. 

This story, told in the exciting 
spirited tempo of 1929, sees Ocean 
Bathing Suits literally on the crest 
of the wave. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


INCORPORATED 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Now—just where is 


*“AGROPOLIS”? 








REAK out the well-thumbed atlas—search it 
through. AGropo is isn’t listed anywhere. But 
it’s there! The prosperous farming area, rich rural 
America—that’s AGropo.is, a market that’s costly 
to overlook. 20% of the national wealth is in 
AGROPOLIs; it’s second in production of national in- 


come. 

How to reach the 5,000,000 homes of AGropotis, 
how to show them what you have to sell? The 
Standard Farm Unit Papers — 15 non-duplicating 
publications, packed with reader interest from front 
to back, read and relied on in 2,600,000 of the 
richest farms in the land—practically one out of 
every two worthwhile farm homes—These papers go 
to homes you can’t reach any other way—they'll sell 
your goods. 


Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local— 
The Standard Farm Unit Papers meet both! 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist The New Breeder’s Gazette The Progressive Farn¢d 
& Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman The Nebraska Farmer 
Pacific Rural Press Pennsylvania Farmer Missouri Ruralist 
The Farmer-Farm, Stock & Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 
Home, St. Paul Wallaces’ Farmer Michigan Farmer 
The American Agriculturist The Prairie Farmer 


The STANDARD (tikx UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 












CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manag 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 
San Francisco, 1112 Hearst Building 
——— 
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The Three Divine Gifts of 


Salesmanship 


You Can Make a Salesman Good But You Can’t Make a Good Salesman 


By James Maratta 


Director of Retail Sales, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, Inc. 


ALESMEN are born, never for- 

get that! Unless a man pos- 
sesses certain God given gifts, he 
is as valuable to a sales organiza- 
tion as tin to a razor blade 
manufacturer. You can make a 
salesman good, just as you can 


mothers and teachers when young- 
sters. They tried to join every 
quartet in town just to give vent 
to their desire for vocal noise. 
Grandma used to say of them, 
“Land sakes, that youngster should 
become a traveling man when he 


sharpen a_ blade 
made from quality 
steel, but you can’t 
make a good sales- 
man, nor a_ half 
good salesman, out 
of a living human 
who lacks the Di- 
vine gifts of sales- 
manship. 

What is the first 
of these Divine 
gifts which pre- 
destines success or 
failure as a sales- 
man? The Power 
of Forceful Speech, 
of course! Don’t 
mistake this to im- 
ply elocution, a de- 
gree in business 
English, or a di- 
ploma for after- 
dinner speaking; 
not that, but just a 
plain gift for gab; 
a natural desire for 
talk. 











| be was inevitable—simply 
had to pop up again—so 
let’s thrash it out once and 
for all. 

Are salesmen born or 
made? 

Can a capable sales execu- 
tive, who is also a capable 
educator, take a man who 
has no native selling ability 
and make him an efficient 
salesman? 

Or must that native sell- 
ing ability be born with a 
man if is ever to become 
a successful salesman? 

And by the way—what are 
these Divine gifts of sales- 
manship? 


P 
This article answers all 
these questions. Perhaps 
you won't agree with the 
answers. Do you? Or don’t 
you? We'd be glad to have 
you tell us. 

















grows up!” 
What’s the sec- 
ond of these Divine 
gifts? That’s easy 
—the Power of 
Amplification! The 
four-inch minnow 
that grew tarpon 
size by the time 
you reached home; 
the carload ship- 
ment half sold be- 
fore the order is 
even signed; the 
never-fail service 
department, and all 
the other meaning- 
less, harmless am- 
plifications a sales- 
man must some- 
times get over in 
order to get that 
tricky signature on 
the dotted line. 
Don’t tell me 
your salesmen 
never do it! We 
all do it! Get 








Now that’s reasonable, isn’t it? 
Most successful salesmen yuu 
know are good fast talkers, aren’t 
they? Sometimes they talk too 
much and too long, and sort of 
become boresome. These men were 
born that way. They “sassed” their 


Table of Contents on page 178 


any of us hot on a proposition and 
the things we say about our ace- 
high organization would melt a 
phonograph record. You're licked 
to a standstill if you lack the 
power to beautify, enlarge, expand 
the money-making potentialities of 
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a merchandising program—or what 
have you? 

No self-respecting sales manager 
will deliberately instruct a new 
salesman to go out and exaggerate. 
No! He tells him to “Go out and 
tell the truth; it’s good enough for 
us! Tell ’em all about our service, 
prestige, promotional helps, and 
don’t forget the mechanical su- 
periority of our line—that’s where 
we have ’em all licked!” ' Why 
not tell it all on a record and ship 
it to the prospect with the sam- 
ples? It should prove interesting! 
And it will prove just as interesting 
if told by a man lacking in dra- 
matic amplification. 

Power of forceful speech ; power 
of amplification, and Nerve. Yes, 
sir! Nerve is the last but not the 
least of the Divine gifts man must 
enjoy for a successful career in 
salesmanship. 

The standard dictionary gives 
the following slang explanation for 
Nerve; displaying brazen assur- 
ance; cool. Well, if that isn’t 
selling in a nutshell, I’ll eat my last 
year’s straw. Brazen assurance— 
plus, is a golden possession in these 
days of petty larceny competition. 
Where can you buy a quart of this 
brazen assurance, tell me? Who'll 
inject some in your spinal column 
if the Almighty forgot to put it 
there? 

And then there’s the word 
“cool.” When you walk in on an 
irate customer and a slip of your 
tongue means the bowing in of 
your competitor and the exit of 
yourself and your time-honored 
line, it takes nerve to keep cool. 
And by nerve I don’t mean the 
nerve of a Lindbergh. I mean the 
unadulterated gall that would make 
a dentist quit his quiet office, go 
out into a strange community, 
burst in on a family gathering and 
right then and there proceed to 
sell the entire audience a couple 
of hundred dollars worth of den- 
tistrv ; which isn’t being done even 
by the best of dentists, but which 
is. positively expected from the 
worst of salesmen. 

You can make a salesman good, 
but you can’t make a good sales- 
man, notwithstanding some realty 
ads, correspondence school prom- 
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ises, and all the pros, cons and 
theories expressed in these and 
other pages. I, for one, have tried 
it, always with the same results. 
Time and time again I have fiddled 
my time away with a clean-cut 
chap, built to clothing ad specifica- 
tions, with a polish that only a 
mother or loving wife could give 
him, possessing gifts most sales- 
men lack, yet wanting in the few 
basic. essentials of salesmanship. I 
have been misled so many times, 
with the fool-proof facts staring 
me right in the face, that now I 
apply a sort of a “blind-fold” test, 
which has been a great aid in 
helping me to choose between 
native selling ability and personal 
attraction. 

I believe that one of the hardest 
tasks in a sales manager’s day is to 
permit a likely looking sales appli- 
cant to pass out, without first giv- 
ing him a chance to make good. 
We are all more or less prone to 
gamble on a man’s ability, particu- 
larly if he is personally attractive 
and well mannered. 

I draw a very definite line of 
distinction between an applicant’s 
qualifications as a desirable mem- 
ber for our organization and his 
qualifications as a salesman. He 
may possess a hundred and one 
human characteristics to qualify 
him for our organization, but if he 
lacks power of forceful speech, 
power of amplification, and selling 
nerve, we don’t attempt to go any 
further with him. 

An incident which happened this 
very day will go to illustrate how 
we choose selling ability. One of 
our salesmen introduced an attrac- 
tive chap—at present editor on a 
small weekly—who is desirous of 
tearing himself away from routine 
desk work and flourishing as an 
outside merchandiser. For at least 
a half hour I tried my level best to 
open up a conversation. I jumped 
from journalism to aviation, from 
golf to swimming the English 
Channel, and every time I closed 
my mouth, the conversation would 
lag. He was just a nice quiet 
orderly chap, who wouldn’t raise 
his voice if you stepped on his pet 
corn. He lacked the power of 
forceful speech, and if he had 
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FROM a forceful opening ser- 
vice to a smashing, decisive 
drive, Bob Stillman knows, 
and uses, every stroke in the 
category. He knows where and 
when to apply extra pressure. 
And he doesn’t confine this ap- 
plication to the tennis court! 

His strokes are deft and 
canny. Last week he struck 
Dad for a pair of sport shoes. 
Today he’s likely to lob over a 
few sales points in favor of a 
certain electric refrigerator, or 
form a doubles team with Dad 
to convince Mother the 
mountains are preferable 
to the seashore. 

Bob is one of 500,000 
fellows, 85% of high- 
school age and older, who 
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His strokes 


are Deft and Canny 


read THE AMERICAN Boy 
every month. They’re on the 
threshold of manhood, with a 
man’s mind and a man’s ideas. 
Their influence touches modern 
merchandise of every descrip- 
tion, and their actual buying ca- 
pacity extends far beyond the 
pocket money in their Fao yee 

Whatever your product, ad- 
vertise to them directly in their 
own magazine. In that way o 
will they know _ recognize 
their influence. October fo 
close August 10th. 





tm American Boy 


Detroit 


Michigan 
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failed to find it in twenty-eight 
years, how could I hope to develop 
it in him within a short training 
period? 

During the time an applicant is 
talking, I seldom look at him; this 
in an effort to concentrate my at- 
tention on his vocal force, rather 
than on his physical makeup. 

Ask an applicant what he would 
do, if he were boss, to improve the 
selling program .of his previous 
employers. If he’s blessed with 
the power of amplification, he’ll tell 
you a thing or two that would 
make his previous employers sit up 
with awe. He’ll represent you and 
your merchandise with the same 
fervor as he tells you of his lost 
opportunities, the money he once 
made, and how three years ago he 
led. forty-six men in a national 
contest. 

If he passes in these two major 
qualifications, namely, power of 
forceful speech and enthusiastic 
amplification, we enroll him for 
training and test his selling nerve 
in the field. Accompanied by an 
experienced field manager, the re- 
cruit is asked to make difficult ap- 
proaches under trying conditions. 
For instance, he may be asked to 
approach a house, within which to 
all outward appearances, an eve- 
ning’s entertainment is in progress, 
and ask for permission to proceed 
with a demonstration of our mer- 
chandise. His willingness to “take 
a stab at it” no matter what is 
asked of him quickly qualifies the 
new man for a protected territory 
and an attractive selling franchise. 

Order takers may possibly be 
molded from men lacking in these 
qualifications, but not salesmen, 
not men who are required to 
daily battle buying resistance and 
through their force of speech and 
enthusiasm create desire for pos- 
session of an article which an hour 
previous was an unknown quantity 
to the prospect. 





Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica Appoints Gardner Agency 


The Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh, has anpointed the Gard- 
ner Advertising Company, New York, 
to direct its advertising account. This 
a becomes effective January 
1, 1 5 
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“Hardware Age” Acquires 
“Hardware Dealers Magazine” 


Hardware Age, New York, a unit of 
the United Business Publishe Inc., 
has acquired the Hardware ealers 
Magazine, of that city. 

Hardware Dealers Magazine, a 
monthly established in 1894, will be 
merged with Hardware Age, a weekly, 
which dates back to 1855. 

The first combined issue which will 
cogets under the name Hardware Age, 
will be in August. The merged publi- 
cations will continue under the editorial 
direction of Liew Soule, editor of 
Hardware Age, and under the business 
direction of George H. Griffiths, busi- 
ness manager of Hardware Age. 

The editorial staff of Hardware Age 
has been augmented by the addition as 
field editor of George F. Massey. 





Crown-Zellerbach Appoints 
B., B., D., & O 


The Crown-Zellerbach Corporation, 
San Francisco, producer and manufac- 
turer of pulp and paper products, has 
appointed Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., to direct its advertising 
account. 





Endicott-Johnson Appoints 
Smith, Sturgis & Moore 


The Endicott-Johinson Corporation, 
Endicott, N .. Shoe manufacturer, has 
laced its advertising account with 
mith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 





Dayton Steel Racquet with 
Prather-Allen & Heaton 


The advertising account of The Day- 
ton Steel Racquet Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, is now being directed by Prather- 
Allen & Heaton, Inc., Cincinnati adver- 
tising agency. 


H. T. McClung Joins 
J. Walter Thompson 


Harrison T. McClung, formerly of 





the copy staff of the Potts-Turnbull 
Company, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, is now with the Walter 


ompson Company, Inc. 





Russel Woodward Appointed 


by Benton & Bowles 
Russel Woodward, of the production 
department of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc., has been appointed pro- 
duction manager of Benton & Bowles, 
New York advertising agency. 


Joins Lowrey Agency 
Selwyn E. Sangster, formerly en- 
gaged in advertising work at Detroit, 
has joined the staff of Harold C. Lowrey, 





Toronto advertising agency. 
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Black area shows territory served by GOODYEAR Des Moines branch 


How GOODYEAR 
sells Tires to Iowans 


Attention commanding, full page copy in The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune is telling the GOOD- 
YEAR TIRE sales story to Iowa. 


In the large territory served by the GOOD YEAR Des 
Moines branch, better than two out of every three 
families are readers of The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune. This refers to farm families as well as those 
who live in cities and towns. 


There’s no advertising problem in Iowa for the 
manufacturer who makes The Register and Tribune 
the backbone of his advertising campaign. 


The Des Moines Register and 
3 Tribune 
Over 230,000 Daily Circulation 


**How 13 Manufacturers Sell Iowa’’ shows how to lo- 
» calize copy and secure co-operation of jobbers and 
retailers all over Iowa. Write for your copy. 
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J. Walter Thompson 
Company 


Through five strategically 
located offices in the United States and 
twelve offices in other countries which cover 
Europe, North and South Africa and South 
America, we offer advertising agency ser- 
vice which has demonstrated its merit for 
many of the world’s foremost advertisers, 
several of whom we have served for more 
than twenty years. 


Total population served by these offices is 560,809,000 


* 
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NEW YORK - Graybar Building - 420 Lexington Avenue 

CHICAGO ~ Wrigley Building - 410 North Michigan Avenue 
BOSTON -~- 80 Boylston Street 

CINCINNATI - Chamber of Commerce Building 


SAN FRANCISCO - Russ Building 


* 


LONDON - Bush House + Aldwych, W. C. 2 
PARIS - 12 Boulevard de la Madeleine 
MADRID - Pi Y Margall 9 
STOCKHOLM - Kungspatan 39 
COPENHAGEN °- Axelborg 
BERLIN - Schenker Haus - Unter den Linden 39 
ANTWERP - 115, Avenue de France 
WARSAW * Czackiego 17 
ALEXANDRIA - Egypt * 27, Rue Cherif Pacha 
PORT ELIZABETH ° South Africa * Netherlands Bank Building 
BUENOS AIRES - Argentina * 50-60 Calle San Martin 


SAO PAULO - Praca Ramos Azevedo 16 








How Melachrino Remains Happy 
Though Fifty 


Showing That Anniversary Advertisements Need Not Always Be Too 
Serious and Dignified 


Nor so long ago, fifty was 
what was known to our. fore- 
fathers as pretty close to great 
age. A man reaching fifty—if he 
was lucky enough to escape the 
plague, the Inquisition 
and the depredations of 
his particular neighbor- 
hood’s robber baron— 
prepared to assume the 
title of gaffer and settle 
down piously to give 
advice to the young- 
sters. Today, fifty is 


the age when the fun is ., , WHAT! 


just beginning to com- 
mence. Fifty has slipped 


reach their fiftieth anniversary— 
that is, to be explicit, the brand 
name is fifty years old. The Union 
Tobacco Company, manufacturer 
of Melachrinos, decided that there 


MELACHRINOS? | 


Oh Death, 


from old age to that woos is thy Sting? | 


somewhat _ quaintly 
named time of life, its Hisetons 
prime. 

Manufacturers are be- 
ginning to go through 
the same evolution in = 
regard to their com- 
panies. A fiftieth anni- 
versary is quite an oc- 
casion—quite an occa- 
sion indeed. A company 
which has been able to 
survive the rigors of 
five decades has some- 
thing to talk about. 

As a rule, the fiftieth 


1979-1929 - $0 YEARS A LEADER 


Az TIPS 
CORK TIPS 
= ENDS 


So said the Hamill Sisters, for they 
ve a serious thought once 
they get into their make-up for the | 
Black Crook. ] 


as old as the Black Crook 


excellence of any cigarette. 


MEIACHRINO CIGARETTES 


QUALITY STANDS THE TEST OF TIME 


10 for 1S¢ 
Large Size We 








anniversary becomes an 
occasion on which there 
is much mucking about 
in dusty filing cabinets, 
interviews with old- 
timers who were mere 
boys when the business as 
began and long searches 
for suitable pictures of 
the original plant. The result is 
usually an imposing series of ad- 
vertisements with the emphasis on 
integrity, craftsmanship and the 
spirit of service. All of this is, of 
course, good and unusually im- 
pressive when well done. The only 
drawback is that one fiftieth anni- 
versary advertisement doesn’t differ 
greatly from another. 

Melachrino Cigarettes this year 


Then Clip This Coupon 
Initials 


You Play Bridge? 


Name 
Address 


City Stare 
Orne umon rosacce company 


Melachrino Is Really Having a Good Time at Fifty 


This Interesting and Amusing Advertisement 


Proves 


was plenty of reason why this fact 
should be called to the attention of 


the public. 

A cigarette, however, differs 
slightly from a machine tool’ and 
the company felt that the kind of 
approach which might very well 
do for a technical manufacturer or 
a bank, for instance, would, as it 
were, be some way up the wrong 
alley for a cigarette. Therefore 
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—_—— San eee ""=8-sgk« 
Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 





Selling Milwaukee 
at One Low Cost! 


OURTEEN of the twenty national 
cereal and flour products advertised 
in Milwaukee papers during 1928 were 
sold through The Journal exclusively! 


Sales records of advertisers in all lines 
prove that The Milwaukee Journal 
alone, sells this rich market thoroughly! 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


oO 
\VFirs T BY M E RIT 














Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families! 
———— ey 
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the company decided that there was 
no use being too serious about this 
fiftieth year. Why not have a 
little fun and create a series of ad- 
vertisements which would appeal 
more to the type of people who 
use Melachrinos than to the slip- 
pered antiquary? The result has 
been an interesting series of anni- 
versary advertisements which show 
that Melachrinos are enjoying their 
age. 
The chief antiquarian search that 
was made was for old types which 
would express the gay, Gothic 
spirit of 1879 when Niblo was 
turning ’em away from his justly 
famous Garden wherein the chief 
floral achievements were of the 
type which toil not neither do they 
spin. One old photograph was 
resurrected but beyond that the 
company depended entirely upon 
typographer and artist to give just 
the proper touch of 1879. The 
copy also refuses to be entirely 
serious. 

For instance there is an adver- 
tisement showing a picture of a 
couple of chorus girls of 1879, all 
dressed up in fetching velvet 
knickers and black gym _ shoes. 
“What! No Melachrinos? Oh, 
Death, Where Is Thy Sting?” 
That’s the headline and the copy 
continues : 

So said the Hamill Sisters, for they 
refuse to have a serious thought once 
they get into their ioe ; 

Almost as old as the Black Crook it- 
self, Melachrino has been the favorite of 
discriminating smokers since 1879. Each 
year for fifty years its mild Turkish 
tobacco—the choicest and most costly 

own—has made more and more firm 
riends. No greater tribute could be paid 
to the excellence of any cigarette. 


That last paragraph is quite in 
the spirit of the usual anniversary 
announcement. But the picture, the 
headline and the opening para- 
graph are hardly serious-—in fact, 
they constitute a pleasant little 
spoof at the current testimonial. 

Another advertisement is adorned 
with a wood-cut showing two gen- 
tlemen of the 79’s engaged in a 
bitter quarrel. It seems that Ed- 
ward Stokes has just punched the 
nose of the illustrious James Gor- 
don Bennett, a little drama which 
took place in Delmonico’s when 
Melachrinos were a new brand 
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Bie e: 5 advertisement , ao 
e very, very particu 

Sheafe Hoyt who, in the Elegant 
Eighties, refused to play whist 
with the Prince of Wales because 
His Highness was an atrocious 
player. Of course, points out the 
copy, now, as then, discriminating 
people chose Melachrino. 

Enough has been related to show 
that Melachrino really is having a 
good time at fifty. The advertise- 
ments have appeared in a group 
of mediums having a humorous ap- 
peal and have received favorable 
comment from the readers of those 
mediums. 

Incidentally, Melachrino has not 

made the mistake common to man- 
ufacturers who become excited 
about an anniversary. The com- 
pany is still continuing its regular 
series of advertisements carrying 
out the basic copy theme. The an- 
niversary series is, in its happy 
way, a side-show and is kept as 
such. 
Dignity has its place in business. 
So, however, has merriment. Mela- 
chrino seems to have discovered 
one way of being happy at fifty 
and at the same time has created a 
pleasant and effective series of ad- 
vertisements. 





To Direct Colin D. Kennedy 
Corporation Sales 


William B. Nevin has resigned as 
eneral sales manager of the Sterling 
anufacturing Company, Cleveland, to 
join the Colin D. Kennedy Corporation, 
South Bend, Ind., in a similar capacity. 
The Colin D. Kennedy Corporation 
manufactures Kennedy Royal receiving 
sets and apparatus. 





H. W. Talbot with Trackson 
Company 

Harold W. Talbot, for the last two 
years in charge of direct-mail advertising 
for the Portland Cement Association 
Chicago, is now advertising manager of 
the rackson Company, Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of Trackson full-crawlers, 
loaders, cranes and shovels. 





F. W. Hartman to Represent 
“The Mentor” 

Frederic W. Hartman, formerly with 
ent Re yg gy RE 
sen pany, etroit, 
joined the Detroit office of the Crowell 
Publishing Company. He will be on 

advertising sales staff of The 
Mentor. 





= 
. 
Op. 
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80% of All Detroit 

Homes Taking Any 
_ English Newspaper 

Get The Detroit News 





Dominating forceful selling of the 
Detroit field is entirely possible by 
the advertiser, who realizing the 
thoroughly adequate coverage The 
Detroit News affords, uses it alone 
to deliver his sales message. Besides 
covering 80% of all homes taking 
any English newspaper The Detroit 
News by actual survey goes into 82% 
of the homes traditionally American 
in living habits and expenditure. In 
42% of these homes The News is the 
only newspaper taken. One other 
Detroit paper gets only a third of 
the coverage in this class of home and 
the other a half. Analysis indicates 
that The Detroit News can do the 
job of selling Detroit by itself and 
do it so economically as to make any 
other plan seem extravagant. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York Office Chicago Office 
I. A, Klein, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 No. Michigan 





‘ 
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ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
NEW YORK w ot gg 
J. B. Woodward oodward & Kelly 
CHICAGO SAN ggg al 
rogness 
Woodward & Kelly 
i 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
ATLANTA, A. D. Grant, 711-712 Glenn Bldg. 
Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 


. Geo. 
303 Crocker Ist Nat'l 
Bank Bidg. 
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Bldg. 
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ness 
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COYY ofa 


as told in its pages 
Circulation 


There is no bet- 
ter indication of 
the value of a 
newspaper as an 
advertising me- 
dium than the 
newspaper itself. 
For in the char- 
acter of its pages. 
in the worth and 
variety of its 
departments, may 
he seen the char- 
acter of the read- 
it attracts. 


THE 


DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 


PRINTERS’ INK 


The circulation of The Chicago Daily News was 
built and is maintained solely on its merits as a 
newspaper. 


It is a home circulation . . . 88 per cent of The 
Daily News press run is sold after 12 o’clock when 
the tide of the city is homeward. 


It is a Chicago circulation . . . 95 per cent of its 
distribution is concentrated in Chicago and its 
suburbs. 


It is always a definitely known quantity. 


For more than fifty years The Daily News has 
published each day a sworn statement of its 
circulation day by day for the previous month at the 
head of its editorial column. In addition The Daily 
News is a charter member of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 


The Daily News believes that the advertiser has a 
right at all times tq know not only the circulation 
quality but the exact circulation measure of his 
purchase. 


CHICAGO 
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Old Man Habit 
isn’t easy 

to shake 

but he can 

be an expensive 
associate 

if you let 

him dictate 

a one newspaper 

policy 

in Detroit— 

the last eight 

years have witnessed 

a tremendous 

change in Detroit 

and NOW 

the Detroit Times 

covers 

one-half of this great city 


“‘THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES’’ 
































100 Producers, a Wholesaler and 
15,000 Retailers Join Forces 


McKesson & Robbins Develop a Merchandising Plan That May Stabilize 
an Industry or Shake Its Foundations 


By Arthur H. Little 


CO-OPERATIVE, advertis- 
¢X ing-marketing plan that in the 
words of one of the manufactur- 
ing factors concerned in it, “either 
will stabilize a great industry, 
or will shake it to its foundations,” 
will make its public appearance on 
July 28. In American cities, from 
coast to coast, the huge drug con- 
cern of McKesson & Robbins, 
consisting of some sixty-odd drug 
distributing houses that cover the 
American market and operate un- 
der one management, will step into 
forty-one mewspapers with the 
first page of a newspaper cam- 
paign. And along with McKesson 
& Robbins, into that campaign 
will go a host of America’s best- 
known manufacturers. 

Simultaneously, in druggists’ 
windows from Maine to Oregon, 
will appear for the first time in 
the drug trade a standardized, na- 
tion-wide window display. And 
for that first window there have 
been shipped to druggists during 
the last few weeks windew-trim- 
ming materials in the quantity of 
twenty carloads. 

Linked in the plan that thus will 
make itself visible to the public 
eye will be three. groups of inter- 
ests: in the center, economically 
and actually, McKesson & Rob- 
bins, with its afhliated whole- 
salers; on one side, manufacturers 
to the number of more than 100— 
manufacturers of drugs and other 
products sold in drug stores; and 
on the other side, drug retailers to 
the number of more than 15,000— 
and that 15,000 total, as the cam- 
paign progresses, probably will in- 
crease. 

Many an advertising man, con- 
scious of the scope of the move, 
mindful of the size and of the 
number of the factors it involves, 
will wonder what the move por- 
tends for business—whether it 
foreshadows, not only for the 
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drug trade, but for many similar 
industries, a sweeping change in 
business relations and in business 
organization. Perhaps his mind 
will ask the question: “Who, in- 
deed, will be the advertisers of to- 
morrow—the manufacturers, or 
certain vast distributing in- 
terests ?” 

So far as the McKesson & Rob- 
bins policy is concerned, the plan 
is aimed at a very definite and 
very concrete objective—merchan- 
dising to the independent druggist, 
and merchandising through his 
store to his customers, to the end 
that he may prosper and continue 
in business and grow. For, despite 
appearances, the independent drug- 
gist still is a tremendous market. 

Of the total annual drug store 
volume in America today—esti- 
mated at $1,250,000,000—some 22 
per cent goes into the cash regis- 
ters of the drug store chains; and 
the lion’s share of 78 per cent goes 
into the till of the independent— 
but the till of an independent who, 
because his facilities in capital and 
in retailing skill are limited, be- 
cause his overhead is high and his 
volume is low, and because his 
concessions from suppliers are 
few and far between, is finding 
chain-store competition increas- 
ingly hard to meet. 

To him, through trade-journal 
advertising that has preceded the 
launching of the nation-wide cam- 
paign, McKesson & Robbins copy 
has promised that he is to get his 
“break.” 

Specifically, he has been told 
that the national plan will achieve 
we results : 

1.“Enable independent druggists 
to ‘make more money than they 
are making now.’ 

2.“Give them a better chance 
to meet chain and department 
store competition.” 

3.“Furnish them with a window 
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display service equalled by no 
other display service now in ex- 
istence.” And 

4.“Publicize them to the public 
as no other retailers have been 
publicized” —this last objective 
through two principal channels: 
the full-page newspaper advertise- 
ments which, appearing weekly, 
will feature the independent drug 
store as a community institution ; 
and through radio broadcasting, 
which is to go out over a national 
hook-up weekly, starting Septem- 
ber 29. ’ 

Through the medium of busi- 
ness-paper advertising the inde- 
pendent druggist has been told, 
also, that the plan will not do the 
following’: 

1. “Ask independent druggists to 
favor McKesson & Robbins mer- 
chandise over other merchandise, 
for all nationally advertised prod- 
ucts will be handled on the same 
basis by McKesson distributors”— 
this despite the fact that the firm 
of McKesson & Robbins is, itself, 
a manufacturer of drug products. 

2.“Ask independent druggists 
to give up their present connec- 
tions with buying associations or 
clubs. 
3. “Insist that independent drug- 
gists buy stock in McKesson & 
Robbins.” ay 

The plan includes a provision 
for stock participation. Until Jan- 
uary 1, 1930, independent druggists 
are to be given the opportunity to 
buy McKesson & Robbins com- 
mon stock—a stipulated maximum 
of 100 shares to each purchaser, 
the price to be somewhat less than 
the figure at which the stock is 
now selling on the New York ex- 
change, and the purchase to be 
paid for, at the druggist’s option, 
on “time,” in monthly installments 
as low as $2 each. , 

The plan promises the indepen- 
dent retailer a manifold service— 
in advertising; in window displays 
that will be keyed, as to time, with 
the advertising; in radio broad- 
casting; in price concessions to en- 
able independents in particular 
communities to meet chain-store 
price-cutting; in credit considera- 
tions that will seek to extend “all 
financial assistance within reason. 
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It promises him, also, a form of 
service that comes under the head- 
ing of general retailing counsel, 
but counsel of a peculiarly en- 
lightened kind. 

Remembering that the indepen- 
dent’s most serious problem is 
chain-store competition, the Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins management, 
preparing for the application of 
the new merchandising policy, has 
gone into the chain-store field and 
recruited for the strengthening of 
its own merchandising staff five 
outstanding men. 

“We take our hats off to the 
chains,” the firm’s trade-paper ad- 
vertising has told the indepen- 
dents, “and steal their thunder! 
Chain store men will work for 
you. At your command will be the 
sales and advertising advice that 
formerly the chains had to them- 
selves. You will have the chain- 
store type of advice—without sac- 
rificing your independence.” 

The five men are: B. H. Ba- 
danes, former head of the Liggett 
stores in Illinois and former secre- 
tary and vice-president of the Lig- 
gett concern, now a McKesson & 
Robbins vice-president; I. H. Ban- 
der, former general sales manager 
and vice-president of Liggett, now 
a McKesson & Robbins vice-presi- 
dent; Joseph Bander, formerly a 
Liggett district manager, now a 
McKesson & Robbins divisional 
merchandise manager; R. L. 
Trunk, formerly Chicago manager 
for Liggett, now a McKesson & 
Robbins divisional manager; and 
A. E. Ransome, who, with a rec- 
ord of having accomplished the 
greatest soda-fountain merchan- 
dising job among all chain stores, 
now brings his experience to the 
job of merchandising the soda 
fountains in the stores of McKes- 
son & Robbins customers. 

Thus, to the retailer, the plan will 
seek to extend the benefits that 
flow to a unit in a chain—benefits 
in merchandising, in chain-store 
experience, in daily contacts with 
a force-of some 1,200 salesmen, 
and in quick replenishments of 
stock from a nearby warehouse. 

On his part, the retailer agrees 
by contract to identify his place of 
business as a McKesson & Robbins 
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store by displaying a sign, “Mc- 
Kesson Service.” He agrees, also, 
to buy a substantial part of his 
stock from the McKesson & Rob- 
bins wholesale subsidiary in his 
territory, to promote the sale of 
McKesson & Robbins products and 
the products of the manufacturers 
associated in the merchandising 
plan, and to provide a given num- 
ber of windows for trimming by 
the McKesson & Robbins subsid- 
iary. 

So much, in essence, tor the 
relationship with the retailer. Now 
for the other side of the picture— 
the relationship between McKesson 
& Robbins and the co-operating 
manufacturers. 

In the past, co-operative plans of 
merchandising by manufacturers 
and distributors have been based— 
and some of them are so based now 
--upon respective volumes of busi- 
ness between the manufacturers and 
the plans’ sponsors. 

In the McKesson & Robbins plan, 
the purchasing department and the 
advertising department are con- 
idered separate entities. To the 
manufacturer, the McKesson & 
Robbins advertising department 
says, in effect: “We don’t care how 
much our purchasing department 
buys from you. at we are 
offering is a merchandising service 
in which you can participate in ac- 
cordance with an elastic scale, and, 
in accordance with the extent to 
which you participate, contribute 
to its cost.” 

Sponsoring the plan, McKesson 
& Robbins will contribute to the 
cost—and in an amount larger than 
the contribution of any one of the 
other co-operators. 

Each of the full-page advertise- 
ments in the national newspaper 
campaign is to be constituted as 
follows: In a box in the center 
will appear the McKesson & Rob- 
bins message, displaying the Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins “service symbol” 
and a block of copy characterizing 
“your” druggist’s drug store as an 
institution in “your” community— 
the druggist himself as “the retailer 
who clings to the principles that 
make him ‘Doc’ to you;” as one 


who “understands drugs” and one 
who is no mere salesman, but a 
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registered pharmacist; as a retailer 
who “will not substitute;” as a 
business man whose store is “not 
Number 16 or 589 or some other 
number in a chain, but a store 
standing on its own feet, operated 
by men who are your neighbors 
and part of your community—men 
who are concerned with something 
more than profits.” 

Surrounding the McKesson & 
Robbins island of copy will appear 
the advertisements of the co-operat- 
ing manufacturers. The first page 
of the campaign, incidentally, will 
present these: The Western Com- 
pany, represented by Dr. West's 
tooth paste and tooth brush in a 
combination offer; the Agfa Ansco 
Company, Ansco films; the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company, Gillette 
blades; Plough, Inc., Black and 
White face powder; Dr. C. H. 
Berry Company, freckle cream; the 
Delatone Company, Del-A-Tone; 
The Clinical Laboratories, Rinex; 
the Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Listerine; the Miller Rubber Com- 
pany, nipples; the National Carbon 
Company, Eveready flashlights ; 
and Chamberlain Medicine Com- 
pany, Chamberlain’s colic remedy. 

For the co-operating manufactur- 
ers, advertising space sizes are to 
be uniform, twelve spaces on each 
page; but each of the co-operators 
is offered a range of participation 
in the cost, based upon the fre- 
quency of the appearance of his 
advertisement during the year. 

Similarly with the window dis- 
plays, central position goes to Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins; but the M. & R. 
contribution to the display consists 
of a lithograph, portraying the two 
M. & R. advertising characters, 
“Ted” and “Betty,” although there 
is no direct tieup with McKesson 
& Robbins merchandise. Around 
this lithograph, in each week’s pres- 
entation, will be grouped the dis- 
plays of the week’s co-operators. 
And, as with the newspaper adver- 
tising, each manufacturer is given 
a range of participation as to fre- 
quency and a corresponding figure 
as to cost. 

Included in the plan are pro- 
visions for three collateral mer- 
chandising activities— 

1—a house-organ, to be known as 
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“Selling and Service” and to be 
sent free to dealers, to promote the 
sales of the co-operating products ; 

2—another house-organ, to be 
known as the “Physician’s Times,” 
which will go, five times yearly, to 
200,000 physicians and dentists ; and 

3—a course in drug store sales- 
manship for clerks, the course to 
consist of twelve or eighteen les- 
sons, and to be furnished to behind- 
the-counter men free of cost. 

There, in its breadth, is the plan. 
Summing it up in trade-paper ad- 
vertising, McKesson & Robbins 
copy has been frank: “How far the 
McKesson plan progresses depends 
on the co-operation it receives from 
the independent druggists and 
manufacturers. How far we go 
must be determined entirely by how 
far the independents and manufac- 
turers go.” And to the trade in 
general : 

“We believe that this move of 
ours will react to the benefit of the 
entire drug industry. We believe 
that all wholesale houses—not 
merely those associated with Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins will begin to do 
a more efficient job. We want 
them to, and to keep up with the 
McKesson houses, they will be 
compelled to. . . 

“We believe that manufacturers 
will see a new light and be more 
inclined than ever to assist the re- 
tail trade. We believe that the 
orders we place with them, and the 
facilities we offer them for secur- 
ing window displays, advertising 
and the retailer’s good-will on a 
national basis, will cause them to 
go out of their way to work with 
the retailers who work with Mc- 
Kesson houses. 

“The McKesson group is not out 
to do battle with other wholesale 
houses. . . It is concerned with see- 
ing that independents can meet on 
an even basis chain store competi- 
tion. .. 

“The McKesson houses are still 
aware that flaws will develop, com- 
plaints arise, dissatisfactions occur. 
Yet operating conscientiously as 
they know how, convinced as they 
are of the ultimate success of their 
plans, sold as they are on the place 
and importance of independent 
stores, they will have the indepen- 
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dents with them, and with them 
they will go -forward.” 

To many advertising men, the 
project will look like an experi- 
ment, but an experiment to be 
watched with the closest interest. 
For if the plan succeeds, in whole 
or in major part, then here will be 
presented an expedient to be applied 
elsewhere and an expedient. that, 
whenever and wherever it is ap- 
plied, will deeply affect business 
alignments. 





W. H. Peirce Joins 
“Modern Priscilla” 


Warren H. Peirce, formerly New Eng- 
land manager of Pbwers and Stone, 
Inc., New York, and, more recently, 
with the Century Publishing Company 
in the New York and Phi pad pais. Sea terri- 
tory, has joined the New York office 
of Modern Priscilla, Eoston. 





Eugene McGuckin, 


Secretary, Four A’s 

Eugene McGuckin, of The Eugene 
McGuckin Company, Philadelphia adver- 
tising agency, was elected secretary of 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, at the quarterly meeting of 
its executive board, held in New 0 
last week. 


O. S. Dollinson, Vice-President, 
Republic Rubber 


O. S. Dollinson, who has been with 
The Regebitc Rubber Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, in an executive capacity since 
1922, has been elected a dircctor and 
vice- -president, in charge of sales, of 
that organization. 








Water Account to Los. Angeles 


Agency 

The Consolidated Water Company, 
Los Angeles, has appointed Logan & 
Stebbins, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct the advertising of its 
Puritas distilled water. Southern Cali- 
fornia newspapers and direct mail are 
being u 


Appoints William H. Wilson 

The Booklist, published by the Amer- 
ican Library Association, has appointed 
William H. Wilson, Chicago publishers’ 
representative, as Western national ad- 
vertising representative. 








Death of Percy A. Folsom 


Percy A. Folsom, for over fifteen 
years manager of the St. Louis office of 
the John M. Branham Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, New York, died 
at St. Louis last week. He was sixty- 
nine years of age. 
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You Can Sell It in Indiana! 


HERE is a compact prolific and easily accessible 

all-year market of 2,000,000 population that 
will buy any worthy product which is properly 
advertised in The News. This is by no means a 
far-fetched statement, but one based upon the 
experiences of many hundreds of advertisers. 
Youcan sell it to The Indianapolis Radius through 
The News. Since only one newspaper is neces- 
sary, you can enjoy unusual economy. 


The News...eM4LONE... Does The Job! 


jhe _ 
INDIANAPOLIS NEws 


Radius 
Don BRIDGE, Advertising Director 


Uf New York: 
\ DAN A. CARROLL SEorz 
’ 110 East 42nd Se. Lake Michigan Bldg. Jr 








N® CITY offers greater natural advantages to manufacturers 





than does Indianapolis,—the Cross-Roads of America 
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Concentrate your advertising 
where people have money 
... and lots of it! 


Approximately one third of all savings deposits 
in the United States are right in New York City 
. a total of $3,381,000,000. 


On an average, nearly every other person here 
has a Savings Bank account . . . an average of two 
savings accounts per family! 


Separate deposit accounts total nearly three and 
one half millions . . . and the average deposit is 
$965 as compared with $682 for the country! 
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New York, not only the largest and wealthiest 
buying market in America, is the most receptive 
and the most responsive to advertising. 


Here, the food bill mounts up to more than 
two billion dollars annually! New Yorkers spend 
$435,000,000 each year for clothing! One hundred 
millions are invested in furniture annually! $198,- 
841,932 pays the fuel and light bill! 


Judge its importance in your own national gles 
program by these facts. And adequate distribu- 
tion may be gained through the use of one domi- 
‘nant evening home-going newspaper . . . the New 
York Evening Journal, for thirty years America’s 
greatest evening newspaper. 


Reaching, each day, the largest number of 
worthwhile homes throughout New York City and 
its wealthy suburbs . . . this great evening news- 
paper offers thorough one-cost coverage of the 
most worthwhile market in the world! 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst NewspaPers read 
by more than twenty million people 
NEW YORK 
9 East 40th Street 
CHICAGO: DETROIT: PHILADELPHIA: ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 


Hearst General Motors Fidelity Philadelphia Temple 5 Winthrop 
Building Building Trust Building Building Square 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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EDIA REC- 

ORDS, INC., 
compilation for the 
first half of the 
year credits The De- 
troit Free Press with 
a total advertising 
gain of 717,374 lines. 


. 
q 

T also shows The 

Detroit Free Press 
to be the only Detroit 
newspaper with a 
local display advertis- 
ing gain for June— 
The Free Press gain 
being 40,823 lines. 


q 


RESENT daily 
circulation 259, 
000, Sunday, 330,000 
—the largest in the 





VERREE & 
National 


New York 


Chicago 





nearly a century his- 
tory of this news- 


paper. 
q 


HARING in the 

prosperity of De- 
troit, The Free Press 
can assist you through 
its coverage of every 
other home to also 
share in the “financial 
happiness” of this 
area. 






CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 





San Francisco 
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Overpaid Salesmen Mean an 
Overpaid Management 


This Is So Because the Failure of a Sales Force to Produce Rests on 
Management’s Shoulders 


By Leon Allen 


Sales Manager, Winship Boit & Company (Underwear) 


yay frankly, the editor of 
Printers’ INK admits that he 
expects G. Prather Knapp’s article 
in the June 27 issue to draw fire, 
and I notice that already other 
readers have taken a whirl at Mr. 
Knapp’s contentions. < 

Also; I'd be willing to bet a pair 
of ear muffs that those who do will 
jump at the headline “Is Sales 
Ability Overpaid?” and overlook 
the subhead, “Average sales ability 
is overpaid and real. selling wizards 
are underpaid.” 

Of course, the headline thing may 
or may not be Mr. Knapp’s doing 
—editors love to change them. 

Anyway, as matters stand there 
can be no gainsaying many of Mr. 
Knapp’s remarks, and to argue the 
subhead would be foolishness in- 
deed. That subhead plays as safe 
as a government bond. 

Let us forget the subhead and 
assume that Mr. Knapp really 
meant — are salesmen overpaid? 
There can be no question that the 
answer is very frequently “yes.” 

But then, as Moran and Mack 
would say, “What of it?” —the 
same statement could be raised re- 
garding lots of other jobs. Of 
bank presidents and of bricklayers 
we hear the same question raised. 
And there are certain railroad 
workers who think engineers and 
conductors have soft jobs. The big 
thing is, if salesmen are overpaid, 
where does the fault lie and what 
is the remedy? 

From Mr. Knapp’s statement— 
“All my life I have striven to pro- 
duce something that would appeal 
to the needs of humanity, etc.” I 
judge that Mr. Knapp is identified 
with management, and I say to him 
that. if his salesmen or any other 
producer’s salesmen are overpaid it 
is the fault of management and not 
of men. 
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Salesmen are ‘human beings and 
like other humans they will take all 
they can get. Also, and this holds 
true in all endeavor, a fair majority 
of salesmen become easily satisfied 
when their earnings reach a certain 
point, and the sharp edge of their 
desire to earn becomes dulled. 

On the other hand, there are few 
jobs where the measuring stick can 
be and is applied so rigorously as 
in a well supervised sales organiza- 
tion. Men are either profitable or 
unprofitable, and in the latter case 
they don’t stay long. 

management aims to see 
that no one is overpaid and that the 
organization gets a dollar’s worth 
of effort for every dollar expended. 
It sees that the salesman’s en- 
thusiasm is kept hot. It provides 
the proper gauge for sales ability. 

If, as Mr. Knapp says, “all our 
efforts to curb waste in manage- 
ment, financing, production, adver- 
tising and consumption are being 
negatived by our failure to cut 
waste in selling,” how can manage- 
ment escape responsibility by point- 
ing the finger of scorn at the 
pinochle players on the 20th Cen- 
tury? 


Over the War Inflation 


As I come in contact with others 
having a vital interest in reduced 
sales costs I get the impression that 
some pretty drastic deflation in sell- 
ing expense is taking place. Sell- 
ing, like most other divisions of 
industry, is getting over the war 
inflation. Slowly, in some cases, 
but nevertheless surely. There are 
undoubtedly organizations in which 
sales costs are too high even now, 
but there has been a decided im- 
provement and most live concerns 
are definitely pointed toward low- 
ered costs. 

Low selling costs do not mean, 
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or come as a result of, underpaid 
men or penuriousness as to travel 
expense. They are the direct result 
of the type of management which 
works outward from efficient pro- 
duction and correct styling to a 
close co-ordination of mill and dis- 
tributing activities. 

The importance of this phase is 
emphasized by the swing from sell- 
ing agents to direct control of sell- 
ing activities by the mill. There is 
no passing of the buck when mill 
management is responsible for pro- 
duction and sales. 

Mr. Knapp touches the heart of 
the whole problem in his anecdote 
about the organization which ig- 
nored sales policies for six months 
while it studied product improve- 
ment. 

The first problem of manage- 
ment is to make sure its product is 
right—not an easy task when 
changes are happening with light- 
ning rapidity. The second problem 
of management is efficient produc- 
tion to guarantee low cost. The 
third is the question of sales policy 
as related to distributors. The 
fourth is sales personnel and re- 
muneration. 

All generalizations are danger- 
ous but it is fairly true that so far 
as smaller businesses go we are 
just learning that these four things 
tie together. But, as co-ordination 
becomes the order of the day, we 
will learn to fix responsibility for 
success and.error. And when we 
know whom to reward or blame 
we will know where to remunerate 
justly. 

The idea of a premium for new 
business is certainly good and fea- 
sible. I do not think it practical, 
however, to take away a salesman’s 
interest in repeat business. Nor do 
I agree with Mr. Knapp’s idea that 
the salesman is not a factor in ac- 
count continuance. 

Indeed, Mr. Knapp is on safe 
ground when he declares that there 
is waste in much selling expense, 
just as he is unfair when he rails 
at the oe nochle players on the Cen- 
tury. ey’ve annoyed most of us, 
Mr. Knapp, not because they are 
apparently wasting time—it is night, 
their own time to do with as they 
like—but because they are apt to 
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be too loud in their ejaculations. 

However, if their hotel bills run 
high, and if they ride the Century 
and play pinochle too often, that is 
a guidance problem of management. 
Any sales manager worthy of the 
name travels sufficiently to have an 
idea of average costs over an aver- 
age territory. Padded, or carelessly 
accumulated expense accounts, can- 
not be hidden from experienced 
eyes. 

May I call attention to the phrase 
“Carelessly accumulated expense 
accounts?” It has been my ex- 
perience that these figure more 
largely than “padded ones.” 

Very few men on any sales staff 
are dishonest. There are many who 
use poor judgment in spending 
money, over-entertain and travel 
their territory in wild-eyed loops. 
There is also a small percentage 
who waste time by spending un- 
necessary hours in certain spots be- 
cause they get a pleasant welcome. 


A Charge Against Salesmen 


In our organization we try to 
eliminate the expense bugaboo by 
getting it clearly understood that 
men are spending out of their own 
pockets. We lay down a definite 
figure that we will pay for every 
$100,000 worth of business. Then 
we have it clearly understood that 
the figure stands regardless of how 
it is subdivided. In other words, 
if we pay a man $10,000 a year, it 
makes no difference to us whether 
the $10,000 is divided $5,000 salary 
and $5,000 expense, or $7,500 salary 
and $2, expense. We try to 
teach that expense money is out of 
the salesman’s pocket. And by plac- 
ing them so far as possible on lo- 
cation, that is, by having them 
travel local territories rather than 
making long jumps from New 
York, we give them the opportunity 
of week-ending at home rather than 
on the road. 

I believe any road salesman will 
admit that the 60 hours from Fri- 
day evening 6 o'clock until Monday 
morning 6 o'clock cost him more 
than the remaining 108 hours of 
the week. This, not because of lax 
morals or partying, but because the 
massing of salesmen in week-end 
towns like New Orleans, Pitts- 
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The best 


testimonial— 


Local advertisers, and more particularly those 
who come within the classification of “Specialty 
Shops,” are close watchers of results. Hence 
their collective opinion of the mediums they use, 
directly expressed in the linage they place in 
those mediums, is the best testimonial they could 
possibly give. 


Consider, then, these facts: In the first six 
months of 1929 the Chicago Evening American 
gained 367,101 lines of local display advertising 
over the same period in 1928, and was the only 
Chicago evening paper to show a gain for the 
period. And of the Chicago Evening American’s 
gain, 328,693 lines came from Specialty Shops. 
These figures are consistent with the past—the 
Chicago Evening American has led the daily 
papers of Chicago in Specialty Shop linage 
since 1926 by a steadily growing margin. 


CHICAGO EwWENING 


AMEERECAN 


a good newspaper 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people—Member 
of International News Service, Universal 
Service and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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burgh, Chicago and Kansas City 
makes for spending. 

As to whether fat men or thin 
men make the most dynamic sales- 
men much can be said on either side. 
The nervous energy of the thin 
man is offset by the fact that nearly 
everybody loves a fat man. The 
big good-natured chub is remem- 
bered when the cadaverous thin is 
forgotten or remembered unpleas- 
antly. But, fat or thin, the honest, 
consistent working salesman will 
earn his pay if he is given the mer- 
chandise to sell and is properly di- 
rected and inspired by management. 

When the sales force is overpaid, 
as it frequently is, then it can be 
said with equal truth that the man- 
agement is overpaid, for the failure 
of a sales force to produce rests on 
managerial shoulders. Either the 
line is wrong or the sales force is 
inefficient—it is management’s job 
to decide which is at fault. 

Rarely does it happen that an 
entire group of men is wrong. If 
the major part of a staff cannot 
sell a line—then it is prima facie 
evidence that the line is wrong. If 
a small percentage cannot sell the 
line then the management should 
clean house. 

I will say this for the salesmen 
I have known who are successfully 
selling standard lines, that, for the 
most part, they have put in more 
hours than most of us at home. 
And they have been almost child- 
like in their willingness to follow 
their leader and key their activity 
to the tempo of management’s own 
speed. 

Too often we judge salesmen as 
we see them off guard in the office 
during convention time—sleek, well 
fed, well groomed, giving to grum- 
bling about this or that fault of the 
house. What we miss from the 
picture are such matters as long 
waits in stuffy sample rooms, the 
battle with belligerent buyers, 
nights aboard Pullmans, the deadly 
loneliness of week-ends, the jolts 
when lines “go sour,” as they fre- 
quently do. 

For the most part they are chil- 
dren, carried along by boyish en- 


thusiasm, and easily swept from the 
heights to the depths. 
he job of management is to 
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keep them spurred up and if they 
are allowed to fail as a force— 
individuals will fail as individuals 
have done since the beginning of 
man—then management must ac- 
cept the blame and admit that 
management is overpaid. 





A. T. Stewart Heads Western 
Advertising Managers 


Alex T. Stewart, advertising manager 
of the Victoria, ’C., Colonist, was 
elected president of the Western Daily 
Newspaper Advertising Managers Asso- 
ciation at its meeting held recently at 
Jasper Park, Jasper, Alb. T. R. Os- 
borne, Medicine Hat, Alb., News, was 
elected vice-president and Curtis A. 
Smith, Winnipeg, Man., Free Press, 
secretary-treasurer. Directors elected 
include: S. Griffis, Vancouver, B. C., 
Sun; George B. Cooper, Edmonton, 
Alb., Journal; W. A. Anderson, Cal- 
gr Alb., Albertan, and Harry Saul, 

egina Sas., Leader-Post. 

. Ww. Moscarella, assistant business 
and advertising manager of the Win- 
nipeg Tribune, offered a cup to be 
awarded to the member newspaper that 
develops or successfully adopts the best 
business-building idea. The diploma for 
the best lineage-building plan for 1928-29 
was awarded to the Vancouver Province. 





Head Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Committees 


The following committee chairmen 
have been appointed by J. Parks, 
eee of the Southern Newspaper 
ublishers’ Association: Postal and legis- 
lative committee, Colonel Urey ood 
son, Owensboro, Ky.; advertising, W. 
A. Elliott, Jacksonville Florida Fimes: 
Union; business affairs, J. P. Fishburn, 
Roanoke, Va., Times and World-News; 
editorial affairs, J. G. Stahlman, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Banner; labor, Charles A. 
Webb, Asheville, N. C., ‘Times: 

School of Journalism, Major ohn S. 
Cohen, Atlanta Journal, an traffic 
committee, John A. Brice, Atlanta 


ownel, Le 
. ‘ ng, of the Huntington, 
W. Va., Advertiser and Herald’ Des. 
patch, was appointed chairman of a 
special committee to handle the matter of 
standardized base, etc. 





Hotels Appoint Fertig Agency 

The Lawrence Fertig Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, has been 
appointed to direct the advertising of 
the Hotel Navarro, Hotel Wyndham, 
gael a 480 Park Avenue, 
all o at city. ewspapers an - 
zines are being used. pas adhe sc 





¥ With Norris-Patterson 
. S. Horton has joined the M 
office of Norris-Patterson, Ltd., —— 
tising agency, as an account executive. 
He was previously with McConnell & 
n S. Blaikie, 


Fergusson -» an 
both of Montreal. 
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IT CAN 
BE DONE 


bD O you know that there is a 


way of telling a story of fas- 
cinating interest about your 
product? A story that will 
be read and re-read many 
times over in those families 
whose interest you so much” 
desire to reach? 


the most unusual form of 
creative ability,—and that is 
what we offer to you. 


Write or telephone us for 
samples and further details. 


WwW 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 








) True, such work does require 
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DBUADNADDA 





(1) Oklahoma City leads the 
tenth Federal reserve dis- 
trict in building permits for 
the first six months of 1929 
with a total of $11,312,020 
about $2,000,000 more than 
for the same period in 1928. 
(2) Oklahoma City’s popula- 
tion growth has increased its 
stride from 1,000 monthly 
in 1928 to 1,500 in 1929. 
Home building has jumped 
from one completed home 
every hour to one every 
forty-five minutes for every 
working hour. (3) Com- 
bined deposits of Okla- 
homa City banks total 
$90,875,000; savings ac- 
counts, $12,592,000. Em- 
ployment and payrolls are 


far ahead of 1928. (4) Pro- 
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.>»|pomts of progress- and 


== more months of prosperity 
xara in the Oklahoma City Market ! 









adsthe § duction in Oklahoma City’s new oil field now marks it 
ve dis- | as a pool of importance. Thirty rigs are up and drill- 
1its for | ing;-twelve more are going up at once; twenty-eight 


yf 1929 | other locations are marked for immediate development. 
12,020 | Oil, and unlimited gas at 12c, are rapidly swelling the 


e than | influx of new industries and businesses, thus increasing 
» 1928. § payrolls and purchasing power. (5) For the first six 
opula- | months of 1929 the Oklahoman and Times show a total 
ised its | paid advertising linage of 8,396,946, a gain of 818,952 
onthly | lines over the same months of 1928, and a lead over 


1929. | the third Oklahoma City newspaper of 5,308,423 lines. 
amped | During the same period the Sunday Oklahoman printed 
home § 1,988,393 lines of paid advertising, a gain over the same 
every § months of 1928 of 497,469 lines. (6) The Oklahoman 
‘every J and Times circulation is paralleling population growth. 
Com- J June, 1929, shows them with a daily paid average of 
Okla- § 175,059, a gain over June, 1928, of 19,426. The Sunday 
total | Oklahoman with 104,164 in June of this year shows a 
‘3 ac-§ gain of 10,956 over June, 1928. The Oklahoman and 

Em- | Times alone are big enough to do a thorough, low-cost 
lls are § selling job in the rich, populous, responsive Oklahoma 
) Pro- | City Market. 


the DAI AHOMA 
OKLAHO TY TIMES 


‘the OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
~ THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN ~ WKY ~ 


Vew Yoru Chicago Detroit Atanta E.Katz Special Advertising Agency anes City Son Trancisco Di 
BAK C auisemmmmmmneiiniaiahisissnininnimneimemmnl 
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More than half the buyers in the North- 
west live in Agropolis—farmland. Another 
32.8% live in small towns where farm demand 
determines dealer stocks. 


Brand preference in Northwestern Agropo- 
lis sways 85% of the market. Advertisers 
have repeatedly demonstrated that the market 
—outside of the three big cities—can be cov- 
ered with the Northwest’s only weekly farm 


paper. 


Our free book gives you the complete story. 
Write for it. 


> Z 


=. 


THE {FARMER 


and 


55 E. 10th St. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. New York 
Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 






























Yes, Indeed, Advertising Has Many 
Novel Uses 


It Has Been Called Upon to Fight Profanity and to Secure Evidence for 
a Grand Jury 


OME time ago the local mer- 

chants of Cuero, Tex., began 
to feel the effects of a prolonged 
dry spell. There had been no rain 
for about four months and the 
community had started to tighten 
its purse-strings in anticipation of 
a crop failure. 

These merchants were progres- 
sive men—sufficiently so to refrain 
from contributing to the incomes 
of professional rain producers who 
flooded the locality with their pres- 
ence but with no rain. They also 
had an abiding faith in advertising. 
Perhaps they reasoned this way: 
Advertising has solved most, if not 
all our problems heretofore. Why 
couldn’t it solve this problem 
which is holding back our ‘sales? 
Why, in brief, couldn’t advertising 
produce rain? 

They ran a co-operative full- 
page advertisement in the local 
paper. In black type nearly three 
inches high, the caption to this 


piece of copy shouted: “Wanted 
Rain.” And fo and\behold—the 
advertisement was lowed by 


showers which saved the crops and 
turned a dismal seAson into a 
profitable one for the local re- 
tailers. 

An unusual use of advertising— 
and a test which those who are 
anxious to see advertising prove its 
abilities may hope will not be made 
too often. It is one of many ex- 
amples of the odd uses of advertis- 
ing. A record of these novel uses 
furnishes fascinating reading. 

Some years ago, a_ tornado 
struck Des Moines, Iowa. The 
wind, which reached a terrific 
velocity, uprooted trees, unroofed 
houses and wrecked telephone and 
telegraph wires. These fallen wires 
constituted a serious danger to the 
populace, and particularly to the 
younger element. The Des Moines 
Electric Company recognized the 
possibility of loss of life through 
carelessness or ignorance and to 
help prevent fatalities it ran ad- 





vertisements in the newspapers 
warning people not to touch or to 
pick up fallen wires. There is little 
doubt that these paid-for warn- 
ings prevented many serious acci- 
dents. 

Out in Hood River, Oreg., a 
grand jury was selected some time 
ago which probably found its work 
hampered by lack of sufficient legal 
evidence. It turned to advertising 
to solve this problem. A piece of 
copy was prepared and run, read- 
ing, in part: “Common rumor and 
hearsay are not evidence. The 
jury can convict on facts, only. 
Therefore, if you know anything 
for sure—not hearsay—implicating 
anyone in crime, please arrange 
time for your appearance.” The 
copy was signed by the foreman 
of the jury. 

Up in Canada, a campaign in farm 
papers was run by the Association 
for the Elimination of Livestock 
Bruising. It was estimated at the 
time that some $3,000,000 is lost 
annually to Canadian producers 
and shippers through the bruising 
of livestock in transit from farms 
to slaughter houses and packing 
plants. The advertising was aimed 
at everybody connected with the 
handling of livestock and gave 
specific facts and figures showing 
how much could be saved by pre- 
venting livestock bruising. 

In certain parts of New Jersey 
at this time the water supply is 
running almost dangerously low as 
a result of lack of rain. This lends 
added interest to the fact that some 
years ago, when the serious possi- 
bility of a water famine faced a 
number of New Jersey communi- 
ties, the Hackensack Water Com- 
pany used newspaper advertising 
asking for the co-operation of con- 
sumers in conserving its reserve 
supply of water. One piece of 
copy was headed: “Please Save 
Water.” It read: 


The unusually low rainfall during the 
past nine months, which has been 33 
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© cent below normal, has resulted in 
a shortages throughout the Eastern 


States. . 
We are, therefore, compelled to notify 


our consumers that it will be necessary 
for them to exercise the utmost economy 
in the use of water in order to avert the 
serious consequences of water famine. 

Unless consumers commence at once 
to co-operate with the company in con- 
serving the supply it will necessary 
within a few days to discontinue ser- 
vice for a portion of each day. 

Please, therefore, save water in every 
possible way until abundant rain falls, 
and ask your neighbors to do the same, 
We explain the situation thus frankly 
to all, knowing that you will appreciate 
it and loyally help in this community 
problem. 


Not so long ago, the Post Office 
Department used space in medical 
journals to capture a criminal ac- 
cused of robbing the mails and 
murdering a letter carrier. The 
criminal sought was afflicted with 
an ailment of stich a serious and 
painful nature as to necessitate fre- 
quent medical attention. The copy 
explained this and asked physicians 
and hospital attendants to be on 
the lookout for him. ° 

An English vicarage used news- 
paper advertising space in a plea 
for prayer. In this country, the 
American Jewelers Protective As- 
sociation ran a full-fledged cam- 
paign to warn travelers against 
smuggling. Seattle has used 
advertising space in newspapers 
to urge the extermination of an 
insect pest known as the “earwig.” 
And William Allen White ran the 
following advertisement in his 
paper—the Emporia, Kans., Gazette: 

Public notice: Mrs. W. A, White has 
gone to New York, called there by 
the illness of her sister. W. A. White 
is in Emporia. How about Sunday din- 
ner? This is not only an opportunity, 
but a duty, as we have said before on 
emergency cases of public need. 


Don’t all speak at once, but phone 
28 after 6 o'clock. 


By 6.30 p. m. on the day the ad- 
vertisement appeared, Mr. White 
had received twenty invitations for 
dinner. 

Another electric power company 
found an unusual use for advertis- 
ing. This is the Gas & Electric 
Company of Baltimore, which ran 
a piece of copy calling the atten- 
tion of parents to the danger which 
may result from kite flying. The 
advertisement related how rain- 
soaked, tangled kite strings were 
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often the cause of short circuits, 
fires and personal injuries. These 
accidents could be minimized, the 
company stated, if parents would 
instruct their children not to fly 
kites near electric wires. ° 

The residents of Dorchester 
County, Md, used newspaper 
advertising to secure a physician. 
The prosecutor for Atlantic 
County, N. J., used newspaper 
space to locate an important wit- 
ness in a murder case. The Italian 
Government distributed 50,000 post- 
ers admonishing against profanity ° 
and blasphemy. 

The owner of a Toledo hard- 
ware store had been ordered to pay 
his wife $25,000 in cash and $250 
a month alimony. He ran a news- 
paper advertisement in which he 
reprinted the news item reporting 
the court’s decision and announc- 
ing that his store would hold a 
special sale to raise the money. 


How to Cure the Blues 


A former resident of Quincy, 
Iil., located in St. Louis, got the 
blues for his home town folks. He 
got in touch with the few natives 
of Quincy who were living in St. 
Louis and with whom he was ac- 
quainted and suggested a get- 
together. However, St. Louis is a 
big city and it seemed utterly im- 
possible to locate other Quincy-ites 
or Quincytonians, or whatever it 
is the natives of that town call 
themselves. The solution was 
found in advertising. A piece of 
copy was run in a newspaper the 
day before Mother’s Day. It read 
as follows: 


There are more than fifty families of 
former residents of Quincy, IIl., now 
residing in St. Louis. Let us get to- 
gen Sunday morning. It’s Mother’s 

-# nee often do - 1 years for = 
opportunity to get together, clasp eac 
other, by the hand, and say: “How are 
you? 


The empty cement bag has been 
as great a problem to the cement 
producers as the empty milk bottle 
to the milk trade. The “North 
American Cement Corporation saw 
a way of alleviating the cement bag 
situation by advertising. This 
company prepared a series of six 
posters urging that better care be 
taken of empty. cement. bags: and 
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Controlled 
CIRCULATION 


T IS no accident that the bulk of The World’s 

351,862 circulation is concentrated in New 

York's preferred residential districes . . . the best 
business-producing sections of the city. 


Editorial content and newsstand control have 
wrought this feat. The columns of The World are 
purposely directed to people whose minds are open 
to the Present, whose outlook is upon Today and 
Tomorrow, to people who are not static in their 
thinking or their buying habits. 


cAl] the smart people in New York aren't 
World readers... but The World has 351,862 of 
them, a market big enough to stand on its own 
feet, a market you must sell if your advertising is 
to be really profitable. The World hasan exclusive 
group in New York, a group which The World 
...and no other paper... does cover. 


THE WORLD 


MORNING & SUNDAY 
‘Pulitzer Building, New York 


TRIBUNE TOWER GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 
Chicago Detroit 















Ask a man of The World to tell you TheWorld’s NEW History 


Lacie en al 
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that they be returned to the fac- 
tory. These posters have been dis- 
tributed where it is believed they 


will do the most good. 
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Yes, indeed, advertising has 
many unusual uses. And many 
new ones will be thought of as 
time goes on. 


What Groucho Says 


He Thinks Smilo* Ought to Land a Good Job—Maybe with 
Groucho’s Agency 


LLO, Smilo! Glad to meet 

you. But son, you don’t know 
the half of it. Wait till you hear 
the story of the “Great Spittoon 
Hunt.” (To appear later.) 

Sure, I’ll get you a job, but how 
did you get the idea that you 
éver put the punch in a piece 
of copy that made ’em go out and 
buy? Just prove that and the big 
guys will give you their agencies. 

We have a copy man named > 
Starter (his nickname is obvious). 
Nickname sells him to everybody. 
He’s a lazy brute but his nickname 
brings loads of stuff to his desk 
and he’s the busiest man in the 
place, trying to get out from under. 

Once he had the thrill complex, 
just like you. Now he gets thrills 
from his pay check. Why don't 
you get the right nickname and join 
our staff? 

We'll take a wild chance on you, 
of course. Anybody who tries to 
sell himself on a piece of copy run 
by an advertiser who just went 
blooey ought to be pretty good. 
Don’t tell my boss about that- copy 
when I send you in to him with a 
note, saying “Not sure about this 
man myself. Too enthusiastic, I 
fear, but he may be a man after 
your own heart.” ; 

Boss will hire you then, and if 
you amount to a damn will gloat 
over me. “Groucho couldn’t see 
this chap at all, but I knew he was 
a winner as soon as I saw him.’ 
Boss is a bull on enthusiasm. 

Young man, deep down in your 
soul you know that your work is 
good. You have admitted it. Deep 
down in Chatterton’s soul he knows 
that his spices and flavoring ex- 
tracts are good—but, as I have 
said before, no “Spices from 
Araby” for him. Can you be soul- 


Answers Groucho,” 


*See “Smilo 
, 1929, page 10. 
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ful with him according to his 
breed of soulfulness? His spices 
are pure. So are everybody’s. But 
he takes soul unction to himself be- 
cause his are. We need some of 
those things which will “make ’em 
go out and do what you want ’em 
to” for Spices—not from Araby. 
You say you can write like that. 

Can you be soulful about paper 
towels and get your thrills of su- 
perb performance with a bloke who 
regards the cotton and linen indus- 
tries as a pious dry regards the 
bootlegging business? ‘He won't 
even wear. cotton drawers. 

Of course, you can. But re- 
member this chap would destroy 
all the crops of cotton and flax in 
the world and plant spruce trees 


there. There is idealism for you 
with all its thrills. You'd eat that 
alive. 


Yes, I guess you are just the 
sort of man we need. 

How are you on human contact, 
whatever that means? Be sure and 
get the right nickname. We expect 
Starter’s nickname to help us land 
General Motors or something like 
that. 

What! Of course a writer must 
be a good contact man. You can’t 
expect important account execu- 
tives to do it all, can you? 

GroucHo. 

P. S—Do you realize you’ were 
very foolish about those wild ani- 
mal pictures? A smart lad, like 
Bill, my assistant, would take ’em 
out and land a zoo account with 
them. Nothing is wasted in our 
shop except my time. You are slen- 
der, aren’t you? And wear large 
glasses? 

GroucHo. 





ee G. Bailey has joined the copy 
staff of Logan & Stebbins, Los Angeles 
advertising agency. 
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Makxinc up a schedule? 

Want to parallel sales—or sales expectancy with 
advertising P 

Look at a map! There is the clearest evidence 
that only from Jacksonville can you cover the 
Jacksonville Area. Reaching it from any other 
point would be like trying to cover New Orleans 
from Dallas! 

Don’t conjecture about circulation and adver- 
tising influence in Florida and South Georgia. 
Your investigation will inevitably bring before 
you The Florida Times-Union. It is foremost. 

If you want market facts, simply ask 


for them; if they are unusual and not 
at hand we will get them for you. 


Che Florida Cimes-iUlnion 


JACKSONVILLE .FLA. 





A. B. C, Publisher’s Statement, March 31, 1929, 50,707 Daily, 63,028 Sunday 
Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc, 

New York .. . 2 West 45th Street Philadelphia . . 1524 Chestnut Street 
Chicago . . 203 N. Wabash Avenue Los Angeles . . 117 West 9th Street 


San Francisco . 58 Sutter Street 
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THESE WAGE EARNERS 
WHAT THEY BUY. 


Twenty years ago advertisers never gave a thought 
to the Wage Earners. 


Today these same Wage Earners are the greatest 
contributing factor in our present prosperity. 


Their purchasing power is tremendous. Wages 
have risen approximately 53% above the cost of 
living since the war. Clerical salaries have scarcely 
gained one-fifth as much. 


Consider this tremendous buying power! 


Wage Earners buy more than 40% of all automo- 
biles sold by General Motors in urban communities 
—and 33% of the total sales in rural districts. 


President Hoover's Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes reported that “Wage Earners constitute 
a large portion of the buyers of passenger auto- 
mobiles — making substantial purchases by cash 
payment.” 


Wage Earners pay 74% of the nation's food bill; 
65% of the clothing bill and 58% of the total ex- 
penditure for house furnishings. 


These Wage Earners have more money to spend 
than ever before; they also have an insatiable 
desire to buy. 


That's why these Wage Earners and their families 
comprise the greatest consumers market in all history. 


That's the new Wage Earner market. 


TRUE STORY------ THE ONLY MAGAZINE THEY READ 
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LIFE RAN THIS CARTOON AS A JOKF. 
Serious minded aavertisers are not laughing 
at the Wage Earners’ prosperity —they are 
cashing in on it. 


WHAT THEY READ . 


THESE WAGE EARNERS and their families are un- 
——- They have no reason to be otherwise. 
rosperity has not turned their heads. 


They don't read magazines for effect. They read 
for sheer enjoyment and entertainment. 


For the most part, they seldom read the “old-line” 
——— Those publications are much too “high- 
row.” 


True Story is the overwhelming favorite in Wage 
Earner households, because the stories are written 
by the readers themselves. More than an over- 
whelaton favorite —it is practically the only mag- 
azine they read. 


The reason for True Story's popularity among Wage 
Earner families is easy to discover. It's the editorial 
appeal. All stories are written in the first person in 
a simple, unsophisticated style depicting true strug- 
gles and triumphs familiar to every reader. Actual 
photographs are used for illustrations. 


True Story reaches more than two million Wage 
Earner families twelve times.a year. Almost undu- 
plicated coverage in a rich, fertile market. Adver- 
tisers’ Utopia! 

If you would like to know more about this new 
Wage Earner market, write for our newbook entitled 
“What True Story Means To Business Profits”, 2716-B 
Graybar Building, New York City. 


TRUE STORY ------THE ONLY MAGAZINE THEY READ 
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32% more Metropolitan 
circulation than the 
Evening Journal.... 


60% more Metropolitan 
circulation than the 
Sunday World .... 


78% more Metropolitan 
circulation than the 
Sunday Times .... 


158% more Metropolitan 
circulation than the 
Sunday Herold-Tribune.... 


168% more Metropolitan 
circulation than the 
Evening Sun.... 


174% more Metropolitan 
circulation than the 
Evening World .... 


296 % more Metropolitan 
circulation than the 
Evening Telegram .... 


691% more Metropolitan 
circulation than the 
Evening Post.... 


paper, magazine—or any other advertising medium—can 


« In Metropolitan New York no other standard-size news- 


approach the Sunday American in effective coverage. 


THE NEW YORK AMERICAN 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL BLOCK, INC. 
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Detroit 
Chicago 
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A Thought in the Headline’s Worth 
Ten in the Text 


The Trick, Therefore, Is to Pick One Big Enough for the Place 
By Allen T. Moore 


A‘ the very Alpha-point of his 
job the copy writer faces his 
mest difficult problem—that of 
speeding his message full ahead at 
the point where the least slip may 
actually stall it dead. And well he 
knows this. His headline is his 
deadline. How, then, shall he pull 
the split-second reader past it, 
without losing him in the act? 

Discussing this subject some time 
ago, I mentioned a well-weathered 
copy campaigner as having set up 
for headlines the following six es- 
sentials : 

Original 

Relevant 

Selective 

Succinct 


Euphonious 
Assimilable 


This set-of-six in headline prac- 
tice, because it seems to be funda- 
mental, still stands as sound as 
ever, and works out just as well in 
contemporary advertising. To prove 
this, no elaborate laboratory 
tests are needed. Run through 
any currently read publication and 
note the headlines that stop you. 
Inevitably you find them satisfying 
most or all of these half-dozen 
items of headline specification. 

Such headlines, in other words, 
will be very specific (original if 
you prefer); they will “belong” 
to the service or product adver- 
tised (relevant) ; will, by immedi- 
ate statement or implication, pick 
the particular “reader type” wanted 
(selective) ; impose no tax on the 
quick-moving eye and mind (suc- 
cinct); be smooth and pleasant- 
sounding (euphonious) ; and, finally, 
be readily comprehended (assimil- 
able). 

Take the following, which heads 
an advertisement in behalf of Cream 
of Wheat: “The clown whose 
secret many mothers now use.” 
Original, unquestionably. | What 


secret, ‘pray, could a clown have 
that mothers could use? Pertinent, 





as the first paragraph of text in- 
stantly establishes. Picks its read- 
ers—“many mothers.” Succinct— 
only eight words. Smooth in sound 
—and self-evident in meaning. 
Meets all six tests. 

A point, however, that was not 
made in my earlier article is that 
by very virtue of its time and place, 
the thought in the headline should 
be worth any ten in the text. That 
it highly behooves the copy writer, 
therefore, to create not merely a 
headline that is original, pertinent, 
particular, brief, harmonious and 
understandable, but one that con- 
veys a thought worth remembering 
after the remainder of the adver- 
tisement is forgotten. 

Let’s go back to our Cream of 
Wheat headline: Does it still sat- 
isfy this new criterion? Suppose 
(as does inevitably happen) most 
of the body copy, even though read 
at the time, is shortly later for- 
gotten. Is the headline still a 
thought that will go a long way 
toward making the advertisement 
memorable ? So this present 
writer, at least, believes. “The 
clown whose secret many mothers 
now use”... surely that’s unique 
enough, in association with a 
breakfast food, to deserve reason- 
able longevity. 

Once that statement can be made 
of one’s own headlines, perhaps.one 
can honestly plume himself on hav- 
ing really come to grips with the 
art of turning out thoughts worthy 
to become headlines. Anyhow, the 
test is important enough, in the 
field of advertising writing, to rate 
as being very good “standard 
practice.” 

Now, having selected some head- 
lines that already pretty well meet 
the test-o’-six laid down as funda- 
mental, let’s survey them in this 
still sharper light and see whether, 
in current performance, the biggest 
all-round thought in the advertise- 
ment (which we_ theoretically 
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assign to the headline) is actually 
found there. 

Exhibit 1 is a cough drop adver- 
tisement, headed: “The only time 
I get stage fright—LEW FIELDS.” 
Read the advertisement through, 
dismiss the main text, and its most 
memorable and forceful thought 
still remains that headline. Ex- 
cellent text it is, too . . . “On some 
nights I still get pretty nervous. 
Those are the nights when the 
overture is nearly drowned out by 
coughing, and I know there is an 
army of coughers in the audience. 
How coughing can kill a wise 
crack dead!” And yet—“The only 
time I get stage fright,” coupled 
with a veteran stage performer’s 
face and name, comes through suc- 
cessfully as the biggest all-round 
thought in the advertisement— 
therefore worthy to be its headline. 

Take for Exhibit 2 this head- 
line of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company: “There’s an 
old man ahead you ought to 
know.” Meets the test-o’-six with 
ease, and following through, we 
read this compelling text: “He has 
your eyes, your nose, your walk. 
He talks like you, acts like you, 
thinks like you. And whether he 
hates you or loves you, respects 
you or despises you, depends on 
YOU.” Then, by a happy strategy, 
across the page we see the re- 
mainder of the ad-as-a-whole, in 
another advertisement showing the 
same figure as the first, but this 
time phantom-gray in tone, wrin- 
kled, bent and cane-supported. 
Again the text continues, with a 
simplicity, sincerity and directness 
that could hardly be more com- 
plete, “Every sunrise brings us 
just a little bit closer to the old 
man who is in the making in all 
of us. It is up to us to provide 
for him and his through life in- 
surance. It is up to us, in our 
productive days, to put funds to 
work through life insurance, for 
his non-productive days.” Yet, 
with all this strength in the text, 
isn’t the biggest all-round thought 
really posited in that headline: 


“There's an old man ahead you 
ought to know”? 

“A Kit for Climbers” heads an 
advertisement of the Cleanliness 
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Institute. Five average sentences 
of text, only ninety words, com- 
prise the body of the advertise- 
ment. Important thoughts, impor- 
tantly put. Yet the headline in its 
four short words carries the big- 
gest thought of all, for it still 
“sells the idea” when the ninety 
text-words are forgotten. 
Similarly, an advertisement of 
Baker’s cocoa, head “There's 
Sleep in the Pillow After This 
Soothing Drink,” hurdles the test 
with flying colors, because it sums 
up the big all-around thought of 
the message, even after one has 
perused the three columns of 
packed copy that follow the illus- 
tration. Long after the reader has 
dismissed the rest, that headline 
still registers emphatic salesman- 
ship. 
Another Headline That Passes the 
Test 


This same stress, then, laid on 
getting the paramount idea of the 
message into its headline, we find 
is standard practice among many 
astute advertisers who come near- 
est embodying the best in current 
procedure. “It’s Not the Ads,” 
closely followed by “that have won 
Palmolive Shaving Cream’s spec- 
tacular success,” can be returned 
to after the half-page it heads is 
read and forgotten. It focuses in 
few words the meatiest and weight- 
iest of all the argument, namely, 
that “what counts with the cus- 
tomer is the product.” 

“What Good Is the Cork. . 

If It Doesn’t Fit the Bottle ?” 
queries the headline to a page on 
Opaline motor oil. Here, likewise, 
one doesn’t need the ten para- 
graphs of text that follow—nor 
even the statement that “the same 
thing happens when your motor 
oil doesn’t fit the degree of wear 
in your car’s engine”—to get the 
gist of the whole story. The head- 
line tells it and tells it all; in the 
headline rightly was placed the 
biggest thought. 

‘For 5% more, why didn’t the 
Architects insist?” demands a 
headline for Byers pipe. Then 
follows a specimen of thoroughly 
natural dialog; a _  well- 
sales message on wrought iron pipe, 
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Tue NEW YORK TIMES 

in six months of this year pub- 
lished 16,602,099 agate lines of 
advertising, 5,793,021 lines 
more than any other New York 
newspaper. The Times gain of 
1,316,507 lines over the corre- 
sponding period a year ago was 
greater than that of any other 
New York newspaper, morning 
or evening. 
But more important than the 
volume is the high quality of 
The Times censored advertis- 
ing. Care is exercised to exclude 
all misleading, fraudulent or 
catchpenny announcements. 


Che New York Cimes 
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packed with convincing realism. 
Forget it all, however; strip the 
advertisement of everything but 
illustration, headline and signature, 
and those eight words of “opener” 
still summarize the major note of 
the message. A small additional 
cost, insisted upon by the architects, 
and the query form leaves the in- 
ference inescapable: “Had they 
done that, all this costly repairing 
wouldn’t have been necessary.” 

“Bombarded with Energy,” for 
Sonatron tubes, tells you in three 
words how those radio units get 
their life and performing power. 
It’s the advertisement’s biggest 
thought, properly given headline 
place. The All-Year Club of 
Southern California similarly sums 
its biggest thought out of more 
than 600 words of text, in the sim- 
ple headline, “Intelligent Loafing ;” 
while the Society of American Flor- 
ists could easily condense its en- 
tire message into nothing but the 
illustration and the vivid headline 
admonition: “Remember FLOW - 
ERS and she won't forget YOU.” 

Other current instances of head- 
lining that not only conform 
wholly or mainly to the test-o’-six 
but meet the paramount demand 
of “Is it what you would wish to 
have remembered, were the rest of 
your advertisement blotted out?” 
come to hand from every type of 
advertiser. Here is “Power that 
Builds,” featuring the McCormick- 
Deering tractor. “Are Your Rec- 
ords Asleep?” bull’s-eyes the copy 
target of the National Blank Book 
Company. “Don’t ‘Sun-Starve’ 
Your Children,” registers. an ap- 
peal from Miami, Florida; “The 
Tragedy of the Empty Chair” 
(illustrated by a vacant desk and 
a “Bookkeeper Wanted” ad) epi- 
tomizes the challenge.of the Mon- 
roe calculator. ... Each and all 
of these instancing in the headline 
itself an idea bigger, broader and 
more basic than any set forth in 
the body text. 

Most of us can remember, and 
not so far back either when head- 
line theory and practice centered 
largely in the dictum that the most 
important requisite was to flag at- 
tention—standstill the eye. -Not 
even the test-o’-six was always ad- 
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herred to, although the headlines 
of a decade ago ran rather more 
to brevity than they do today. 
Since then, bids for reading time 
have so multiplied and the devices 
for seducing attention have become 
so artful and unique that the ex- 
ercise of a new function by head- 
lines was as certain as gravitation. 
Copy writers have learned to do 
as the newspaper man does: Say it 
all first in the heading, for the 
reader who runs; then amplify at 
discretion for the reader who reads. 


Brevity Is Not Necessary 


Even brevity (the newspaper lead- 
writer’s fetish) is sacrificed on this 
new altar, when necessary. Take 
a current Edgeworth headline: 
“Justice of Peace hands down 
8,395 decisions in favor of this pipe 
tobacco.” Given, roughly, 30 per 
cent display on the page, we have 
almost an advertisement itself, 
summarized in the headline. “The 
U. S. A. is only.a few minutes 
wide,” says the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. And 
although 283 words of “amplifica- 
tion” follow, you could sponge 
them all into -white space and still 
have left the net effect of a telling 
advertisement in illustration, head- 
line, trade-mark and signature. 

Delving deeper into headline- 
ology brings one or two other qual- 
ities into the fight of present-day 
technique. The first of these is 
“Rhythm”—the same sort 6f 
rhythm we associate with music 
and verse. 

Take another headline, for Luden’s 
cough drops. Recited expressively, 
we discover it bursting into scap- 
sion thus: ' 

“A cotigh will dim/the héaring/, 
of a théu/sand ears.” 

For our second example we have 
this -head from a half-page of the 
Common “Brick Manufacturers As- 
sociation : 

“The whims/of fash/ion may 
change/and pass//—but név/er 
the charm/of brick.” 

Lilts as irresistibly as a ballad re- 
frain, doesn’t it? Indeed, if one 
were actually under assignment to 
compose a typical “Ballade of the 
Beauty of- Brick,” this headline 
would serve admirably all the func- 
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Booth Newspapers 
Are All 
Evening 


Newspapers 


« They reach the home when 
there is time for careful read- 
ing and analysis. They are all 
Associated Press franchise 

_ holders and are built to appeal 


to the entire family, 





Booth Newspapers Are Metropolitan 


They carry the finest of special features that are 
usually found in cities of much larger size and 
so satisfy their readers that other dailies are 
seldom found in these homes while practically 
every home receives its Booth Newspaper. 


Daily Average 
Circulation 280,494 
Combined A B C Statement for period ending March 31, 1929 


Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot | Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times | Ann Arbor Daily News 


1. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, INc. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit or any newspaper listed 























Philadelphia's annual 

expenditure for motor 

cars has been estimated 
at $69,693,700.* 


*Retail sales figures from 
Phila. Chamber of Com- 
merce. Statistics on 
Philadelphia homes 
from Office of Receiver 
of Taxes. Estimate on 
motor dicure from 
Philadelphia Au 

bile Trade 


Market Street in thesector of large department 
stores, The volume of. Philadelphia's retail 
sales is estimated at $840,237,300.* 


HILADELPHIA... 


Copyright, 1929, Bulletin Co. 
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The Grand Court in 
The Wanamaker 
Store—one of Phila- 
delphia’sgreat stores. 






the Market Place 
of America’s 
great home center 


OOK to the Aomes for sales. They are the 
great consuming factors in any market. 
There lies the steady earning power and the 
regular spending force of any community. 


Look to the Aomes for sales! And look to 
Philadelphia— America’s great home center. 


Where 422,600* individual homes are located 
within the city. And half of the occupants 
are owners. 


Where the city merges with suburbs containing 
150,000 additional homes. 


572,600 families, drawing their weekly pay 
from Philadelphia’s huge payroll. 


Searching the retail shops with sixteen million 
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dollars to spend each week — for the latest and 
best . . . for their bomes. 


Look to the Somes for your sales . . . and look 
to the home newspaper for sales influence. 


The home life of Philadelphia is focused in a 
great newspaper— The Evening Bulletin. Today, 
as for almost a genetation, it stands out as a 
newspaper typical of Philadelphia. 


Valuing moderation and cleanness. Serving the 
reader first, and thereby serving the advertiser 
best. Growing without premiums or circulation 
contests; without prizes or scare headlines. 


Until — today, in city and suburb, with their 
572,600 homes, The Eveni:g Bulletin has 
548,573 circulation daily. Twice the circulation 
of any Philadelphia evening newspaper, almost 
equalling the combined circulation of all morn- 


ing papers. 


Look to Philadelphia for sales — where the 
home stabilizes your market . . . where The 
Evening Bulletin simplifies your sales program. 





has 


fact 





572,600 homes spend 


millions of dol 
furniture each year. 


The City of Homes ! 


No other market in America 


so large a number of 


home owners. No other 
market has this stabiliz:ng 


or to the extent that 
Philadelphia has. 





for 


The Chening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Office: 247 Park Avenue 


Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
Chicago Office ; 333 N. Michigan Avenue San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street 
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tions of the necessary and recur- 
rent refrain. Incidentally, it also 
carries the biggest all-round thought 
of the advertisement as well. 

Rhythm again vibrates in this 
headline for Bean Hole beans: 

“From the fra/grant wodds/ 
of Maine//comes this fine/old 
ré/cipé.” 

Two identically scanning lines 
that, in addition, carry the biggest 
all-round thought in the advertise- 
ment, even as did our other ex- 
amples. 

Happy indeed, then, is the head- 
line that, all other things being 
equal, can sing itself into the swift- 
passing mind of the reader. For 
ever has rhythm been one of the 
oldest and surest of snares to cap- 
ture the fancy and linger in mem- 
ory unmarred. 

First-cousin to rhythm—but not 
recognized nearly so often as might 
be for its usefulness to the har- 
ried headliner—is the technical 
trick known as “inside: rhyme.” 
A current instance comes to light 
in the caption to a recent New 
Haven Clock Company advertise- 
ment: “Clean-cut, trim and- fit” 
(rhythm, so far), “Tip-Top ‘looks 
twice the price in any .company.” 
Here, rhythm and internal ‘rhyme 
conspire with crisp imagist mono- 
syllables to create a headline that 
once again could be stripped of all 
supporting text and: still broadcast 
the biggest all-round thought _ in 
the advertisement. 

Summing up, ‘then, the case for 


the modern headline, many a good # 


copy writer will subscribe «to ithe 
following specifications : 


1, Our main caption should be, with- : 


(In the Funk & 
‘creative, 


in its limits, original. 
Wagnall’ s Dictionary sense of ‘ 
inventive, novel.”’) 

2. It should be relevant (thus barring 
out the “creative, inventive or novel” 
statement that does not belong!) 

3. It should be, wherever possible, 
selective (that is, state or imply the 
type of reader most likely to be a 
prospect. ) 

4. It should be, ceteris 
we (that is, peay brief. 

It should, be cuphonicus (pleasing 
in “sound as well as sense.) 

It should be assimilable (readily 
oil uickly underst 

7. It can often be enhanced by the 
use of rally Ca and of internal rhyme. 
_ 8. Finally (and paramount to all else) 
it should rey the 
thought in the message. 


_ suc- 


biggest all-round 
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Clearly, a nice and none-too-easy 
job for the headline writer! A 
set of standards, certainly, that is 
formidable enough to give him 
pause before he contents himself 
with the first easy phrase that pops 
into mind. . 4 

“A thought in the headline’s 
worth ten in the text” only when 
the thought itself is found worthy 
to be made the headline. 


Penton Publishing Company 
Buys London Magazine 


The ‘Penton Publishing Company, 
Ltd., London, England, the Euro _ 
subsidiary of The Penton Publishi 
Company, Cleveland, has purchased The 
Service and Filling Station, a monthly 
magazine published at London. Con- 
tinental editions in French and German 
are published at Paris and Berlin re- 
spectively. 

Vincent Delport, director and manager 
of The Penton Publishing Company, 
Ltd., seeeeeee ublisher of the maga- 
zine. Other cers include H. Cole 
Estep, suataing director, and D. 
Pease, . se¢retary. 


New Account for Wells 
Agency 
The Tillman Survey, Boston, financial 
advisory service, has appointed the Wells 
Advertising Agency, of that city, to di- 
rect its advertising account. Newspapers 
and magazines are being used. 


Appoint Garfield Agency 

Bronston Brothers & Company, New 
York, and the Brigham-Hopkins Com- 
pany, Baltimore, both Goonkasenen of 
straw hats and summer headwear, have 
appointed Garfield, Inc., New York ad- 
Sewertising agency, to direct their adver- 
* tiéing are. 


Peanut Axcourit to White & 
Parton 

The advertising accognt of the Tom 

Huston Peanut Company, Columbus, 

Ga., thas been placed with White & 

Parton, Ine., ew York advertising 

agency. ‘at, 


J. R. Hoopes Joins 
Jerome B. Gray 


John R. Hoopes, who has been con- 
nected with the administration offices of 
Haverford College for the last five years, 
has joined. Jérome' B. Gray; Philade(phia 
advertising, as a copy writer. 


Death of F. S. Goerke 


Frank S. Goerke, for the last two 
years general superintendent of The 
Marchbanks Press, New York, died at 
Bellerose, N. Y., recently. 
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pws Delineator Beauty Institute 
on the fifteenth floor of the 
Butterick Building... part ol 
Delineator Home Institute 


UTE 





$350,000,000 
AND MORE 
A YEAR 


What is the American woman 
buying in cosmetics? What is 
she going to buy? What does 
she consider smart...and what 
doesn’t she? 

It’s high time a scientific study 
of her taste was made. 

For each year now she spends 
something over $350,000,000 


for creams, powders and lotions. 


, SOURCES OF , 
* INFORMATION ~ 


Six months ago we planned the 
Delineator Beauty Institute. It is 
now actively engaged in studying 
the public demand for cosmetics 
through three channels: 

First: The letters received from 


readers of Delineator in response 








to Celia Caroline Cole’s beauty 
talks... letters requesting advice 
on beauty problems. 

Second: Studying, at first-hand, 
women 8 purchases in the beauty 
departments of the leading stores, 
Third: With the direct cooper- 
ation of hundreds of readers who 
have consented to try out various 
beauty preparations for us, give 
us their frank Opinions, answer 


detailed questionnaires, and so on. 


THE INSTITUTE 
“FILLS A NEED 


A year or more ago we saw a real 


need for the Beauty Institute. 


—S 
| ataactny | 


to Delineator’s readers. And 


help the manufacturer and | 
advertising agency with the 
problems of manufacturing, 

merchandising, and to give advi 
about women’s present deman 
and, more important, her d 
mands for the immediate futuré 
Already we ve discovered a gre 
many amazingly interesting fac 
If you want further informatio 
write to Helen Martin, Directea 
of Delineator Beauty Institute 


161 Sixth Avenue, New Yo 
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Redivivus 1926 

















The Sincerest Form of Flapdoodle 


Its Name Is Imitation, Against Which the Advertiser Provides His Own 
Protection 


Based on an Interview by John W. Boyle with 


Ralph H. Baruth 


Sales Manager, Julius Kayser & Company 


N a world of consumers who 

have defied Style, what are to 
be the fates of those other and 
older and less glamorous deities of 
trade whose names are Quality and 
Reputation and Prestige? 

We live in a cosmos of novelties. 
Our shop windows glow with a 
kaleidoscope of 


in a .maple-paneled window on 
Fourth, a half-block off Main, ap- 
pears the same thing—at least the 
style is the same—priced at $16.50. 
: How about it? What of qual- 
ity! 

Whether or not the belief is 
justified, the fact remains that in 
these style-con- 








new ideas ; but each 
is an idea that is 
new only for a 
matter of hours. 
That which is in- 
vented this morn- 
ing, this afternoon 
is imitated; and 


imitator? 


business men com- 
plain of the theft 
of their creations. 


The thievery is 
widespread. This 
week, the Federal 
Trade Commission 
is announcing its 
action on rules 
adopted in resolu- 








HAT is the advertiser’s 
protection —if any— 
against the copyist? Where- 
in does the originator gain 
or lose — and 


It is literally true that 
imitation is the sincerest 
form of flattery. That is, for 
the originator. 
copyist, imitation is the sin- 
cerest form of flapdoodle. 

Style piracy is a real prob- 
lem. This article outlines 
the views of a company 
which must contend with it 
almost every day of the year. 


scious days all 
style-conscious 
consumers—in 
other words, all 
women — seem to 
believe that style. 
if it is not the 
whole _considera- 
tion in buying 
merchandise, is 
consideration 
enough, If good 
style insures high 
quality—and many 
a consumer seems 
to believe, vaguely, 
that it does—then 
so much the bet- 


wherein the 


But for the 














tion form by oe 
factors of the upholstery-textile in- 
dustry; and one of the rules, ac- 
cepted by the commission as an ex- 
pression of the trade—and thus 
tacitly given the commission’s en- 
dorsement—is this: 

RESOLVED: That the members of 
the upholstery-fabrics industry go on 
record as being unalterably opposed to 
any piracy of patterns or designs, that 
they condemn such action, and that they 
will make every effort within their power 
to bring about the discontinuance of 
such practices. 

Thus, in the trade of upholstery 
fabrics, the imitation of patterns 
and designs is called “piracy.” And 
what stronger word can we find 
by which to characterize the prac- 
tice as it permeates another indus- 
try—the industry of women’s wear? 

Today, in a walnut-paneled win- 
dow on Main Street appears a 
dress, styled in a brand-new mode 
and priced at $25. Next Monday, 


ter. 

In such a situation, what be- 
comes of quality? Is the quality 
that is manufactured into the $25 
garment really worth while? In 
such a situation, in which the one 
article is the original and the other 
a copy, what is the gain—or the 
loss—to the originator? Why need 
the originator spend his money and 
his energy in pioneering? And 
why need he, mindful of his repu- 
tation, hold his quality high and 
thus force himself to hold high his 
price, when the copyist. with no 
more effort than is entailed in ex- 
amining the original and selecting 
a cheaper material, may duplicate 
the style and produce an article 
that can be sold for a price con- 
siderably lower? 

The questions interested the 
sales manager of a women’s wear 
concern to which both style and 
quality are very real issues—Ralph 
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H. Baruth, of Julius Kayser & 
Company, of New York. 

The Kayser company manufac- 
tures hosiery, underwear and gloves 
for women. For longer than the 
span of a generation, the name has 
been known to the retail trade—a 
name upheld and “sold” to the con- 
suming public today through the 
medium of advertising. But wo- 
men of today are buying style. In 
its newspaper advertising, with a 
view to moving Kayser merchan- 
dise off the shelves of its dealers, 
Kayser advertising treats style 
frankly as news. 

How about it? What is the ad- 
vertiser’s protection—if any— 
against the copyist? Wherein 
does the originator gain or lose— 
and wherein the imitator? 

“Protection?” said Mr. Baruth. 
“In one respect, of course, protec- 
tion is afforded by the law. Lf, 
for instance, a manufacturer is 
producing a stocking with a certain 
type of heel that is woven by a 
process on which he holds a patent, 
and if a copyist brings out a simi- 
lar product, then the originator can 
bring an action for infringement. 
And, while it is true that no patent 
really is a protection until it has 
been adjudicated in court, still the 
matter of types of heel that mr 

used in stockings has been 
settled legally. 

“But beyond the law, in the op- 
portunities for imitating mere 
styles—which aren’t patentable— 
there might seem to be no protec- 
tion for the originator at all. It 
might seem that the copyist is just 
as well off as the originator—in 
fact, better off, for the copyist 
need give but little effort to the 
making of his imitation and need 
risk nothing in capital on a product 
not yet tried. All that he needs 
to do is to wait until the original 
has proved itself, and then step 
into the market with a product 
similarly styled, but cheaper. 


No Stopping the Copyist 

“There’s no method by 
which the copyist can be st . 
In the garment trade he’s looked 
upon as something we'll always 
have with us, Always, when we 
bring out a new style, we do so 
with ‘the knowledge that, if the 
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style proves popular, it will be 
copied. Usually we're obliged to 
surround our ideas with deepest 
secrecy; for the copyist, knowing 
that a given article is to be pro- 
duced by a well-established, well- 
advertised concern, would even go 
so far, if he could, as to beat us to 
the market with the imitation be- 
fore we could bring out the 


—. 

“But there is this saving thought : 
If you take the narrow view and 
consider only the results that ac- 
crue from a given instance of 
duplication, there’s. no denying, of 
course, that he who gets into the 
market first gains an advantage 
from his very priority. Even at 
his higher price, the originator of 
the quality product sells customers 
who otherwise would be caught by 
the cheaper imitation; and those 
customers once sold, are sold. 
Thus the woman who buys, say, a 
$25 dress—the original—certainly 
will not buy a $16 imitation a little 
later. 

“In the broader view, the origi- 
nator really is protected, not by the 
law, nor even by high-minded 
resolutions that his trade may 
“ae but by his advertising. 

“His advertising stakes out’ his 
claim. When he brings out a new 
product, and advertises it, he estab- 
lishes the fact beyond dispute that 
that product is his creation. To 
realize that truth, you need but 
look at the subject negatively. In 
what industries, or in what di- 
visions of industry, is the theft of 
ideas most prevalent? In indus- 
tries and branches of industry in 
which products and brands are not 
extensively advertised. For in- 
stance, women’s dresses. In that 
field, the copyist is downright no- 
torious; for there he can operate 
most easily. An idea there is 
everybody’s idea—and nobody’s. 
For what evidence can the origi- 
nator offer to prove that he origi- 
nated anything? 

“In our business we’ve seen the 
principle operate time and ‘again. 
Say we bring out a new line of 
shades in hosiery, or a new gar- 
ment in underwear, a garment new 
in color, or in design. The copyist 
imitates it and takes it to the re- 
tail) trade. What are his selling 
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Intestinal Fortitude 
to Do This! 


Pi siiten to the case of 
Dorothy and Dick. Who live in Los Angeles. Dorothy is 
twenty four...a business girl. Dick is a senior in high 
school. “We gotta have a new Radio,” says she; “that one 
of ours is nearly two years old!” To which he adds,“Right 
you are, Sis; we can’t afford to be old-fashioned!” «» 
How’s that for one on the chin, Papa? Guess you'll have 
to go downtown tomorrow and do some bargaining. And 
Papa will. «. Youth yields quickest to the new. Which is 
particularly true of Los Angeles...where 1,500,000 pros- 
perous, anti-old people do things, go places, want the 
new in everything and get it! Specifically do they want 
and get the news-and-advertising purveyor which, likewise, 
is youthfully minded and doing things ....The Los An- 
geles Examiner. No mossbacks among our better than 
200,000 daily and 440,000 Sunday readership! Examiner 
folks are moderns: they will buy what you have to sell. 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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points? Price? Yes, of course. 
But what to bolster his price?. This 
—that what he is ering is a 
duplicate, in style, of something 
that Kayser is offering. And why 
does he mention Kayser? Because 
he knows that the retailer knows 
Kayser’s name and Kayser’s repu- 
tation. 

“Every time an imitator men- 
tions Kayser, he. pays. Kayser a 
compliment. And the effect of 
that compliment is heightened by 
the dealer’s knowledge that Kayser 
is mentioned by a man who is try- 
ing to sell competing goods. 

“If the copyist, stretching the 
truth, says that his cheaper imita- 
tion is ‘just as good’ as the Kayser 
article, then, too, he pays us a com- 
pliment; for thus he establishes 
our merchandise as a quality stand- 
ard—as a high mark to try. to 
attain. 

“An easy thing to imitate is 
color, for instance, colors in hos- 
iery. I like to bring out colors in 
groups. For instance, season be- 
fore last, our colors were named 
for the planets—Neptune, Mars, 
Mercury, Venus and so on. Last 
season they were tones—Falltone, 
Streetone, Nutone, Bluetone, Grey- 
tone, Sandtone and Teatone. This 


season they have been ‘skins’—-+ 


Beachskin, Bareskin, Fairskin, 
Clearskin, Roseskin, and so on. 

“How many of those colors are 
descriptive? Season before last it 
happened that the Mars color was 
a shade of rose-nude. But what ts 
the color of Neptune, or Mercury? 
What is Teatone? It might be 
almost any color. How, then, are 
our colors protected? By associa- 
tion. 

“We have united our colors in 
groups, given each group a dis- 
tinctive name, and then, in our ad- 
vertising, linked that group name 
with the name of Kayser. 

“And thus it came about, season 
before last, that a woman would go 
into a retail store and say: ‘I want 
to look at some of those Kayser 
stockings that are named for the 
stars.’ We had staked out our 
claim, even in the sky; for our 
group of names included all the 
planets—the only heavenly bodies 
whose names are commonly Known. 

“Tt is literally true-that imitation 
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is the sincerest form of flattery. 
Consider Poiret. The copyists 
copy his gowns and say to the cus- 
tomers, ‘This is authentic Poiret, 
an exact duplicate of one of his 
designs.’ And the woman, who 
buys one of the copies hopes the 
time will come when she can have 
an original. 

_ “For the copyist himself, imita- 
tion is the sincerest form of flap- 
doodle. His Paradise—if Paradise 
it is—is a Paradise for fools. He’s 
a wave-rider. Until a wave comes 
along, he goes nowhere at all. 
He’s about as permanent and as re- 
sponsible as a gadfly. I often 
wonder how he sizes up to his 
banker. 

“If imitation is flapdoodle for 
the little fellow, for the out-and- 
out copyist who makes copying his 
business, itis folly, also, for the 
big fellow. The manufacturer’s 
salesmen say to the management: 
‘We ought to have such and such 
an article to fill out our line. The 
XYZ Company has it, and it’s a big 
seller. Give us something like it.’ 
Fairly often, the manufacturer is 
persuaded. But if he feels about 
the matter the way I do, he doesn’t 
enjoy the experience. For he 
knows that, while the thing may 
sell, he’s not helping his own repu- 
tation. He’s paying a compliment, 
not to himself, but to the other 
fellow.” 





“Printers’ Ink,’’ Counsellor to 
Advertising Agents 
Tue Metren AssoctaTes 
Honotvutu, Jury 6, 1929 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Thank you for your letter of May 14, 
and for placing our name on the mail- 
ing list for the bulletin index of sub- 
a treated in Printers’ Inx and 

RINTERS Ink Montuty. Already we 
have found these very useful and know 
that they will become increasingly use- 
ful in our work. 

It is gratifying to have the assurance 
of ready and constructive service at our 
command.as a member of the Printers’ 
Inx family. We find that the Printers’ 
Inx Publications serve our purposes in 
the same manner as a _ law library.serves 
a counsellor. Clients value coun- 
sel ked by reference to Printers’ 
Inx and, consequently, our service to 
them becomes more remunerative in pro- 
portion to our command of the infor- 
mation contained in this valuable ad 


vertising law library. 
~ Geenes MELLEN, 


General Manager. 
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ACCOUNTS 


Wilson Golf and Athletic Equipment 
is another of the 506 Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products that used The 
Examiner exclusively in San Fraa- 
cisco during 1928. 





One of the finest groups of sports 
writers in the Country have won for 
The Examiner a great and enthusias- 
tic following of both men and 
women interested in sports of every 
kind—a follewing that is exception- 
ally responsive to the advertising of 
Sport Equipment, Sports Wear and 
everything else that appeals to their 
désire for comfort and pleasure. 





Note: This does not include 102 
exclusive Financial and Auto- 
motive Accounts that bring 
the total to 608. 








ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 





One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 20 Million 
People. Member International News Service and Universal Service. 
Member of Associated Press. Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


W. W. CHEW A. R. BARTLETT J.D.GALBRAITH T. C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Ave. 3-129 General Motors Bldg. 612 Hearst Bldg. 625 Hearst Bldg. 
NEW YORK CITY DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Why 
| am joining LIBERTY magazin 


by James O'Shaughnessy 


. « « « formerly executive secretary of 
the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies 


IBERTY MAGAZINE has asked me 
to become its business manager 
and I have accepted. In identifying 
myself completely with Liserty I 
feel that I am joining another great 
national undertaking in advertising 
—an undertaking of proportions so 
large as to satisfy any man’s highest 
ambitions. 


I have previously been associated with 
the company which owns LIBERTY. 
The growth of The Chicago Tribune 
under the present management has 
been a superb, outstanding event in 
the history of publishing. Its publish- 
ing activities have been extended to 
include vast holdings of timberlands, 
a fleet of ships, paper mills in this 
country and in Canada, a leading news- 
paper syndicate, a great radio station, 
European and oceanic editions. 


I have seen this same management 
enter a crowded New York newspaper 
field with a new idea in American 
Journalism. In one decade this idea 
has been developed into one of the 
most prosperous newspapers in the 
world, with the largest newspaper cir- 
culation in America. 


I have watched the giant strides 
LisertyY has taken. With the brains, 
energy and resources that are behind 
it, I foresee its great future. I believe 
LIBERTY is now one of the greatest 
advertising forces ever developed. And 
it has just begun. 
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James O'Shaughnessy 


Advertising is confined to its channe 
and is shaped by its media. Adverti 
ing can grow only with the,growth « 
its media. Because of the large vo 
ume advertising has attained, it need 
better access to the public than eve 
before. 


The next outstanding service to ad 
vertising is an enlarged and improv 
media, fitting into markets with bette 
economies. LIBERTY offers along th 
course of true economy a needed se 
vice to all publishing and advertisin 
generally. LIBERTY is a new powe 
come into advertising. I.am glad t 
have a part in directing this fo 
toward increasing the effectivene: 
of advertising. 
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. atsriter i936 
LIBERTY guarantees 


2,250,000 


average nef paid circulation 


This is an increase of a 
quarter of a million in 
circulation, buf...... 


There will be no increase 
in Advertising Rates.... 
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LiBEREY 


A Weekly for Everybody 
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advertised in St.Louis 


exchastves/y in 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR and the 
other large evening newspaper 


S* LOUIS MERCHANTS 
who are in a position to 
check results closely, place the 
bulk of their advertising in two 
large St. Louis evening news- 
papers. 








Department stores, for instance, 
placed 436,097 lines more in The 
St. Louis Star, during the first 
six months of 1929, than they 
placed in the daily morning 
newspaper. 


Their lead is a safe one for 
national advertisers to follow. 





THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT Co 
National Advertising Representative— 






























Unexplored Possibilities for Raw 
Materials 


Sound Sleepers, in the Chemical Field, for Example; But When They 
Awake to the Sales Avenues Now Unknown, Vast New 
Territories Will Await Them 


By Frazer V. Sinclair 


Business Manager, Drug Markets 


T is no exaggeration to say 

that, except in the narrowest 
competitive sense, sales effort 
hardly exists in the raw materials 
field. Chemicals today are largely 
bought by the customer, not sold 
by the producer. And while many 
products in this field have unex- 
ploited possibilities beyond the most 
ambitious dreams of the men re- 
sponsible for their production and 
sales, the advertising that could be 
written around these products, 
either by large producers alone or 
by groups of smaller manufacturers 
jointly, is given practically no 
chance to show what returns it 
could bring the industry in in- 
creased sales volume. 

The condition which has grown 
up here is similar to that in many 
other old industries. Large expen- 
ditures of money have been laid 
out, both by producers of natural 
and manufactured raw materials, 
for equipment and for plants. Hav- 
ing made this expenditure, business 
leaders in the industry have been 
content as a class to accept and 
meet whatever demand has de- 
veloped in the natural course of 
trade, to place their money invest- 
ment, their time, and their energy 
at the disposal of a growing or re- 
ceding market with the same fa- 
talistic attitude the farmer adopts 
toward periods of drought and rain. 

Simply, many producers have 
come to feel that their products are 
standardized with standardized 
markets, that buyers can only pur- 
chase within certain definite needs, 
and that, therefore, aggressive mer- 
chandising consists entirely in forc- 
ing oneself to the buyer’s attention 
as a source of supply for any given 
commodity. 

In line with this attitude, raw 
materials advertising as a whole 
has become mainly institutional. 
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Filling white space with the name 
of the material in large black let- 
ters and the name of the company 
in even larger and blacker type, jis 
believed to be modern, aggressive 
advertising to the trade by many 
producers. Manufacturers in other 
industries have long since proved 
that progressive advertising con- 
sists of showing users how better 
to employ a product and in pointing 
out new uses—doing this co-opera- 
tively as a group of producers when 
individual manufacturers feel they 
are too small to do it alone. 

A few examples of both types of 
merchandising as carried on in the 
chemical industry will, I think, 
show graphically what is not being 
done, and also what might be done, 
to expand vastly the uses of raw 
materials in this field. 


Not an Ounce of Imagination Is 
Brought to Bear 


A few months ago the Aus- 
tralian representatives of a com- 
pany producing a raw material, 
which has been in use for many 
years all over the world, came to 
this country to find out why their 
product’s sales were standing still. 
Investigation showed that within 
the last few years new products, 
synthetic and otherwise, had been 
replacing the old. On learning this, 
the representatives, instead of 
studying how their product should 
stack up, pointing out to American 
users its advantages over competi- 
tive materials, and outlining a sound 
merchandising program for their 
agents, decided to let nature take 
its course. Turning their product 
over to a broker here to sell as de- 
mand requires, the representatives 
went home. If you want any of 
their product, you will find it avail- 
able and you may have it by asking 
for it and paying the price. But 
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no one will approach you to urge 
its use. 

It is such a defeatist attitude that 
dominates the raw materials field 
too strongly. 

Consider glycerin. This is a prod- 
uct which the market knows all 
about. It is as matter of fact to the 
user as sugar to the housewife. 
Practically every toothpaste made 
has glycerin in it. But as tooth- 
paste manufacturers can buy 
glycerin only in proportion’to their 
sales, there apparently is small op- 
portunity for the glycerin seller to 
get his customers to stock up. So, 
over the years, sellers of glycerin 
have fallen into the rut of thinking 
that “everyone knows all about 
glycerin.” Competition has been 
on price and delivery, and the gen- 
eral attitude is one of “why should 
I do missionary work?” and of “ad- 
vertising doesn’t pay me.” 

But the mistake was in thinking 
that everybody in the industry did 
know everything about glycerin. 
About six months ago, two: English 
chemists published a paper in which 
they gave in detail all the uses of 
glycerin ever recorded, much of the 
material coming from small college 
and business laboratories the world 
over. Most of these scattered re- 
ports probably had been seen by 
only a very few people until the two 
Englishmen gathered them together 
in a single volume. 

A tremendous mass of research 
data had never been explored; ma- 
terial which, if studied, would have 
provided many new uses and would 
have provided a considerable con- 
sumption of glycerin. All because 
no active force was pushing new 
uses in people’s minds. 

This is all the more remarkable 
in that glycerin producers are 
mainly soap manufacturers, and no 
group has proved itself more alert 
than the latter in modern merchan- 
dising. How big a bet was over- 
looked is indicated by the fact that 
when one new use of glycerin— 
that of anti-freeze for automobile 
radiators—was promoted, some ex- 
ceptionally fine advertising and mer- 
chandising resulted. 

_American industry is just begin- 
ning to realize what research is 
and what it means to the expansion 
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of business, yet right now few men 
are willing to pay for research as 
a long time investment. In raw 
materials especially, research must 
carry over a long period during 
which the manufacturer must have 
patience with the men who are 
digging out the data on the product 
and with the men who are exploit- 
ing it to the market. 

On the positive side of our in- 
dustry’s merchandising picture we 
have the aromatic chemicals pro- 
ducers, who have started something 
which splendidly illustrates how re- 
search can send off products, which 
seemingly have reached their limit, 
on new and broader merchandising 
highways. 

Aromatics Liven Up 


For years the sale of aromatics 
had been confined almost entirely 
to perfumes and to toilet goods. 
Sales, as had those of so many 
other basic materials, had become 
purely a competitive affair of sell- 
ing the goods of one reputable pro- 
ducer against those of another. The 
salesman who shook the most hands 
or gave the best price concession 
was the one who sold the most aro- 
matics. Then, of a sudden, this 
branch of the chemical industry 
came to a realization that it need 
not be dependent exclusively on the 
toilet goods field for its prosperity. 
It got the vision that the sense of 
smell could and should apply in 
things other than perfumes. 

Aromatic chemical producers be- 
gan research on the basis of the 
fact, as Dr. Donald A. Laird of 
Colgate University pointed out in 
Printers’ InxK, that smell has 
a profound influence on human 
emotions. 

As a result, aromatic odors are 
sweeping into the merchandising 
field in much the same way that 
color lately took it by storm. Re- 
cent paint advertising features 
pleasant smelling lacquer—a splen- 
did sales point for paint when you 
consider that the large majority of 
lacquer in small cans is not only 
purchased but used by women. 
Automobile manufacturers, among 
the first to seize on color for sales 
stimulation, show signs of being 
the first to capitalize aromatic od- 
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Little Whims and Habits 
Often Have Big Results 


Brash would be the advertiser who tried to 
popularize hairpins . . . yet there are more 
women to sell to than ever before. 


Advertisers today are studying the little hu- 
man-nature “kinks” that make or break an 
industry. 


They are saying that such market factors as 
area, population, purchasing power and the like 
are, after all, merely a checkerboard, and that 
the real game is based on human reactions. 


A little kink accounts for the growing popu- 
larity of Sunday newspapers. It is illustrated 
in the old newspaper axiom:—the people most 
sure to read about an event are those who wit- 
nessed it. 


It’s the Saturday baseball fan who reaches 
first for the Sunday “sports” section. It’s the 
week-day matinee-goer who reads most avidly 
Sunday’s theatrical news. All the activities of 
the week are in effect so many lines of force 
impelling attention on the all-embracing Sun- 
day newspaper. 


The circulation of the Sunday edition of the 
Los Angeles Times is equivalent to 78% of all 
the families in Southern California having an 
income of $35. a week or over. 


3 Anois Times 


Rastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Bivd., 
Chicago. 485 Madison Ave., New York. Pacifie Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell 
Co., 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 
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ors, for some automobile dealers not 
only are spraying the upholstery of 
cars on their floors but also are 
giving the entire showroom a pleas- 
ant odor with its consequent subtle 
sales appeal to the women who are 
reputed to be from 60 to 80 per 
cent responsible for all family pur- 
chases. 

What sales possibilities the pro- 
ducers of aromatics have opened 
through this research is for anyone 
to imagine. An indication of how 
many are the ramifications for 
capitalizing the sense of smell of 
industry as well as of the public, 
is the case of the automobile gasket 
manufacturer who had difficulty 
keeping labor in his plant because 
offensive odors were given off in 
the production of his gaskets. When 
he neutralized these odors with 
aromatics, his labor turnover was 
immediately reduced. 

Not only is there a vast new 
market for these raw aromatic 
chemicals in other such similar 


cases, but the fact that aromatics 
can make many products a little 


more appealing to the public on 
initial inspection is opening up the 
widest of possibilities for this sec- 
tion of the chemical industry.* 


Consumer and Industrial 
Advertising Possibilities 

After considering this from the 
point of widespread distribution, 
consider the opportunities for in- 
dustrial advertising which their re- 
search has opened to aromatics pro- 
ducers. Then consider the consumer 
advertising possibilities which it has 
opened for manufacturers in a hun- 
dred diverse fields. And, finally, 
compare such merchandising, based 
on intelligent research, with that of 
merchandising for other raw ma- 
terials which consists in simply 
stating that So-and-So is a source 
of supply for this, that, or the other 
material—“when you need it.” 

Essentially, the reason for chem- 
ical merchandising being behind 
that of merchandising in many 
other industries is that the de- 
velopment of new uses has been left 
to the users of the chemicals. This 

*For further information on this point 
see “And Now the Oversold Consumer 
Will Need a Nose Clip,” in this issue. 
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is the diametric opposite of the pro- 
cedure followed in constructive 
merchandising. 

For illustration. When Mr. 
O’Sullivan decided to make rubber 
heels, I doubt if he came to his 
decision through any suggestion by 
the producers of rubber. Rather, 
he probably manufactured rubber 
heels because he himself got the in- 
spiration, and went to the producers 
and showed them that here was a 
new market for this raw material. 
It was a case of the user pointing 
out to the raw materials producer 
how the product could be more 
widely used. 

In the chemical industry, as well, 
it has been too often the user of 
the material who has uncovered 
new ways to put the product to 
work. Actually the buyer is doing 
the experimenting and it is he who 
also is doing the developing of new 
markets, which is both the wrong 
and the long way about. Individual 
users cannot speed merchandising 
as fast as can suppliers. Instead of 
letting the market develop naturally, 
producers should be doing the ex- 
perimenting, uncovering new uses, 
advertising these, and then mer- 
chandising them to the purchaser. 
If they did, they undoubtedly could 
do in two years what they are leav- 
ing to the purchaser to do in five. 

To draw a further analogy, let 
us look at other basic commodities. 
There is a good comparison in the 
metals industry. Aluminum re- 
cently embarked on a spirited cam- 
paign to develop new uses in in- 
dustry. In widely diverse fields it 
now is advertising not the met- 
allurgical characteristics of alumi- 
num but how these varied markets 
can use aluminum for collapsible 
tubes, bottle caps, office furniture, 
and furnishings, paints, foil, and 
numerous other articles. 

On the other hand, steel, although 
not so closely controlled by one 
company as aluminum but yet 
largely dominated by a single leader 
which profits as the entire industry 
grows, was a long time in coming 
around to a realization that even 
its business could be vastly ex- 
panded by telling other industries 
and also consumers how further 
to use steel. In 1924, sheet steel 
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THE NEED FOR NEWS: 


Business men 
are subscribing 
at the rate of 
200 a week to a 
magazine not 


yet published. 
THE BUSINESS WEEK 


A Journal of Business News and Interpretation 
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This photograph is a composi 
likeness of men who make up th 
hundred million dollar space buyer 
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,. and how he sizes up 


NATION'S 
BUSINESS 


Take the men who are buying Nation’s Business for |i 
their clients. Blend them into one composite individual | 

and you have a space buyer responsible for billing far | 
above the $100,000,000 mark. Their recent comments 


on Nation’s Business are summed up below in the 
composite viewpoint of a single individual. 


F «<4. SA. 


I have kept a sharp eye on Nation’s Business. 
Couldn’t very well help it. You can’t overlook a 
publication that surges ahead with a 300 per 
cent circulation gain in six years, And continuous 
gains in advertising revenue (93 months of them, 
to be exact) are another sort of attention jogger 
you can’t very well overlook. 

You can’t lay it to editorial stunts or circula- 
tion tricks. There haven’t been any. 

The best explanation I know is this: Managing 
a business in these days of high speed and rapid 
change is like driving a car at night. You have to 
see what’s ahead — or you crash. And Nation’s 
Business is a headlight for more than 300,000 
important executives. 


USINESS == 
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A MILLION 


agate lines of advertising 


GAINED 


during the first 
six months of 1929 


HIS means that more and 

more advertisers are 
learning the value of COM- 
PLETE COVERAGE as ob- 
tainable in the Big Louisville 
Market at one economical 
advertising cost through— 
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’ 
manufacturers decided to sell steel 
instead of allowing it merely to 
be bought, and today those pro- 
ducers are advertising 5,000 prod- 
ucts. Still, I recently saw a private 
residence being put up with steel 
beams in Rockville Center, N. Y., 
and I wondered whether there are 
not further possibilities for the 
promotion of steel in home build- 
ing. 

tt is inconceivable that any basic 
material producer can believe his 
material is being used to its maxi- 
mum or that it is being more than 
partially advertised and merchan- 
dised. 

White mineral oil for years was 
sold primarily as an internal lubri- 
cant and was used to a certain 
extent in toilet preparations. Re- 
cently it had thrust upon it a 
market of the largest possibilities, 
for the Pacific Coast fruit indus- 
try has started to wrap fruit in an 
oiled paper to preserve it and is 
using white mineral oil also as an 
integral part of certain fruit sprays. 
Carload sales instead of bottle 
sales! 

Concrete cases illustrate how a 
sound merchandising and advertis- 
ing campaign can be developed in 
several ways, either by the indi- 
vidual or by a group. 

(1) Where producers control a 
raw material and depend for ex- 
istence on their own efforts alone, 
we see some effective merchandis- 
ing. The fact that such merchan- 
dising can be done for a raw ma- 
terial under control of one company 
shows that raw materials in gen- 
eral could profit. Individual pro- 
ducers of Ethylene Glyco, for 
example, have advertised and mer- 
chandised in a most modern way 
and markets for this product have 
been developed in fields ranging 
from dynamite to lacquer. Sharples 
Solvents are another example of 
how a chemical specialty controlled 
by a single developing company has 
been built up. 

(2) If individual manufacturers 
feel they are too small to do an in- 
dividual job of advertising and 
merchandising, they can adopt the 
idea of the Norwegian Cod Liver 
Oil producers. With large sections 
of Norway’s population dependent 
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for their entire livelihood on cod 
fishing and on the sale of cod liver 
oil the world over, producers of 
raw and refined medicinal cod liver 
oil pay an export tax on every bar- 
rel shipped out of Norway. 

This tax goes into an advertising 
fund, part of which is devoted to 
promoting research. On the basis 
of research data uncovered on what 
cod liver oil will do and why it 
does it, Norwegian oil producers 
are running monthly advertising in 
England and America to entrench 
themselves so deeply into the world 
market for cod liver oil that any 
new products which may be dis- 
covered in the future will have a 
most difficult time affecting the 
sales of cod liver oil and the wel- 
fare of Norway’s fishing folk. 

This .campaign, embarked on 
jointly by large and small producers 
in Norway, not only is providing 
producer advertising which has in- 
terested new bottlers to go into the 
business of bottling cod liver oil, 
but it is leading American im- 
porters to do additional advertising 
to stimulate the use of cod liver oil 
among consumers. What the Nor- 
wegians are doing with this raw 
material, American producers can 
do for many other raw products. 

It has been a sound criticism of 
American business: that, except in 
a few of our great corporations, 
appropriations for research have 
been made with reluctance. Direc- 
tors have been characteristically 
half-sure that their money was be- 
ing wasted unless immediately pro- 
ductive of results. This state of 
mind has dominated the sale of 
chemicals and raw materials despite 
the fact that this is an industry 
which grows mainly by research. 

_ But with new chemicals develop- 
ing constantly, either as a result of 
such research or as by-products of 
actual manufacture, and with such 
brilliant practical merchandising 
examples to follow as those of 
aromatics and of dozens of chemi- 
cal specialties which have created 
new markets and then held them in 
the face of even newer competition, 
we may conceivably be reaching a 
new frontier of raw chemicals ad- 
vertising which will develop adver- 
tising pioneers of its own. 








How a New Name Dramatized 


a Product 


A New Stocking Didn’t Take Hold When Called “Repello” but Was a 
Success as “Silk-Sealed” 


Fr REQUENTLY a good prod- 
uct’s sales will languish for 
lack of a name which will drama- 
tize the product in the minds of 
the retailer and consumer. Given 
a new name, the same product 
often will take on character, im- 
press itself on the trade and the 
public, and prove itself a consider- 
able merchandising success. The 
case of Dexdale “Silk-Sealed” 
hosiery is a very good illustra- 
tion. 

According to an official of the 
company, a process was found 
about two years ago for strength- 
ening each thread separately. One 
of the main characteristics of hos- 
iery finished under this process was 
that it repelled staining and per- 
spiration acids. Water rolled off 
and mud, ink, coffee and other 
liquids were resisted, the hosiery 
not staining readily. 

the basis of resistance to 
liquids, the name Repello was 
adopted, and the hosiery line was 
merchandised under this name. But 
it did not seem to take 

At the beginning of this year it 
was felt that the product and the 
process which produced it were 
satisfactory but that something 
different must be done to stimulate 
sales. After casting about, it was 
decided to change the name from 
Repello to “Silk-Sealed.” It also 
was decided that several other ad- 
vantages besides resistance to 
staining could be featured under 
the new name, while continuing to 
stress the most important one of 
long wear. - 

With the changing of the name 
came an opportunity to elaborate 
the selling points of the process, 
and introductory advertising to the 
trade took full advantage of this 
opportunity. One of the early 
page advertisements shows how 
“Silk-Sealed,” a more intriguing 
name than the former, succeeded 
in dramatizing Dexdale hosiery to 
the trade: 
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“Silk 


rtant advance in hosi- 
ery since full fashioning! A scientific 
process that tremendously improves 
quality—gives hosiery extra sheerness 
et longer life! Read about it. , 
 Dexdal ale now announces the most im- 
portant achievement of years in hosiery 
king—its new process of “silk seal- 
ing.” At last, the finest and most deli- 
cate of pure silk threads are given quali- 
ties that they pve never before possessed 
ric, 


Dexdale introduces 
Sealing.’ 
The most im 


ss marks 
scientific 


process. pate. seals 
each pure silk filature giving to i 

—greater evenness of tebric -— both 
color and knit. 

—a clearness and lustre found only in 
the aoe 5 orcene hose. 

—added strength to withstand pulled 
threads and ‘runs. 

—a fabric that repels water and re- 
sists the destructive action of perspira- 
tion acids. 

Naturally this means hosiery that en- 
ables you to give the consumer more for 
her money she has ever received 


before. 
the first time in 


an important step fo: 
advance in hosiery history. 
The Dexdale 


It means that for 
years you are in a position to tell your 
— a hosiery story of intense interest 

story that will for you what 
“sales” ‘cad en, and such induce- 
ments can never do permanently—make 
and 5 cow profitable customers! 
tests have proved Dexdale 
(silk. sealed) Hosiery to outwear other 
quality brands. ag its provable quali- 
ties of superiority Dexdale Hosiery is 
now lifted out of the ruck of competi- 
tion. 

With smart style—with color correct- 
ness—with an exclusive “‘silk sealing” 
process to win woman—and with 
national advertising to sell her—the Dex- 
dale Department eu ‘- the busiest spot 


in every L 
ie plans to ild aggressi 
for the fenire, x aad 
ihe shrewd buyer will build with Dex- 
dale. 


Within six months of the intro- 
duction of “Silk Sealing,” Dexdale 
had added 20 per cent more dealers 
and had increased business from 
40 to 45 per cent, according to the 
company, in face of the fact that 
medium-priced hosiery generally 
fell behind. There was no change in 
the merchandising plan. The same 
stores were sold through the same 
salesmen. It was merely that the 
wear idea was dramatized in a 
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Every air mail out of Chicago 


carries clean attractive proofs 
from the BUNDSCHO shop 
to BUNDSCHO clients from 


coast to coast. Distance is no 
longer a barrier if you have an 


appetite for fine typography. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 
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way to impress it picturesquely on 
trade and consumer. 

In addition to the business-paper 
advertising, a booklet was pre- 
pared for retail salespeople on 
the answer to “What is ‘Silk Seal- 
ing?’” This booklet aimed to pic- 
ture graphically to the girl behind 
the retail counter the same ideas 
that trade and consumer advertis- 
ing were picturing to store buyers 
and to store customers. How each 
thread is strengthened, colors 
cleared, lustre heightened, and, 
lastly, liquids resisted, through the 
sealing process, was simply and 
clearly told so that clerks could 
talk “Silk Sealing” in a way to 
tell “customers that fragile, deli- 
cate and shimmery hosiery can at 
last be said to WEAR!” 

In brief, by finding a name that 
piqued the interest of trade and 
consumer, and by combining all of 
the elements that went into the 
process which made this hosiery 
different from others, the Dexdale 
company was able to tell in a 
clear-cut way a story that led up 
gradually to its major selling point 
—wear. This sales point of wear, 
which has been largely played 
down in the merchandising of most 
goods going to the consumer to- 
day in the belief that consumers 
first look for style and color, was 
in this case led up to by first 
graphically telling of increased 
good looks in the way of sheerness 
and lustre. Wear was the dra- 
matic climax of a sales story based 
on interest created by the product’s 
new name. 





New Accounts for Critchfield 

The Columbian Enameling and Stamp- 
ing Company, Terre Haute, Ind., manu- 
facturer of enamel steel ware and 
kitchen utensils, has placed its adver- 
tising account with Critchfield & Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency. 

The Conlon Corporation, Chicago 
manufacturer of electric washing 
machines, has also appointed the Critch- 
field agency to direct its advertising 
account. 


D. N. Waterbury with Lay 


Agency 
D. N. Waterbury has been appointed 
art director of The Lay Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. He was 
formerly with Lord & Thomas and 
Logan, Inc. 
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To Handle Additional Arrow- 
Hart & Hegeman Advertising 


The advertising account of the Arrow 
Electric Division of the Arrow-Hart & 
Hegeman Electric Company, Hartford, 
Conn., has been placed with Norris L. 
Bull, advertising agency, of that city. 
This agency has been handling the ad- 
vertising of the Hart & Hegeman Divi- 
sion, formerly the Hart Hegeman 
Manufacturing Company, and, through 
the new appointment, will handle the 
accounts of both divisions. Each division 
will advertise independently but space 
will be bought for both divisions as 
one account. 





Simmons Company Reports 
Sales Increase 


The Simmons Company, Chicago, and 
subsidiaries, report sales for June, 1929, 
, oe compared = 3,090,114 
or the corresponding month last r. 
Sales for the six months ended une 30, 
1929, were $23,011,035, against $17,008,- 
629 for the first six months of 1928. 





Russell Palmer Buys “Sugar” 


_ Sugar, an English-Spanish engineer- 
ing journal of the sugar industry, pub- 
lished at New York, has been purchased 
by Russell Palmer, former Biisher of 
anning Age and Fishing Gazette. It 
will be operated under the general man- 
agement of Kenneth K. Dean, who was 
= many years manager of Canning 
ge. 





Joins John S. King Agency 
as Member of Firm 


George R. Williams, formerly gen- 
eral manager of The Continental Jewelry 
Company, Cleveland, has joined The 
John S. King Company, Inc., adver- 
tising agen of that city, as a mem- 
ber of the firm in charge of sales con- 
sultation and sales development. 





Appoints John L. Butler 
Agency 

The Edward Tailoring Com » Inc., 
Philadelphia, manufacturer . gs men’s 
clothes, has appointed the John L. 
Butler Company, advertising agency of 
that Mca to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


Death of F. A. Maulsby 


_ Francis Ayer Maulsby, who had been 
in charge of market studies for The 
Erickson Company, New York, died 
July. 16. at Boston. He was, at’ one 
time, with The Blackman Company, 
New York. 








Appoints Powers & Stone 


The Dairymen’s Price Reporter, Pitts- 
burgh, has appointed Powers & Stone, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, New 
York, as its advertising representative. 
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s An index to business prog- 
ress in the Pacific Northwest 


“30, One of the indications of business virility 
4 in The Oregonian Market is the gain in adver- 


” tising volume made by The Oregonian for the 
ub. six months period ending June 30. 

4 This gain is 428,526 lines, and is greater 
yas than the combined gain of the three other 


Portland newspapers. 


y Of the 428,526 line increase, 230,370 lines 
en is national display; 132,608 lines local dis- 
Phe play; 65,548 lines classified. 

on For advertisers who “‘go as the department 


stores go”’ there is the significant fact that 
Portland department store space in The 


<— Oregonian shows a gain of 58,366 lines for 
“ the six-month period. 
Che Oregon 
: he Oregonian 
ne PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Preferred Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 
Circulation:-over 109,000 daily; over 172,000 Sunday 
Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 


ne, NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
285 Madison Ave, 333 N. Michigan Ave. 321 Lafayette Blvd. Monadnock Building 
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WE LIKE THIS MAN 





A new client of this company was telling us why he 
brought his business to us: “You have,” he said, “a 
combination of three qualities. Any two of them are 
easy to find, but to find all three together is somewhat 
rare. You have the spirit to do good work, the ability 
to do good work, and the resources for doing this work 


quickly and thoroughly.” He believed this to be true 


when he said it. We are going to try to keep him 
believing it for years and years. 
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Getting 4,043 Dealers to Enter 
a Window Contest 


Double Barreled Merchandising Program of Grigsby-Grunow Works 
Against the Inferiority Complex Possessed by So Many Dealers 


T# biggest obstacle in the way 
of a really successful window 
trimming contest, according to the 
experience of the Grigsby-Grunow 
Company, Chicago, manufacturers 
of Majestic radios, is the inferi- 
ority complex possessed by most 
retailers. It is unusual indeed to 
encounter a retailer who does not 
believe that as a window trimmer 
he is at least a little better than the 
average. Most of them will admit, 
privately at least, that they are 
really good in this respect. Even 
so, they shy away from the contest 
idea in the thought that of course 
they will have no chance at all in 
competing with other dealers all 
over the country. This is why we 
see sO many competitive window 
trimming campaigns that are little 
more than gestures. 

Grigsby-Grunow had to whip this 
inferiority complex proposition last 
March because thousands of good 
window displays were absolutely 
essential to the company’s campaign 
to ward off the expected midsum- 
mer slump. A general theme for 
the advertising program was needed 
—something different. An official 
of the organization thought that 
this could be supplied by the deal- 
er’s window. 

“Have some real window dis- 
plays,” he suggested, “and then let 
advertising tell the people that if 
they will look at these displays they 
will find something interesting and 
important.” 

But how could the dealers be per- 
suaded to put in the “real” dis- 
plays? A limited number could be 
sold the idea from a standpoint of 
general advertising value but the 
thing had to be country-wide; at 
least one dealer in every town 
where Majestic radios were sold 
had to do his part or the important 
move against the expected midsum- 
mer slump would be weakened. 

“The only thing we could think 
of,” said Duane Wanamaker, the 
Grigsby-Grunow advertising man- 
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ager, “was to inaugurate a contest 
—one of those things about which 
so much noise is made and with 
which so relatively little is accom- 
plished. To make it a success we 
recognized that we should have to 
do a great deal more than merely 
offer the conventional series of 
prizes. We simply could not afford 
to have a few photographs of win- 
dows dribbling in from here and 
there; the thing had to be nation- 
wide.” 

And this is the way Grigsby- 
Grunow proceeded with the result 
that more than 4,000 of the ap- 
proximately 12,000 dealers handling 
the Majestic radio entered the con- 
test. 

Two series of prizes were of- 
fered. The first was in the so- 
called national contest sponsored by 
the company itself. In addition, 
each Majestic distributor was in- 
structed to put on a district contest. 

The prizes were numerous and 
sizable, ranging all the way from 
$1,000 down. There was an inter- 
esting series of cash awards and 
plenty of lesser prizes such as 
watches. 


Overcoming a Complex 


“The object of having the two 
contests,” Mr. Wanamaker ex- 
plains, “was to reduce or remove 
the inferiority complex thought 
from the minds of our dealers. A 
man might decide offhand that of 
course he could not gain a prize 
in competing with dealers of the 
whole nation; but he might have 
a chance in the district contest. I 
suppose that probably a couple of 
thousand dealers put in these spe- 
cial windows because the proposi- 
tion was advanced to them by the 
district distributor whom, in most 
cases, they knew personally. 

“The district prizes were the 
same in every particular as those 
offered in the national contest. The 
only difference between the two was 
that the dealer would send the pho- 
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tograph of his window to the dis- 
trict office if he entered that contest 
or to our headquarters at Chicago 
if he were entering the national 
race. 

“The details of the proposition 
were merchandised to our dealers 
through business-paper and direct- 
mail advertising. And then the 
salesmen were given the job of fol- 
lowing up the whole matter and 
personally selling the idea. A se- 
ries of prizes—also both national 
and district—were offered to sales- 
men as a premium for persuading 
dealers to put in the special win- 
dow trims, with material supplied 
by us. The salesman could help 
the dealer in the actual physical 
process of trimming the window if 
he so desired. That was perfectly 
all right with us. All we wanted 
was that the window should go in. 

“With the inferiority complex 
idea being removed by the district 
contest on the one hand and with 
the salesman striving to interest 
the dealer on the other, it was not 
at all surprising that we had a 
total of 4,043 windows entered in 
this contest—a surprisingly large 
number, as anyone acquainted with 
this sort of thing will readily rec- 
ognize. 

“Another factor in the success of 
this contest unquestionably was that 
our methods of merchandising it 
gave the dealers an entirely new 
view of the extreme importance of 
a good window display in an adver- 
tising way. We showed them that 
the window was in fact the cen- 
tral argument of all we were try- 
ing to say at the beginning of the 
campaign. By taking page after 
page of newspaper space to urge 
people to look into the dealer’s 
window on a certain date we were 
concentrating attention on the store 
in a way never before done. 

“I believe that we have started 
something with this window display 
contest of 1929 that is going. to be 
of profound merchandising signi- 
ficance for a long time to come. 
Get more than 4,000 live dealers 
doing their very best in the way of 
installing window trims and then 
show.them by the results—as we 
unquestionably have done this sum- 
mer—that this is one of the most 
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effective ways of selling merchan- 
dise, and you have gone a long way 
toward building dealer efficiency. 
If we should have occasion to use 
window displays next year to com- 
bat the 1930 threat of a midsummer 
slump (this threat, although reflect- 
ing a more or less imaginary con- 
dition, comes every year) we are 
going to find it much easier to se- 
cure the enthusiastic co-operation 
from our dealers.” 





Form Wightman-Hodgins, Inc. 

Wightman-Hodgins, Inc., has been 
organized at New York, as an adver- 
tising service for technical industries. 
Lucius I. ightman and A. 
Waters, formerly president and secre- . 
tary, respectively, of Wightman-Hicks, 
Inc., recently dissolved, will serve the 
new corporation in similar capacities, 
and William H. Hodgins, technical ad- 
viser of the former agency, will be vice- 
president and treasurer. 

Other officers are: A. Huber, assis- 
tant treasurer, and B. Broadwood, as- 
sistant secretary. 

H. L. Hicks and C. d; C. Clarke, who 
were executives of Wightman-Hicks, Inc., 
have formed a new agency business, at 
New York, under the name of Hicks, 
Clarke & Company, Inc. 


Western Newspaper Campaign 


for Baldwin Loud Speakers 

Nathaniel Baldwin, Inc., Salt Lake 
City, has appointed Stevens & Wallis, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, to 
direct an advertising campaign on its ‘ 
radio loud speakers. Seventeen news- 
papers in Utah, Idaho, Colorado, Ari- 
zona, Washington, Wyoming and Mon- 
tana will be used. 


Appoints G. Lynn Sumner 


Agency 

The Spool Cotton Company, New 
York, manufacturer of Clark’s O.N.T. 
and J. & P. Coat’s sewing and embroi- 
dery threads, has appointed The G. 
Lynn Sumner Company, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency, of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 


“Game & Gossip” Buys 


“The Fairway” 

Game & Gossip, Los Angeles, has 
acquired The Fairway, San Francisco. 
The two publications will be consoli- 
dated, beginning with the August issue. 
Offices will be maintained at both Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 


W. W. Decker Joins 


James T. Igoe Company 
W._W. Decker, formerly president of 
the Electric Range Utensif. Company, 
Chicago, has been appointed vice-pres- 
a of the F od Teor Company, 
rinter an ithogra f that city. 
Fe will be in dines of pn won 
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NEWSPADER 





How To 
SPEND THE 


NEW MONEY 


That is going to be just as perplexing 
a problem as how to spend the old 
bills. The Boone Man lives to elimi- 
nate your perplexing sales and adver- 


tising problems in his markets. 


Bigger profits from smaller currency 
is a question with which he wrestles 
every day. His fund of knowledge and 


experience is freely offered to you. 


Representing sixteen vital newspapers 
in ten major markets — markets that 


nearly every manufacturer is inter- 


ested in, the Boone Man and his boiled- 
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ADVERTISING 


down first-hand information can play 
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an important and helpful part in al- 


most any consumer campaign. 





CALL In THE BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE 


General Manager, National Advertising 


9 East 40th Street 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
Hearst Bldg. NEW YORK CITY General Motors Bldg. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Winthrop Square _ Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. Temple Bldg. 
New York Journal Evening Chicago American 
Boston American Detroit Times 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore News 
Rochester Journal Wisconsin News 
Syracuse Journal Washington Times 


Boston Advertiser Sunday Detroit Times 


Albany Times-Union Baltimore American 
Rochester American Syracuse American 


FERVICE 
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Plans for Distribution and Unem- 
ployment Census Develop 


Conference on Distribution Census Decides to Limit Enumeration to 
Mercantile Concerns 


ON July 15, a conference was 
held at the Department of 
Commerce in Washington for con- 
sideration of the census of unem- 
ployment which was authorized by 
Congress. Two days later a simi- 
lar conference was held, also in 
Washington, to consider the census 
of distribution which, like the un- 
employment census, will be the 
first of its kind taken in this coun- 
try. The names of those who were 
invited to attend both meetings 
were given on page 149 of the July 
18 issue of Printers’ INK. 

R. P. Lamont, Secretary of 
Commerce, welcomed the group of 
business men who attended the dis- 
tribution census conference. He 
described the distribution census as 
one of the most important phases 
of the work before the Department 
of Commerce, and declared that he 
had no doubt that, with the aid of 
those who were taking part in 
the preliminary work, the informa- 
tion obtained by the census would 
aid materially in solving what is 
today one of the country’s out- 
standing problems. 

F. M. Feiker, managing director 
of the Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., was named chairman of the 
advisory committee of business 
men who will work with the de- 
partment in laying the groundwork 
for the census of distribution. 

Mr. Feiker discussed the work 
which faced this advisory commit- 
tee and declared that there ap- 
peared to be six important objec- 
tives in the minds of business men 
and economists who have given 
this matter of a census of distribu- 
tion careful thought. These six 
objectives, he said, are: 

1. To provide a statistical picture or 
count of the number of distributors, 
classified as to class, as to size, as to 
number of employees, and as to the 
volume of business. : 

2. A count and classification by es- 
tablishments of the volume of sales in 
various commodities to be classified by 
commodities, by geographical units, by 
volume of sales, etc. 


3. The use of the statistics briefly 
summarized above for establishing mar- 
ket possibilities and sales quotas both 
by groups of producers or by individual 
producers, 

4. A consideration of the use of dis- 
tribution statistics by trade associations. 
. 5; The use of the statistics by the 
individual distributor or producer who 
seeks to make comparison between his 
own volume of business and the volume 
of business of his group. 

6. The use of these statistics by social 
or economic groups which are studying 
such matters as living costs, housing 
costs, etc. 


William M. Steuart, director of 
the census bureau, pointed out to 
the meeting that the census of dis- 
tribution is not to be a survey but 
an enumeration. He said that one 
very important assistance which 
the committee could render would 
be to establish a unit of enumera- 
tion. He explained the importance 
of distinguishing between producers 
and distributors and said he would 
welcome the most detailed sugges- 
tions in connection with drawing 
up the schedules for the use of the 
census enumerators. 

Dr. Julius Klein, assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce, made a brief 
talk in the course of which he re- 
ferred to the importance of the 
time element in compiling and 
making public the results of the 
census of distribution. He declared 
that in his opinion the best results 
would come from simple and effec- 
tive questionnaires rather than 
from very large and complicated 
lists of questions. He expressed 
the opinion that one of the major 
issues was to have business as a 
whole thoroughly understand the 
purpose of the census of distribu- 
tion. If this were done, he ex- 
plained, the enumerators would be 
well received and that, he thought, 
would do more than anything else 
to assure a successful conclusion. 

As a result of views expressed 
during the morning session to the 
effect that if the distribution census 
attempted to cover too much 
ground it would end up in some- 
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what of a mess, the following reso- 
lution was approved: 


Resolved that in the opinion of this 
ommittee the census of distribution in 
covering retail trade should include 
mercantile establishments which are en- 
gaged primarily in the purchase and 
sale of commodities and in similar es- 
tablishments which may be operated by 
manufacturers, but it should not in- 
clude service establishments. 


There was also considerable dis- 
cussion concerning the exact mean- 
ing of the word “distribution.” 
This led to the adoption of the fol- 
lowing formal suggestion: “We 
refer to the attention of the com- 
mittee the name of this census with 
special reference to the difficulty 
in the name ‘distribution.’” Dur- 
ing the course of the debate it was 
suggested that a title such as 
“Census of Merchandising Distri- 
bution” might be more appropriate 
and better understood. 

It was recommended during the 
course of the meeting that an ex- 
ecutive committee be appointed to 
consider the recommendations 
which developed at the session and 
to act in an advisory capacity to 
the Census Bureau and to the 
parent committee. 

The meeting then discussed the 
collection of statistics applying to 
wholesale business. In this connec- 
tion it was decided to limit the cen- 
sus to wholesale merchants and 
manufacturers’ wholesale branches, 
omitting such trade factors as com- 
mission agents, merchandise brokers 
and manufacturers’ agents. 

It was generally agreed that the 
method of taking the census invol- 
ved problems never before encount- 
ered and that the committee as a 
whole would reconvene in Septem- 
ber to review the progress which 
had been made in the meantime. 

Secretary Lamont also opened 
the meeting called to discuss the 
unemployment conference. This 
census begins next April 1. Dr. 
Joseph H. Willetts, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was made 
acting chairman of the conference. 

The meeting devoted most of its 
time to a discussion of the ques- 
tionnaire which has been tentatively 
drawn up by the Census Bureau. 
The conference authorized the 
statement that it had decided to 
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refer the many suggestions de- 
veloped at the meeting to a small 
committee. It was agreed that the 
Secretary of Commerce should 
name this committee. The confer- 
ence then adjourned with the 
understanding that the committee 
to be appointed would draw up the 
questionnaire. 


Robert E. Ward, Inc., to 


Change Name 

Robert E. Ward, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, Chicago, Detroit and New 
York, will change its corporate name to 
the John W. Cullen Company, effective 
August 1. 

John W. Cullen succeeded Mr. Ward 
in the operation of this business upon 
the latter’s death in 1922. Headquarters 
of the business will be continued at 
Chicago. 

This company has been appointed to 
represent the Lancaster, Ohio, Eagle, 
which has joined the Ohio Select List, 
also represented by the Cullen organiza- 
tion. 


J. L. Rogers Returns to 
Charles C. Green Agency 


John L. Rogers, formerly with the 
New York office of the Ferry-Hanly 
Advertising Company, Inc., and, more 
recently, with Robinson, Lightfoot, & 


er Inc., New York, has returned 
e 


to t harles C. Green Advertising 
Agency, Inc. of that city as an account 
executive. He was a member of the 
Green agency’s staff five years ago. 


J. H. Kelly Joins Roche 


Agency 
John Hayes Kelly, formerly with 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., and, 
more recently, with the Quinlan Com- 
any, both of Chicago, has joined the 
oche Advertising Company, also of 
that city, as an account executive. 


“La Salle Street Herald” 


Starts Publication 
_ The La Salle Street Herald, a finan- 
cial magazine appearing twice a month, 
has started publication at Chicago. Mark 
. Pickell is managing editor and 
Edward H. Philippi is business manager. 
The size is nine by twelve inches, 


Appoint Hazard Agency 

Cavanagh Brothers & Company, gen- 
eral hardware, and Henry Bartels, Bar- 
tels guaranteed singing canaries, both 
of New York, have appointed the Haz- 
ard Advertising Corporation, of that 
city, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. 


With Paul Block, Inc. 
Hamilton Wilde, formerly with the 
New York World, has joined the Chicago 
office of Paul Block, Inc., publishers 
representative. 
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Style Sources, the Fairchild semi- 
monthly authority on feminine 
fashion and on the retailing of style; 


merchandise will show a June 30 
A.B.C. statement with a net paid 
circulation in excess of 23,000. In 
the textile-apparel field there is 


no magazine circulation to comparef 
with the circulation of Style Sources. }, 


STYLE SOURCE 


Women’s Wear Daily Daily News Recog;,,. 
Retailing «+ Men’s Wear «+ MAN—and his cloth 
Fairchild Texti 
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INJIRCULATION IN ITS FIELD 


emi-fThis outstanding accomplishment is 
nineMue to a vitality of content and a live- 
stylefliness of appearance which attract 
> 30bnd hold readers. Better still, from 
paidfhe advertiser’s point of view, its 

Inf-eaders follow it with that intent in- 
> i8fterest without which no circulation, 
paréfhowever great, can be worth the in- 


‘CES. vestment of the advertising dollar. 


w¥ FAIRCHILD 8 East 13th St. 
BLICATION ® New York 


tecoMi-child’s International + Fairchild Trade 
loth¢ectories + Fairchild Bulletins, London-Paris 


‘extif parel Analyses 
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Making Professional Preference 
Basis of Dealer Demand 


Glyco Thymoline Soap Is Introduced in Toilet Goods Field Through 
Established Prestige among Dealers for Glyco Thymoline 


By Roland Cole 


HEN a doctor or dentist 

walks into his corner drug 
store and asks for an article that 
the druggist never heard of before, 
the druggist is or should be a good 
deal more interested in the request 
than if it came from some other 
member of the consuming public. 
The expressed preference 
or demand for a product 
by one whose profession 
puts him in a position to 
know that the product has 
merit is a pretty sure sign 
that the product really 
has merit, more especially 
when it is also known for 
a certainty that the profes- 
sional man has no personal 
interest in promoting the 
sale of the article and re- 
ceives no profit or percent- 


or the dealer. 

Consumer demand is to 
the dealer “The voice of 
his master,” and the only 
voice he needs to reckon 
with—except where a pro- 
fessional man in the form 
of a third party appears 
upon the scene, whose ad- 
vice the consumer is willing 
to purchase and heed. Then 
the voice of professional 
opinion is “The voice of 
the consumer’s master.” 

Imagine, therefore, what 
happens when Dr. Spruce, 
who is a dentist, asks his 
druggist for a cake of 
Glyco Thymoline toilet soap. The 
druggist has no such article in 
stock, and says: * 

“I didn’t know the Glyco Thy- 
moline people made soap. Is it 
something new ?” 

To which Dr. Spruce replies: 

“They sent me a sample cake of 
it by mail and asked me to try it. 
I am using it and like it. They 



















O strenuous games, deuce sets, or 
burning clay courts raised com- 
plexion problems for the girl of fifty 
years ago. But, today's outdoor activi- 
ties don't permit demure sunbonncts 

age from the manufacturer or parasols 
Now a aew coilet soap replaces the 
oldtime protection. Match this exqui 
site new American Glyco - Thymoline 
Soap against Europe's bese 
Try its soft, creamy lather. Revel in 
the lovely, velvery feeling with which 
1 leaves your skin—1s delicate linger: 


package for seventy-five cents. 








told me I could get more of it from 
you. Can you order it?” 

If the druggist is alert enough to 
recognize a merchandising oppor- 
tunity when it sniffs at his open 
door, he does not order merely 
enough for Dr. Spruce’s wants, but 
a quantity in addition, knowing that 
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/ she plays the 
game with never 
a complexion 


KRESS & OWEN COMPANY 
561-363 Pearl Screec 


New York, N. ¥. 


While the Brand Name Suggests Medicated 
Properties, They Are Not Mentioned in the Copy 


if Dr. Spruce likes it well enough 
to use it himself, he will probably 
recommend it to his patients, and 
during the ensuing weeks there will 
be quite a number of people com- 
ing in and asking for it. More- 
over, if the Glyco Thymoline people 
sent a sample cake of their new 
soap to Dr. Spruce, they undoubt- 
edly sent other samples to other 
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dentists and doctors in town. The 
lruggist would therefore feel justi- 
fied in placing a larger order for 
the new article than he might un- 
ler ordinary conditions. 

There is another consideration. 
Glyco Thymoline, the liquid, is a 
product that has been on the mar- 
ket for thirty-five years. If the 
druggist does not sell it, he is fa- 
miliar with it and knows it to be 
an article of merit. The chances 
are that he not only sells it to 
many doctors, dentists, nurses and 
hospitals, but also to many mem- 
bers of the general public. He 
would be inclined to think that if 
the company which makes Glyco 
Thymoline is now putting out a 
soap known as Glyco Thymoline 
toilet soap, it must be a pretty good 
soap. 

This, in a general way, is how 
the Kress & Owen Company, maker 
of these products, introduced _ the 
new member of its family. ‘When 
the company decided to put out a 
toilet soap, it gave it-the name of 
its established product, because of 
the prestige that mame possesses 
among members of the medical and 
dental professions, the public and 
the trade. In doing this, however, 


there was a danger that the public’ 


might look upon the new product as 
a medicated soap rather than a fine 
toilet soap with medicinal proper- 
ties. 

The soap was readv for the mar- 
ket in November, 1928. The first 
piece of advertising issued in con- 
nection with it was a letter to doc- 
tors, dentists and nurses, accom- 
panied by a full-sized sample cake. 
The list to which this letter and 
sample were sent is a large one and 
contains the names of professional 
people located in all parts of the 
country. The letter explained that 
although the new.soap was called 
Glyco Thymoline toilet soap, it was 
not a medicated soap, but in every 
sense of the word a fine toilet soap: 
The professional man and woman 
were asked to give the sample cake 
of soap a personal trial, ‘and if 
found to be all that was claimed 
for ‘it, to récommend its’ use “to 
others. 

Kress & Owen have no salesmen 
calling on jobbers; or specialty men 
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calling on retailers. Their products 
are now and always have been dis- 
tributed. through the drug whole- 
saler to the retail trade with the 
help of advertising and without the 
use of salesmen. A four-page il- 
lustrated letter was mailed to the 
list of drug jobbers, with no sample 
of the soap, but with a return post- 
card. 

The first advertisement to the 
trade appeared in the April issue of 
a business paper reaching drug- 
gists, in the form of a colored in- 
sert. Dealer helps consisting of a 
window-display piece and a coun- 
ter card*were designed and are be- 
ing distributed. The new soap was 
included as a part of a window 
display of Glyco Thymoline, the 
liquid, in a window display service 
conducted by a woman’s magazine, 
which was sent to twenty-five prin- 
cipal cities, and has also been fea- 
tured in a similar service by the 
merchandising department of a 
New York morning newspaper 
throughout Greater New York. 

A’ monthly dealers’ magazine, 
somewhat resembling in appearance 
a tabloid newspaper, was started by 
the company in January to keep 
retail druggists informed of selling 
ideas of Glyco Thymoline. This 
magazine has been used to announce 
the new soap to the trade. It con- 
sists of four pages, is printed on 
news stock and reaches a list, of 
15,000 retail druggists. 

The company now has under con- 
sideration a campaign of. national 
advertising to the consumer to be 
undertaken as soon as distribution 
on the soap has been advanced 
somewhat further than it is at 
present. At the present time, con- 
sumer advertising is being used sec- 
tionally, beginning in metropolitan 
New York and with three New 
York newspapers, and in one week- 
ly periodical in: the class field. The 
consumer campaign is based on the 
appeal of protection for the com- 
plexion. 


R. M. Graham. Joins 
‘Milwatkee ‘Agency 
Richard M. Graham} formerly with 
the Chicago staff of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, has joined Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., Milwaukee 
advertising agency. 
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IN THE FIRST SIX MONTHS 
OF 1929 THE DAILY AKRON 
TIMES-PRESS GAINED 





1,050,035 


AGATE LINES OF ADVERTIS- 
ING OVER ITS FIGURES FOR 
THE SIMILAR PERIOD OF 1928 
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THE TOTAL NET PAID ADVER- 
TISING VOLUME WAS 


8,76 1 47 ] LINES.| x 
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THIS “MODEST” GAIN AND 
> ITHIS LARGE VOLUME PROVES 
THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
A AKRONARIA—A MARKET WHICH 
MERITS THE CONSIDERATION 
_ JOF EVERY AMERICAN MANU- 
RES FACTURER AND ADVERTISER. 
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1Sito SELL IT EFFECTIVELY THE 
INI TIMES-PRESS MUST BE USED! 























Akron Is Not in the Cleveland Market — It Stands Alone 


IAKRON 
ITIMES.- 
PRESS: 


C. Represented by the National Advertising Department, Scripps-Howard 
*® Newspapers, 230 Park in, New York; 400 .N. Michigan Bivd., 
Chicago; Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlan nta, Philadelphia. 
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TO REACH THE MOST INFLUENTIAL U.S. FAMILIES -- ECONOMICALLY, EFFECTIVELY. 


28 Out of 30 


- + - of the most important 
travel advertisers now use TIME. 


Advertising managers of great 
travel firms are necessarily most 
careful in the distribution of their 
appropriations. 


The travel advertising manager 
seeks to reach the leading U. S. 
families, those with leisure, 
money, and an influence over the 
travel-habits of others. : 


TIME’s treatment of the news 
of the entire world particularly 
appeals to the.travelled class. 


TRAVEL VITALITY 


Would it interest you to know whete 4,000 TIME sub- 
scribers have already travelled, and where they expect 
to journey in the next five years? Write the Promotion 
Manager. .-. . 205 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


FUTURI 





Stocking Makers Fight Bare Leg 
Fad with Advertising 


Group of Manufacturers Start Co-operative Newspaper Campaign to 
Meet a Situation That Threatens to Become Serious 


_™ summer storms styles and 
fads come and go; sometimes 
welcome, sometimes leaving de- 
struction in their path. When 
women at Cannes and Biarritz ap- 
peared at afternoon and evening 
social gatherings without the cus- 
tomary silken coverings on their 
legs, a fad was started that quickly 
spread to Palm Beach and New- 
port. This was only a year or so 
ago and it was then that stocking 
manufacturers. began to watch 
closely the new vogue. 

Only a fad was the general be- 
lief, but the industry stayed alert 
for it did not intend to be caught 
with, to change an old saying, its 
stockings down. It soon became 
apparent that, while they might be 
only a passing feminine fancy, bare 
legs might be longer in passing 
than was anticipated. 

The first move on the part of the 
stocking manufacturers was to 
bring out “stockingettes,” short 
socks to protect the feet of those 
who want to expose their legs 
but not chafe their feet. The next 
move was to make hosiery sheerer 
than ever and introduce colors that 
more closely resemble the natural 
skin. The latter was made easier 
by the 1929 popularity of sun-tan. 
Seamless stockings have also made 
it almost impossible to tell whether 
a woman has any hosiery on or not. 

These moves have all been made 
in an effort to turn the bare leg 
fad into an asset by adapting the 
product to the situation. Now a 
group of the leaders in the indus- 
try are making a direct thrust at 
the fad in an effort to keep it from 
growing into a style for styles 
often stay too long. These manu- 
facturers have formed the Style 
Hosiery Service and over that 
name are advertising to women 
telling them why they should wear 
stockings. 

The initial advertising, which 
starts this week, is being launched 
in two ‘cities—San Antonio and 


Kansas City. Large newspaper 
space is being used. 

The first advertisement, typical 
of the series, quotes Beatrice Fair- 
fax as saying: “Don’t give the 
wrong impression, girls . . . don’t 
go bare-legged.” Three "reasons 
for wearing stockings are stressed 
in this and the succeeding adver- 
tisements: (1) Bare legs “give the 
wrong impression.” In _ other 
words they “bespeak brazenness 

. often coarseness.” (2) Ap- 
pearance—“bare legs are often the 
one jarring note in an otherwise 
perfect ensemble.” (3) The fact 
that men prefer to see women’s 
legs clad. 

This last point receives special 
emphasis in a boxed-off paragraph 
headed, “Queer but true!” which 
says: “Why is it that men give 
scarcely a passing glance at the 
bare legs of women at the beach 
... and yet these same men turn 
to look at the silk-clad legs on the 
avenue? 

“The answer is: There is little 
charm in anything which is com- 
pletely revealed.” 

For the present, this advertising 
is being tried out in two Texas 
cities, but if the reaction is favor- 
able it will be extended generally. 

All manufacturers who have been 
forced to obey the whims of fickle 
fashion will watch this attempt at 
mutiny with interest. Possibly 
these hosiery manufacturers have 
taken up the cudgel soon enough to 
stop the spread of a fad that 
threatens to hurt their market tre- 
mendously. Advertising will surely 
have won a crown of glory if this 
courageous effort should prove to 
be successful. 


Aviation Account to Aubrey & 


Moore 
Aubrey & Moore, Inc., Chicago adver 


has been appointed to 
direct the advertising account of Gray 

Air Lines, Inc., Chicago, and 
the Sky Harbor Aviation Institute, an 
affiliated company. 


tising agenc 
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Reception Plans for Berlin 
Delegates 


The Berlin convention of the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association will open 
on Sunday, August 11, when 4,000 dele- 
gates will be guests of the German sec- 
tion of the Continental Advertising As- 
sociation at welcome ceremonies. q 
Hans Luther, former Chancellor of Ger- 
many will preside. Addresses will be 
delivered by Mayor Boess of Berlin, 
Dr. Hjalma Schacht, economist and 
resident of the German Reichsbank, 

ax Riesebrodt, vice-president of the 
Continental Advertising Association. Re- 
sponses will be made by C. C. Young- 
reen, president of the I.A.A., Lord 

iddell, representing British, Charles 
Maillard, representing French, and 
H. H. Charles, representing American 
advertising interests. 

Inasmuch as Sunday, August 11, is 
the tenth anniversary of the signing of 
the German Constitution, the Govern- 
ment has invited all the delegates to at- 
tend a special meeting honoring the 
event at which President Hindenburg 
will be a speaker. 

“International Night” will be held on 
August 13. Speakers will include Am- 
bassador Jacob d Schurman of the 
United States, Lord Birkenhead, of 
England, Gaston Gerard, French Deputy, 
Dr. Severing, Minister of the Interior, 
Berlin, and Walter A. Strong, Chicago 
Daily News. 


“Time” Announces “Fortune,” 


New Business Publication 

Time, Inc., New York, publishic of 
Time, has announced a new pub- 
lication to be known as Fortune. 

Fortune is to appear monthly and 
will be devoted to business. Its purpose, 
according to the publishers, will be “to 
reflect industrial life in ink and paper 
and word and picture, as the finest 
skyscraper reflects it in stone and steel 
and architecture.” 

Fortune’s managing editor will be 
Parker Lloyd-Smith, formerly of Time’s 
editorial staff. 

Fortune will appear early in 1930. 


McKesson & Robbins Division 


to Badger and Browning 

The Woodtone Division of McKesson 
& Robbins, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., has 
appointed Badger and Seecedion: Inc., 
Boston advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. The Woodtone 
Division is a separate division of Mc- 
Kesson ins and this appointment 
does not affect the advertising now be- 
ing handled by the advertising agencies 
of Hanff-Metzger, Inc., and Lambert & 
Feasley, Inc. 


“The Century Magazine” to 


Become a Quarterly 
The Century Magazine, New York, 
which has been published monthly, will, 
beginning with its October issue, be 
ublish quarterly under the name of 
he Century: A Popular Quarterly. 
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Cleveland Typographical 
Union Honors Publishers 


Elbert H. Baker, president of the 
Plain Dealer Publishing Company, and 
David Gibson, publisher of the rain, 
Ohio, Journal, will become honorary 
members of the Cleveland Typographical 
Union, Local No. 3, on July 25. ‘arle 
E. Martin, industrial commissioner of 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
will also become an honorary member. 

The occasion marks the sixty-ninth 
anniversary of the Local, which event 
is to be commemorated by the confer- 
ring of these honorary memberships. 
“These three men,” according to James 
J. Hoban, president, ‘‘are considered by 
our organization as outstanding in the 
rinting and publishing business or have 

through service in years gone by.” 


Alfred S. Hope Company, 
New Advertisers 


The Alfred S. Hope Company has 
been organized at Chicago to manufac- 
ture and sell Hope’s Berry Brown, a 
liquid sun-tan powder, and Hope’s Per- 
Bulated Glycerine, a hand lotion. Alfred 
S. Hope, head of the new firm, was 
for twenty years with the Charles H. 
Fuller Company, former Chicago adver- 
tising agency, and, more recently, has 
been with the Porter-Eastman-Byrne 
Company, Inc., also of that city. 

The Earl C. Noyes Advertising Agen- 
cy, Chicago, has Cose appointed to di- 
rect the new company’s advertising ac- 
count. A tryout campaign is being 
laced in newspapers on the Pacific 

oast for the hand lotion and news- 
papers in resort cities are being used 
for the powder. 


J. G. Lewis Joins Scripps- 
Howard 


James Gilpin Lewis, previously busi- 
ness manager of the Industrial Execu- 
tive, New York, has joined the New 
York staff of the National Advertising 


Department of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. He was formerly sales 
manager of Wm. G. Place, Inc., Chester, 
Pa., real estate. 


New Account for Charles C. 
Green Agency 


Theodore Audel & Comany, educa- 
tional book publishers, New York, have 
placed their advertising account with 
the Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 
Inc., of that city. Magazines, farm 
~~ rem and newspapers will be 
used. 


W. A. Kindel Appointed by 
Raleigh, N. C., “Times” 


W. Allen Kindel, for the last two 
years business manager of the Colum- 
bia, S. C., Record, has joined the 
Raleigh, N. C., Times in a similar 
capacity. He was, at one time, adver- 
tising manager of the Chattanooga, 
Tenn., News. 
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‘‘The Bronx’’ Is Bigger Than 
Most U. S. Cities 


By R. F. R. HuntsMan 


“IT am more interested in 
checking up cities, markets and 
the newspapers which I must 
use to cover them than I am 
concerned with the advertise- 
ments to be used,” said an un- 
usually successful national 
advertiser to me recently. 

“The wonderful character 
of the copy submitted to me 
for approval needs little criti- 
cism from me,” he added. 
“The advertising experts 
know more about that than I 
do.” 

“Well,” I inquired, “what 
do you know about The 
Bronx? There is nearly a mil- 
lion population there.” 

“Let us see,” he mused; 
“where does that fit in with the 
other big markets of the 
country ?” 

Taking out a pocket edition 
of The Standard Diary, he 
jotted down the following of- 
ficial 1920 U. S. Census fig- 
ures of the twenty largest 
cities in the United States ex- 
cluding New York. 


733,826 
748,060 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas: City 
Los Angeles 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Newark 
New Orleans ....... 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


San Francisco 

Seattle 

Washington, D.C... 437,571 

“New York,” he explained, 
“is one big problem. It makes 
me dizzy to think of it. There 
we find seven million people 
and newspapers galore. Who 
knows what papers these mil- 
lions read? How can you find 
an entering wedge at modest 
cost ?” 

This big advertiser really 
did not know that The Bronx 
is in reality a municipality 
in itself; that nearly a million 
people live there; that it is 
governed by its own Borough 
government; that it is as 
distinct in itself as any com- 
munity in the United States, 
although it is a part of 
Greater New York. 

He did not know that this 
vast territory of homes might 
be reached seven days of each 
week by one newspaper—The 
Bronx Home News; that this 
newspaper gives advertisers a 
distribution in The Bronx of 
150,000 copies daily and Sun- 
day. 

Are there any other commu- 
nities in the United States of 
approximately a million peo- 
ple covered by one newspaper ? 

There is not one. 


Woolworth Tower, N» Y. 
Tel.: Fitz Roy 0840 
National Representative 
“The Home News” 
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A birdman who attempted to fly with but one 
wing would never leave the ground. Should 
he lose a wing while in the air he would side- 
slip or spiral to a fatal crash. 


Advertisers who have tried to win the Boston 
market with but one wing to their advertis- 
ing craft have never made a start, while others 
who discarded one pinion while in full flight 
have cracked up. 1 


For Boston is unique among great American 
markets. Fourth in size, with a population 
more densely concentrated per square mile 
than any other city except New York, Boston 
offers a market worthy of the mettle of any 
advertising pilot. As a market Boston is dif- 
ferent, not difficult. Through Boston runs a 
line that cleaves the population into two dis- 
tinct groups. This line has been drawn by 
heredity, tradition, environment and personal 
preference. 


Boston’s newspapers represent the view- 
‘points of one or the other of these two groups. 
No newspaper serves both. A comparison of 
the newspapers themselves will disclose to 
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which group each paper makes its appeal. 
The Herald-Traveler differs from its three 
contemporaries in almost every respect. It 
serves the group that advertisers have found 
to be the backbone of Boston’s buying ca- 
pacity. The other group is reached by the 
other three papers. 


The Herald-Traveler leads all Boston news- 
papers in total advertising lineage. This is 
evidence that Herald-Traveler advertising 
pays dividends proportionately larger in sales 
than other newspapers, and therefore its unit 
of circulation is more valuable to advertisers 
than the unit of circulation of any other Bos- 
ton daily paper. 


There can be but one conclusion—the most 
responsive and most profitable of Boston’s 
two markets is the one served by the Herald- 
Traveler. The balance of the market can be 
reached for the most part by any one of the 
other newspapers. 
Advertising Representative For seven years the Herald- 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. Traveler has been first in Na- 
250 Park Avenue tional Advertising, including all 
New York, N. Y. fi ial bile and pub- 


914 Peoples Gas Building lication advertising among 
Chicago, Ill. Boston daily newspapers. 
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THE KEY 
TO ARGENTINA 


Argentina, South America, covers an area equal in 
extent to that of the United States east of the 
Mississippi. 

More than half of its ten million population live 
within 200 miles of Buenos Aires. 


The key to this world’s wealthiest per capita mar- 
ket is LA PRENSA, the newspaper which for 
sixty years has represented Argentina’s national 
life and growth. 


No other paper in the world offers its public so 
many advanced features in every department of 
modern journalism. No other paper in Argentina 
so completely enjoys the confidence of its readers. 


LA PRENSA is the logical selection of American 
advertisers desirous of reaching most quickly and 
effectively the greatest number of this prosperous 


people. 


LA PRENSA 


of Buenos Aires 
“South America’s Greatest Newspaper” 
ee ck. ae 


JOSHUA B. POWERS, INC. 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


Paris 83 Berlin 
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John Cotton Dana Dead 


OHN COTTON DANA, who 

died at Newark, N. J., on July 
21, at the age of seventy-three, 
while not an advertising man, was 
widely known to those engaged in 
advertising work. Forty years ago 
he took up what was to be his life- 
work when he became librarian of 
the Denver Public Library. In 
1902 he became librarian of the 
Newark Library, where he re- 
mained until his death. 

His many years of service 
brought to him an _ international 
reputation as a pioneer in library 
and museum methods designed to 
modernize their services. He is 
known to many advertising men as 
the first public librarian to estab- 
lish a special branch for business 
men. In 1916, when his efforts 
were reviewed in Printers’ INK, 
he had for nine years been collect- 
ing books on business. In that 
year he directed the cataloging of 
a collection, which then totaled 
more than 1,600 books. 

Mr. Dana also is known as the 
originator of the “museum on 
wheels,” a plan by which he 
reached the thousands who were 
not attracted to the exhibits housed 
in the Newark Museum, of which 
he was also director. The museum 
had its beginning as part of the 
Newark Library. So popular did 
the lending collections and perma- 
nent exhibits grow that he started 
a campaign to get a museum build- 
ing, which object was realized. 

Of particular interest to adver- 
tisers is the attitude with which 
Mr. Dana viewed the relations be- 
tween advertising and art. It was 
his belief that advertising does 
more for art than do all the schools 
and museums; that it stimulates the 
production of art among millions 
while the museum teaches appre- 
ciation only to the thousands. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Dana, advertisers 
each year pay for the production 
of more than 15,000,000 drawings, 
thereby uncovering and promoting 
the talents fundamental to the mak- 
ing of artists. He was foremost 
among those authorities who agree 
that today advertisers are the best 
art patrons in the United States. 
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Curlee Clothing Makes Sales 
man a Vice-President 


Henry R. Davis, of the sales staff of 
the Curlee Clothing Company, St. Louis, 
has been elected vice-president, in 
charge of sales. The selection of Mr. 
Davis for the executive position goes 
into effect immediately and he will 
move to St. Louis from his home at 
Highland Park, Tex. 

Mr. Davis, during the last twenty- 
six spring and fall seasons has led the 
Curlee sales force of forty-six salesmen 
for sixteen of these seasons, a record 
never before equalled by any salesman 
traveling for the Curlee firm. 





Joins Williams, Lawrence & 
Cresmer 


Thomas O. Eichelberger, formerly San 
Francisco representative for the Cali- 
fornia Monthly, the California_Graduate 
Group and the Graduate Group of 
America, and, more recently, with 
Pacific World Commerce, has joined the 
San Francisco office of the Williams, 
Lawrence & Cresmer Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative. 


Robinson-Tiffany, New 


Advertising Business 

D. W. Robinson, recently with James 
F. Newcomb & Company, Inc., New 
York, and Humphrey C. Tiffany. re- 
cently general manager of advertising 
and sales promotion of Durant Motors, 
Inc., of that city, have started an ad- 
vertising business at New York under 
the name of Robinson-Tiffany. 








Radio Tube Account to Joseph 


E. Hanson Agency 
Tung-Sol Radio Tubes, Inc., New- 
ark, N. J., a subsidiary of Tung-Sol 
Lamp Works, Inc., has appointed the 
Joseph E. Hanson Company, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 





Appoints Thomsen-Ellis 
Agency 


Wallace Stebbins & Sons, Baltimore, 
manufacturers and _ distributors of 
machinery and power plant supplies, 
have appointed the Thomsen-Ellis Com- 
pany, advertising agency of that city, to 
direct their advertising account. 


A. C. Lenz Joins Williams & 
Cunnyngham 


A. C. Lenz, for the last five years 
with the Northern Bank Note Company, 
Chicago, has joined the copy. staff of 
the Rockford, IIl., office of illiams & 
Cunnyngham, Inc., advertising agency. 








Joins Hirshon Agency 
Elmore Leffingwell, recently with the 
New York World, has joined The Arthur 
Hirshon Company, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city. 
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An Answer to 
“How’s Business?” 


A NEW high mark in industrial 
and trade activity was estab- 
lished for the first half of 1929. 
This finding is based on the semi- 
annual survey of industries con- 
ducted among 152 editors of busi- 
ness papers who are members of 
the National Conference of Busi- 
ness Paper Editors. It is the pur- 
pose of this survey to summarize 
conditions industry by industry and 
incorporate the returns in a report 
which constitutes a bird’s-eye pic- 
ture of business as a whole. 

Broadly viewing all fields, these 
editors do not find that business is 
being adversely affected by high 
money rates, tariff legislation now 
in process or labor difficulties. 
Mergers continue to be the out- 
standing characteristic, being con- 
summated at a rate equal to if not 
ahead of the pace set in 1928. 

Practically all branches of indus- 
try and trade show evidence of the 
beneficial effects of co-operative 
trade association efforts, research, 
statistical control and fact-finding 
investigations as these movements 
concern both production and sales. 
The furniture industry is referred 
to as an example of co-operative 
undertaking along these lines. In 
September, it will start a $4,000,000 
national co-operative campaign 
aimed to increase the demand for 
furniture by the general public. 
The fund to finance this campaign 
has been raised. 

Conditions as they were found by 
editors in their respective fields are 
summarized by industries as fol- 
lows: 


Coal mining: While prices are lower 
the margin of profit is still on the 1928 


level. This is attributed to machine 
production. 
Railroads: Rates are about the same 


but net earnings are substantially larger 
due to greater freight business and de- 
cided economies of operation. Roads 
are endeavoring to meet competition by 
co-ordinating bus, airplane and steam- 


ship transportation under their own 
managements. 
Chemical: Many companies are show- 


ing record earnings. This is credited to 
larger turnovers more than to a rise in 
the margins of profit. 

Important technical developments fore- 


shadow establishment of new industries 
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in the United States that will compare in 
importance with rayon, Bakelite or Duco. 

Aviation: This industry is particu- 
larly fortunate in that it seems to be 
troubled by the availability of too much 
money for investment. Pfices are at 
last year’s level but sales costs have 
risen despite increased production. 

Motor bus: More passengers being 
handled than ever before. Sleeper buses 
being introduced for overnight travel. 

Electric railways: New types of con- 
veyance also are being introduced in 
this field of transportation. Reference 
is made to the de luxe car for which 
a higher fare is char 

Automotive: Dollar volume in this 
industry is 15 per cent ahead of first 
six months in 1928. High money’ rate, 
it is felt, may hamper sound expansion 
in the near future. Tariff legislation 
also is having an unfavorable effect and, 
if passed, will be, * ) oe one editor, 
“quite detrimental” oreign trade. 

Iron and steel: Prices slightly higher, 
profits much better. With production 
virtually at capacity, producers are not 
branching out but some large consumers 
of semi-finished products are entering 
new fields such as the making of motor 
boats and highway buses. No unemploy- 
ment in machine tool field since first 
of year. Skilled workers continue scarce 
which is restricting output. 

Building: General construction 1 per 
cent behind last year. Home building 
somewhat curtailed. Industrial and en- 
gineering projects on the rise. 

Electric light and power: Increase of 
5 per cent in total consumption of elec- 
tricity. Of that consumed for industrial 
purposes the increase amounted to 15 
per cent. Nation-wide drive under way 
for rural consumers. 

Meat packing: Considerable expansion 
during last six months financed by mar- 
keting of stock issues. Definite move- 
ment to balance production of livestock 
with consumer demand. Small order 
evil has been reduced and there has 
been an elimination of undesirable and 
uneconomic practices in the industry. 
Meat packers are reported to have pro- 
gressed noticeably in the packaging of 
ready-cooked meats. 


Tariff legislation, it is generally 
reported, will favor industries as it 
affects manufactured commodities, 
but it is a disturbing factor as it 
relates to raw materials which must 
be imported. With the exception 
of iron and steel, most editors com- 
mented on this disturbed attitude in 
their industries. 


McCall Stockholders Approve 
“Red Book” Merger 


Stockholders of the McCall Corpora- 
tion, New York, have approved a stock 
issue to provide for the acquisition of 
the Consolidated Magazine .Company, 
Chicago, publisher of Red Book Maga- 
sine and the Blue Book Magazine. he 
merger of the two companies takes place 
immediately. 
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«They Say?” 


They say that the Financial Pages 
of The NEW Buffalo Times are the 
finest, most accurate and most com- 
plete that Buffalo has ever known. 
Who says? Why, the brokers, in- 
vestors and everyone in Buffalo in- 
terested in accurate financial re- 
ports .. . and these people certainly 
represent a worthwhile readership. 
But that is only one of the many fine 
things they are saying . . . reflecting 
the increased character and strength 
of The NEW Buffalo Times under 


its illustrious new ownership. 





THE BUFFALO TIMES 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
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“SWEET and LOW ...” 





Rarely is the role that woman plays 
in life spectacular. Throughout the 
ages home has been her province 

. while freer man has arrogated 
to himself the crescendos of ex- 
istence ... 

You may see in old Nantucket 
today many a house with a railed 
platform on the roof. And from 
these platforms the wives of the 
whaling crews peered anxiously out 
to sea for sight of the incoming 
sail . . . Peered anxiously out to 
sea, yet carried on the multitudinous 
duties that were theirs as wives and 


mothers and guardians of the homes. 
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Carrying on . . « Each serenely 
submerging the tremendous drama 
of her own existence . . . content 
to be no more than the beloved 
and necessary complement to the 
lives of husband and children . . . 
now, just as long ago in Nan- 
tucket—just as when the story of 
mankind began: 

“Blow him again to me .. . while my 


little one... sleeps. a: 


|MSCALLS 


A MAGAZINE FOR WOMEN 


Many of our 2,400,000 women readers have told us 
that a great deal of McCall's popularity lies in the fact 
that its fiction and editorials have consistently helped 


them to catry on in the great, romantic business of life. 
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Stamps 
contribute nothing 
to advertising returns 


HE stamp on your mailing piece is a ticket sold 

to transport your message. It costs money—espe- 
cially when it is multiplied by thousands of units. 
This stamp money contributes nothing to advertising 
returns. 


Anything that cuts your stamp bill will mean more 
dollars for printed pieces. Warren’s Thintext does that 
—gives you the maximum in square inches of paper 
background with minimum weight and bulk. 


Thintext is light. It has unusual strength—yet it is 
only % as heavy as ordinary coated stock. Halftones 
and text gain new effectiveness and beauty on its smooth, 
velvety surface. Weight is banished, saving mailing 
costs . . . yet clean-cut, sharp reading qualities are 
preserved. 


Thintext does not involve the difficulties sometimes 
encountered in printing and binding thin papers. Thin- 
text takes color excellently, binds well, folds smoothly, 
lies flat, and is sufficiently opaque so that printing on 
the front will not make printing on the back hard 'to.read. 


The whole story is in our booklet, “The Warren - 
Standard.” It shows you many samples of the fine 
results others have achieved with Thintext. It is an 
instruction book for your printer as well. Show it to 
him. It’s free. Please send for it. S..D. Warren Com- 
pany, tor Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


WARREN’S THINTEXT 

















Choosing a Pictorial Atmosphere for 
the Entire Campaign 


Many Advertisers Are Saturating Campaigns in a Pleasing Illustrative 
Solution to Lend Character to the Product 


By W. Livingston Larned 


O what extent is the pictorial 

atmosphere of an entire cam- 
paign important, not merely as a 
means of individualizing a wide 
variety and a great number of in- 
dividual advertisements, but as a 
direct route to associating the prod- 
uct with a helpful, desirable back- 
ground ? 

Certain campaigns leave a vivid 
impression of an established at- 
mosphere because the 
artist has kept to a defi- 
nite, serialized theme 
throughout. The idea 
of the “White Fireman” 
falls into this classifica- 
tion, as do Flit’s color- 
ful, imaginary soldiers 
from Fairyland 

But there are many 
similar instances of ad- 
vertising which have be- 
come saturated in a 
quite definite picture 
solution which, in its 
own effective way, 
identifies the product 
with helpful atmosphere. 
The significant series in 
color for Heisey col- 
ored glassware might 
be mentioned in this re- 
gard as it follows, seri- 
ally, the reverence in 
which the ancients held 








vertisement starts out on a new 
basis that the production depart- 
ment begins to grow white at the 
temples. 

Such serialized campaigns as 
the Heisey effort do not become in 
any sense monotonous, it should 
be added. These historic glass- 
ware scenes vary constantly as to 
situation, setting and costume. 

Almost five years ago the ma- 


uicker freezing of Ice and 


Desserts 








things fashioned of 
glass. And what a beau- 
tiful setting has been 
provided for the prod- 
uct ! 


- 
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FRIGIDAIRE Ee 


Tae eur telnet: Refrmgereden 


Frigidaire Illustrations Have a Purposeful Theme 


Once the basic theme woven into Their Fabric—the Safety of Children 


was arrived at, it was 

only necessary to consult library 
data, inspire the artist with the 
possibilities of his subject, and 


build atmospheric compositions in 
color, always closely related to the 
product and its sales story. All of 
which, of course, simnlifies the get- 
ting out of a year’s campaign. It is 
when each and every individual ad- 
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kers of Wesson Oil arrived at the 


-conclusion that, while recipes were 


important and must be constantly 
used in the illustrative phases of 
every piece of copy, of even 
greater significance was the glori- 
fying of the contents of the sim- 
ple container. It was pure oil, it 
was of a beautiful color, and it 
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poured easily, gracefully. Thus 
came the standardized theme of 
the tilted can and the stream of 
beautiful oil, employed as the 
foundation of many pages in 
color, whatever else in an illustra- 
tive way there might 

A recent campaign idea, that of 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies, has been 
based on a definite copy and pic- 
torial idea—sound. The 
layouts are filled with 
action and movement. 
Little boys all smiles, 
hold their hands cupped 
to their ears. The very | 
layouts generate the 
suggestion of “some- 
thing doing.” 

Someone, when the 
new cereal was first 
originated, poured milk 
over a plate of the Rice. 
Krispies and heard a 
sound. It was the mois- 
ture at work on the 
toasted particles of rice. 
Here was, indeed, an 
animate breakfast dish. 
What better proof could 
there be that the 
Krispies were crisp? 
And people are fond of 
crisp cereals in that 
class. 

This discovery was 
followed by a standard- 
ized illustration of a 
dish of the product, 
lines radiating from it, 
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bilities before this point reaches 
final settlement. Hasty decisions 
will be regretted later on and a 
radical turn-about-face will be in- 
evitable. I can think of several 
advertisers who have been com- 
pelled to abandon entire cam- 
paigns in the last year and start 
over again, because the art atmos- 
phere was not in proper key. 





and such words as The Flit Soldiers Are Familiar Figures. in the Pub- 


“snap,” “crackle” and 
“pop” injected in a halo 
around it. 

The catch phrase came natur- 
ally enough after that: “So crisp 
you can hear it crackle in the 
cream.” And at once the pictorial 
setting of the advertising took on 
this one, distinctive atmosphere. 
Unquestionably it was the one de- 
cidedly best background setting. 

That art atmosphere can per- 
form a most useful service for 
any campaign of advertising has 
long been definitely established. 
The wrong atmosphere may go so 
far as actually to retard sales and 
lend a wrong impression of the 
true character of the article. 

How vital it is, then, to study 
and to analyze all various possi- 


lications Carrying Flit Advertising 


The illustrative idea for Bean 
Hole Beans may be homely, but 
what background could better reg- 
ister the true status of the article 
and the method of cooking? That 
black pot, with its rimmed phrases, 
together with the deep, scented 
vistas of Maine woodlands, the 
pines and the loggers at work, and 
the sledges crunching over the 
snow—all this may be considered 
scientifically chosen advertising art 
atmosphere. 

Ford : advertising, in black and 
white and in color, is a skilful ex- 
ample of how artistic pictorial at- 
mosphere can at once saturate a 
campaign in a_ certain, definite 
visual appeal—what amounts” to a 
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LA NACION regu- 
larly carries far 
more display adver- 
tising of all kinds 
than any other news- 


paper in Argentina. 


United States Advertising 
Representatives: 


S. S. KOPPE & CO., Inc. 
Times Building 
New York 


Telephone: Bryant 6900 


Editorial and General Offices in 
the United States: 


W. W. DAVIES 


Correspondent and General 
Representative 


383 Madison Ave., New York 
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Judged On Any Basis 
LA NACION 


Is Argentina’s Leading Medium 





1. Circulation 


LA NACION reaches one in 
every four homes in Buenos 
Aires—and one in every ten 
homes in all of Argentina. This 
is a certified audited circula- 
tion and represents the group 
having the largest purchasing 
power in Argentina. 


2. Advertising 


LA NACION is the preferred 
medium of local merchants 
and American advertisers. This 
is based on actual pulling pow- 
er of quantity and quality 
circulation. 


3. Editorial 


LA NACION is classed as one 
of the world’s leading news- 
papers. Its make-up, contents, 
tone and completeness is in 
line with the most modern 
concepts of journa’ism. It is 
a member of the associated 
Press and, in addition, main- 
tains its own correspondents 
in the leading capitals of the 
world. 


Ask forsamplecopies and rate card! 





Extraordinary Pulling Power — Superior Coverage — Prestige 


LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 
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mental imprint regarding the thing 
to be sold. 

The artists who draw the pic- 
tures are men who portray swanky 
atmosphere. All people in these 
pictures are aristocrats and they 
are shown in a thoroughly aristo- 
cratic environment. Each setting 
portrays some pronouncedly up- 
stage situation — the 
hunt, a country es- 
tate of the rich—an 
exclusive boarding 
school for children. 
Whatever the sub- 
ject, both the idea 
and the manner of 
drawing the pictures 
suggest “class” quite 
definitely. The ad- 
vertiser felt that the 
one thing necessary 
was to dissipate the 
thought in the public 
mind that because the 
price of the car was 
nominal, the people 
who bought it were 
necessarily of the 
lower social strata. 
It was the one best 
art atmosphere, of 
course, with a defi- 
nite selling purpose 
in mind. 

Frigidaire illustra- 
tions today have a 
purposeful theme 
woven into their fab- 
ric—the safety of lit- 
tle tots. Health for 
the infant is the basic 
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might be less aggressive and pro- 
gressive. Thus an atmosphere of 
a pictorial character has been in- 
augurated to appeal specifically to 
this significant audience. 

Consider, also the unique series 
of double column advertisements 
for Robbins & Myers electric fans. 
The illustrative features of every 
display hover around 
that one idea of vis- 
ualized breezes and 
the constant sugges- 
tion of them. 

First came a stand- 
ard display feature, a 
halyard running from 
top to bottom of 
every layout from 
which pennants flut- 
tered whippingly in 
the breeze. There was 
life and buoyant ac- 
tion and as the com- 
pany monogram could 
be emblazoned on 
each pennant, this 
helped as well. Then 
a secondary illustra- 
tion to hint at the 
breeze thought—a 
study of a grizzled 
old sea captain, hands 

behind back, cap tilted 
<=S wandieom ON his head, as he 
tien" phorsapel Ate gazes up at the sky. 
Mvftepemeer? You know at a 
31 yea fan manuhecture. Quiet 

glance that he is 
looking for signs of 
a breeze. A human 
symbol of the selling 
theme of the cam- 


fora Breeze? 


Guin aM Fat ie 
spr the hethem ar into a bvety 
Dreese. Spreads 





thought, and the pic- Robbins & Myers paign. Other com- 


tures concentrate on 
it. The atmosphere 


Fans and Motors 


positions have been 
equally apropos and 


is always of young The Pennants Are a Distinctive unusual. 


married people and Feature of the Robbins & Myers 
Campaign 


their children. 
Reason that out 
for a moment: If Frigidaire could 
sell to every newly married couple 
just starting out in life in their own 
home, it would constitute a quite 
satisfactory market. And these are 
the people who would be most likely 
to respond to a new idea, a revo- 
lutionary product. They could be 
caught, by advertising, at that 
crucial hour when they are either 
building a home, buying one, or 
are contemplating a cottage o 
their very own. The older folks 


Swift & Company 
long ago established 
a standard art atmos- 
phere for their dairy products; an 
envious one, but so charmingly 
handled that the conventional char- 
acter of the illustration is of no 
consequence. The beautifully 
painted pastorals of meadow land 
and cows grazing invite and rest 
the eye, and associate the products 
with their source as nothing else 
could possibly hope to accomplish. 

General Motors’ institutional ad- 
vertising establishes an art atmos- 
phere so distinctive and human and 
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Exclusive Advertisers 
in the first 6 months of 1929 


279 National Advertisers and 135 
Local Advertisers used the Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press exclusively to cover the 
St. Paul market in the first 6 months 
of 1929. 


oF 


These figures, representing a gain in 
exclusive advertisers, both local and 
national, for the first 6 months of 1929 
over the corresponding 6 months of 
1928, indicate the growing preference 
for these papers—a preference based 
on results from adequate coverage of 


the St. Paul market. 


c 


Bt. Paul Dispatch ~ Pioneer Press 





MIATAP AVA 


O'MARA AND ORMSBEE, INC. 
Ceneral Advertising Representatives 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, New York, Chicago, Detroit 
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America's Longest 
Electrified Railroad 


On its transcontivental line betweea Chicago and Puget Sound, 

The Milwaukee Road operates, by clectrictty, 40 miles between 
Harlowton, Montana, and Avery, Idaho, and 216 miles bet ween 
Othello, Washington, and Seatiic. These 656 miles constitute 
Be ee forty i cent of the Nation's total electrified 
far America's Longest Electrified Railroad. 
Tumbling mountain streams in the Belt, Rocky, Bitter Reot and 
Cascade ranges originate the power for the mighty electric loco 
motives. Heavy trains are moved ever the Continental Divide 
and the grades of the Cascades swiftly, smoothly and surely. 
+ Travelers marvel at this scientific accomplishment, said by 
‘Thomas A. Edison to be “the very latest word in transportation." 



















The Milwaukee Road is the shortest route and the oaly rail-. 
road operating over its own rails all the way between Chi- 
cago and Seattle, ‘fis fast, newly-inaugurated schedule is 
eaving travelers bet ween these cities practically a business day. 
Fer your copy of “ * Key Mates, containing information on 
this railroad, write 
The Milwaukee Road, Reom | 867H, Union Station, Chicago. 


The MILWAUKEE RoAp 


ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIFS TO THE Sta 








FAMOUS TRAINS 


Veceme The Pree Limited Chasget Peat 
Mumarepate ... The Cotembian’ Chusage Tom Cates = 
Vettow some Spahame Semstte Tareme The eee 
rent Limited Cage, Miborahon Lassi Some 
Bene The dovew (henge Mtwenter Bee 
jane eabestians top 





















This is one of a series 
of color advertisements 
by the Milwaukee Road 
in national publications 
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Earning 
~ hy Serving 


It is one thing to want added patronage. 
It is quite another to secure it—as a 
natural result of efficient service. 


The Milwaukee Road has a very definite 
conception of its obligation to its patrons. 
Its steady growth is proof that people and 
industry appreciate the courtesy and under- 
standing with which 50,000 Milwaukee 
Road employes serve them. 








It is our pleasant privilege to help 
interpret, through advertising, the 
ideal of service which underlies each 
detail of operation on this great 
transcontinental railroad. 


Williams & Cu 

Whose business is the Study and 
6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
ROCKFORD PHILADELPHIA TORONTO 
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unaffected that each picture ap- 
pears to be a cross section of an 
episode out of the reader’s own ex- 
perience. There are more subtleties 
to these drawings in crayon than 
might be imagined. First of all, 
they depict the great middle strata 
of people—“just folks” without 
pose or primp. And it is this very 
audience that the campaign under- 
takes to reach, of course. The 
plea for the “second car” does not 
reach out for the wealthy, who 
already have two cars or more and 
who are in a position to buy ac- 
cording to whims. There are, in 
the meanwhile, thousands upon 
thousands of families who not 
only can afford the second car 
but actually need it. 

Each illustration symbolizes the 
desired atmosphere. There was 
the sentimentally interested study 
of a young mother and her two 
little children romping in a field 
of summer flowers, their arms 


filled with them, and, in the dis- 
tance, the waiting car that brought 
them to this remote spot far from 


the city. 

Father may have his own car to 
go to his country club or his busi- 
ness, but there is a second one for 
mother and her brood. The entire 
campaign is saturated in this one 
established atmosphere. That it is 
an asset of the most valuable char- 
acter is easy to see. It requires 
close study of a product, its market 
and the people who use the product 
to arrive at the best, scientifically 
correct art atmosphere; an atmos- 
phere which will not grow tiresome 
as the campaign progresses. 


H. E. Davies with Ollendorf 
Agency 
H. E. Davies, recently with the ad- 
vertising department of Deere & Com- 
pany, Moline, Ill., and previously with 
the International Harvester Company 
of America, Chicago, is now with the 
C,. }- Ollendorf Company, Chicago, as 
chief of the copy staff. 


“Motor Freight” Published 


Publication of Motor Freight, a 
monthly magazine to be devoted to in- 
terests of the motor freight industry, 
has been started by the Gillette Publish- 
- Company, Chicago. 

- B. McCoid is editor and general 
manager of the new publication. 
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L. A. Miller Succeeds Willys 


as Head of Willys-Overland 

John N. Willys provident of Willys- 
Overland, Inc., To edo, Ohio, ge 
that office last week, to become chair- 
man of the board of directors. Linw 

Miller, vice-president of the com- 
pay for the last four years, succeeds 
im. 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, Marshall Field and Charles M. 
Glore, boths of Chicago, were elected 
to succeed C, B. Wilson, president of 
the Wilson Foundry and Machine Com- 
pany, Pontiac, Mich., and C. B erz, 
of New York, who have resigned. Mr. 
Glore was also named a member of the 
executive committee. 

: Miniger, president of the Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite Company, Toledo, who 
has served as a director and a member 
of the executive committee of the 
Willys-Overland organization for the 
last several years, was appointed chair- 
man of that committee. 


Furniture Industry Campaign 


to Start Soon 

The minimum sum fixed by the fur- 
niture industry for putting into opera- 
tion its three-year advertising campaign, 
$4,000,000, was reached last week. The 
board of directors have on the 
plan for the first year’s advertising and 
the advertising is expected to gin 
within a few weeks. The Millis Adver- 
tising Company, Indianapolis, is direct- 
ing the campaign, which is being spon- 
sored by the National Retail Furniture 
Association. 


Six Trade Papers Auctioned 

The six magazines published by_the 
bankrupt Trade Publications, Inc., New 
York, were sold at auction this week 
before a referee in bankruptcy. The 
amount paid totaled $323,900. 

International Publications, Inc., New 
York, purchased the American Architect 
for $275,000, and Aromatics for $3,700. 
Musical America, Music Trades, Barb- 
ers’ Journal and Beauty Culture were 
sold to John F. Majeski, of that city, 
for the total sum of $45,200. 


Charles Freshman Company 
to Change Name 


Stockholders of the Charles Freshman 
Company, Inc., New York, will be 
called upon shortly to approve a plan 
to change the name of the company to 
the Earl Radio Corporation in order to 
identify the company with the produc- 
tion of the new C. A. Earl Radio. C. 
A. Earl is president of the company. 


Glidden Company Acquires 
E. R. Durkee & Company 


The Glidden Company, Cleveland, has 
urchased urkee & Company, 
Imhurst, N. Y., manufacturers of 
salad dressings, meat sauces, etc. The 
Glidden Company has also acquired the 
W. W. Benchley Margarin Company, 
Oakland, Calif. 








And Now the Oversold Consumer 


Will Need a Nose Clip 


The Sales-Creating Possibilities of Odors Are Coming in for More 
Attention 


[Eprrortac Nore: On page 158 ot 
the July 11 issue of Printers’ Inx 
there appeared an_ editorial — 
“Selling Textiles by Odors.” This edi- 
torial referred to the fact that certain 
factors in the textile industry were giv- 
ing more than passing attention to the 
possibility of increasing textile sales by 
giving various materials appropriate 
odors. 

Since this editorial was written we 
have come upon a_ report issued by 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., chemists-engi- 
neers-managers, of Cambridge, Mass., 
on this same subject of the sales appeal 
of odor. The report is reprinted here 
in full because it offers some interestin; 
material for the imagination to wor 
on. 


EN a prospective customer 
picks up a cake of toilet soap 
or a package of cosmetic prep- 
aration, his first impulse is to smell 
it. If the odor is appropriate in 
kind and intensity, the merits of 
the article have a chance to be 
recognized; but if the odor is too 
weak, or if it is at all unpleasant, 
the examination generally goes no 
further. 

The sense of smell is not one that 
is now held in very high esteem. 
‘Nevertheless we use it freely and 
depend on it more than most of us 
realize. It is pressed into service, 
not only in examining articles that 
we expect to be scented, but also in 
examining such things as leather 
and dress goods, which are or- 
dinarily classed as odorless. Not 
infrequently, a house has been sold 
through the sense of smell. The 
“new” smell of the varnish and 
woods, particularly, impresses peo- 
ple who have become tired of an 
old house, with its characteristic 
odors. It has been claimed that a 
certain high-priced automobile has 
been sold quite as much through 
the sense of luxury created by the 
judicious use of a delicate scent as 
by all the other arts of the sales- 
man. 

Smell memory is lasting. How 
we smile when we recognize a 





rinted from the “Industrial Bul- 
issued by Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
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familiar pleasant odor! Goods are 
more frequently trade-marked by 
odor than is generally appreciated. 
A perfumer, in discussing the im- 
portance of odor as a trade-mark, 
emphasized the danger of changing 
an odor that has once been es- 
tablished for an article. It seemed 
to him to be as risky as changing 
the name of the product or the 
style of the package. Yet the odor 
of a well-known household lacquer 
was recently made so much more 
generally acceptable and pleasant 
that sales were greatly increased. 

Every manufacturer should be 
alert to the sales value and appeal 
of odor in his product. Odor can 
be introduced into many articles 
which are ordinarily quite odorless. 
This is often to great advantage 
in winning an increased appeal. Yet 
the greatest opportunity is perhaps 
in overcoming traces of objection- 
able odors that limit sales. Some 
books, and the rotogravure sec- 
tions of most newspapers, have 
definitely unpleasant odors that 
should be reduced as far as pos- 
sible and then neutralized by a 
pleasant smell, as traces of yel- 
lowness are neutralized by bluing. 
Many fabrics have a faint rancidity, 
acquired in the finishing process, 
which can readily be offset by 
traces of an appropriate added 


or. 
Musty-smelling upholstery in 
theaters has prevented many pa- 
trons from ever returning. The 
characteristic but unnecessary odors 
associated with hospitals and den- 
tal clinics give sensitive people a 
needless added dread. More than 
one handsomely illustrated maga- 
zine has been set aside because it 
offended the sense of smell. Deal- 
ers in shoes have often had their 
goods returned or silently boycotted 
because of strong-smelling leather 
or box-toes. 
Manufacturers of household 
lacquers have made marked prog- 
ress in the improvement of _ their 
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The 
Banker Is 
In Your Picture 


The Banker is already in 
Your Sales Picture for Bank- 
ers are directors or directing 
heads of 50,000 major bus- 
inesses—the Banker belongs 
in Your Advertising Picture. 
Let us send you a copy of 
the Journal and supplemen- 
tary data showing how com- 
pletely and economically the 
Banker may reached 
through the pages of this 
publication. 
o . . 


Alden B, Baxter, 
110 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Charles H. Ravell, 
332 South La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cupit & Birch, 
Kohl Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


y! 
Baie 


PUT THE BANKER. IN YOUR. PICTURE 




















In Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Some of the companies in which 
American Bankers Association 
Journal subscribers exercise a de- 
cisive influence: 

Stanley Co. of America 

American Window Glass Co. 

Blaw Knox Co. 

Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Union Switch & Signal Co. 

Boggs & Buhl Co. 

Armstrong Cork Co. 

Radio Corp. of America 

Aluminum Co. of America 

McClintic Marshall Co. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Crucible Steel Co. 

ANKERS take an active, direct and 

dominant part in the operation of the 
nation’s most important enterprises. 
Weigh thoughtfully the advertising 
value of the only medium of paid cir- 
culation which reaches regularly the 
senior executives of more than twenty 
thousand banks—the men who have so 
decisive and direct a voice in the pur- 
chase of your product. 
More and more national advertisers are 
using the Journal to reach the bank 
market because of the banker’s tremen- 
dous industrial influence and his definite 
importance in every community. 


 — 
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AMERICAN BANKERS 


JOURNAL 


110 ©. 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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products with respect to odor. Pro- 
ducers of leather, laundry soap, 
raincoats, wall finishes, linoleum, 
etc., could benefit greatly by their 
example. In general, raw materials 
should be purchased with respect 
to odor as well as other properties. 
When this is done, many products 
are improved at once. Then, as a 
finishing touch, cautious addition of 
a pleasant scent (not necessarily of 
a flowery type) should be made. 
The kind of odor to use will de- 
pend entirely on the article, and no 
little skill is required to choose 
the right type, amount, and lasting 
quality. 

For most purposes, the cost of 
overcoming an objectionable odor 
or of adding a pleasant one is very 
trifling. A very small fraction of 
a cent’s worth of perfume will 
mask the unpleasant odor of a gal- 
lon of glue. On the other hand, 
the cost of perfume, under the 
usual conditions of American prac- 
tice, may amount to a cent or 
several cents for a cake of toilet 
soap, and constitutes a large per- 
centage of the cost of raw ma- 
terial. Some scientific principles 
that have lately been recognized 
now permit odoriferous materials 
to be blended to secure a desired 
effect with a minimum expense for 
raw materials. The manufacturer 
is used to calling in experts to ad- 
vise him concerning advertising, 
style, and other appeals to the sense 
of sight. He needs advice no less 
in matters concerning the sense of 
smell. Improvements in the ol- 
factory qualities of goods now on 
the market indicate that many dif- 
ferent industries have come to 
recognize this fact. 


With Wentworth Radio & 


Aute Supply 
M. D. Rapkin has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the entworth 
Radio & Auto Supply Company, Toronto 
and Hamilton, Ont. He formerly was 
with the Tri-State Auto Supply Com- 
pany, Cleveland, as general manager. 


Rudolph Czufin with 
Hanff-Metzger 


Rudolph Czufin, formerly with the 
art department of Newell-Emmett Com- 
ny. Inc., New York, has joined 








anff-Metzger, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city. 
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J. N. McDonald 
Wins Advertising Golf 
Tourney 





OSEPH N. McDONALD won 

the second 1929 tournament of 
the Metropolitan Advertising Golf 
Association, New York, from a 
field of over 100 contestants, who 
played over the course at the 
Garden City Country Club, Garden 
City, N. Y. He had a low gross 
score of 118 for twenty-seven holes. 
His triumph was his second succes- 
sive one in the summer’s tourney. 

Carroll Newell won the Class B 
low gross honors with a score of 
141, low net honors going to E. C. 
Bennett whose score was 149, 41- 
108. Class A low net was won by 
Allan Brown. 

Winners and runners-up in the 
twenty-six flights were: 


Flight Winner Runner-up 
1. Carroll Newell E. D. Moore 

2. Fred A. y G. H. Williams 
3. M. M, Lord i I. Wheaton 
4. W. A. Sturgis . W. Nye 

5. A. S. Moore L. A. Weaver 
6. Ralph Trier R. P. Smith 

7. W. W. Chew W. F. Haring 
8 C. Cone Stanley Newbery 
9. E. F. McSweeney E. Gants 
10. Guy Scrivner B Bartlett 


11. Allan Brown 
12. J. N. McDonald R. P. Bi 





13. W. T. Hamilton Ensign Conklin 
14, ij Cunningham P. ‘ontgomery 
15. H. R. Reed M. Saunders 
16. Eugene Conklyn H. A. Johnson 
17. F. C. Stevens QCA S n 
18. R. J. Damby L. D. Fernald 
19. R. A. Porter R. W._Wadman 
20. J. D. Hydorn E. C. Bennett 
21. A. Morrell wy Moore 
22. D. E. Foster . E. Beckerle 
23. Harry Brown R. I. Parkes 

24. Guy Bolte C. V._ Pietsch 
25. Don_ Parker Clair Maxwell 
26. L. Tingle F. Crowninshield 





J. R. Crawford Joins Dewar 
Manufacturing Company 


J. R. Crawford, ion | vice-president 


of the National Carbon ompany, Inc., 
New York, has been appointed vice- 
president of the Dewar Manufacturing 


Company, Brooklyn, 


r Y., manufac- 
turer of carbide lamps. 





Park Berry with Detroit 
Agency 
Park Berry, formerly with Byron 
Musser, Inc., New York, has joined 


Advertisers Incorporated, Detroit ad- 
vertising agency. 
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In the Better Homes of the Bigger Towns 





“THE WE AGE” 


A well known Chautauqua speaker referred to 
the ages of a boy as—“The Knee Age,” “The Me 
Age,” “The We Age” and “The She Age.” 
Scouting controls “The We Age” for the benefit 
of the boy, his family, and the community. 


—BOYS’ LIFE— 


Boys’ Life appeals to boys of the We Age. It 
talks to them in their own language, and its in- 
fluence is felt by the boy and his family—for Boy 
Scouts come from families who want their boys 
to succeed—truly a good market to reach with 
your advertising. 


Boys’ Life with 200,000 paid circulation, is the 
official publication of the Boy Scouts of 
America, but is subscribed to, separately from 
dues, at 20 cents the copy, $2.00 the year. 


In the Better Homes of the Bigger Towns 


Boys¢LiFE 


2 Park Avenue—New York City 
BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


Old South Bldg. 37 So. Wabash Ave. Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
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They spent *288,072h 


How would you like to 
buy $288,072 worth of Eu- 
ropean advertising in one 
month as easily as this? 

The client sent instruc- 
tions in two cables and 
one letter. Our European 
offices handled the cam- 
paign. 

It appeared in 677 pub- 
lications — in 16 languages 
—in 21 countries of Europe. 
Think what a labyrinth of 
detail that would mean! 

Yet the campaign went 
through to flawless com- 
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and WwEeTEC 110 
CVEN there. 


pletion. And not an ex- 
ecutive of the client’s 
company left his Ameri- 
can headquarters. 

It takes experience to 
do such a job as that, 
Erwin, Wasey & Company 
has the oldest experience 
of any American advertis- 
ing agency on the European 
continent. 

It takes size as well. 
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Offices: 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
LONDON 
BERLIN 
PARIS 
STOCKHOLM 
BRUSSELS 
ROTTERDAM 
HELSINGFORS 
MILAN 
COPENHAGEN 
ZURICH 
BARCELONA 


*American representative \\ 


ERWIN. WASE 
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of European offices: 
Graybar Building 
New York City 
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This Company maintains 
eleven thoroughly qualified 
and competent organiza- 
tions of its own in eleven 
European countries. 

2 believe there is some- 
thing here of vital interest 
to American manufacturers 
—and to their American 
For 


both, we provide a sure 


advertising agents. 


and easy means of success- 
ful advertising in foreign 
markets—with the fullest 
economy of your executive 
time. 





If you come to Berlin 
for the I. A. A. convention, 
come to our Berlin office, 
where you can talk with 
men who look upon Euro- 
pean advertising problems 
with the viewpoint of two 
continents... Thus only can 
you get a true conception 
of the European situation 
in American terms. You will 
be welcome. 

7 7 y 

ll foreign offices in Il 
foreign countries with Il 
years’ experience.* 
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.-.+ It is possible for the advertiser to reach over 
75,000 men of means and position with one publication 








In every issue of THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD will be found only informative 
investment news, digested and tabulated 
with comments and deduction from which 
a business man can form intelligent opinions 
on which to base his investment commit- 
ments... . It is edited “‘to make or save you 
money.” 





(Many advertising executives have been paid subscribers to THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD for many years.) 
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THE FINANCIAL WORLD COVERS ABOUT ONE- 
THIRD OF THE QUALITY MARKET 


READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 


Every buyer of advertising space — have a + of “The 
Only Circulation of Its Kind in the U is book, 
written for the most part in graphs, po ‘iuiniaak informa- 
tion with regard to probably the largest and most important 
single group of men in the country. 


If you will make inquiry now, 
we will gladly send you a copy. 








he | 
FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment and Business Weekly 
LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
$10.00 a year 
Established 1902 Member A. B. C. 









































If I Were anIndependent Hardware 
Merchant— 


I’d Profit by Mr. Plumb’s Article—and by Mr. Dessau’s 
By H. E. Van Petten 


Advertising Department, 


Tw mighty interesting articles 
have appeared in recent issues 
of Printers’ Ink — Fayette R. 

Plumb on “More Than Price Tag 
Value,” June 13, page 142, and Al- 
vin H. Dessau on “If I Were Mr. 
Plumb,” June 27, page 57. At first 
reading they appear to be entirely 
antagonistic, yet I felt that Mr. 
Dessau really clarified Mr. Plumb’s 
article. While I agree in the main 
with Mr. Plumb and take some ex- 
ceptions to Mr. Dessau’s answer, 
nevertheless, if I were an indepen- 
dent hardware dealer I would be 
glad to have read the latter and be- 
lieve it would help me in avoiding 
any pitfall in applying Mr. Plumb’s 
olan. 

Let’s pass over Mr. Plumb’s de- 
cision not to sell to chain stores, 
which really is a minor point. 
Whether we sell to chain stores or 
not, we who distribute hardware- 
store merchandise must still be vit- 
ally interested in the independent 
dealer. He still is a primary outlet 
for our goods and will continue to 
be. We must do everything we 
possibly can to help him merchan- 
dise efficiently and to make a profit. 

The company I represent manu- 
factures an important product dis- 
tributed generally through hard- 
ware stores—Goodrich garden hose. 
Our merchandising plan, which we 
are now working out for 1930, 
bears a striking similarity in many 
respects to the plan described by 
Mr. Plumb. 

Goodrich garden hose, like Plumb 
tools, is made in several different 
grades. Next year we expect to 
feature one particular grade, adver- 
tising it by name and calling par- 
ticular attention to the distinctive 
package in which it is sold. This 
is the grade which we believe the 
dealer should sell. It is the highest 
grade made particularly for home 
use. We estimate its potential at 


75 per cent of garden-hose sales. 
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B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


However, the next grade to this is 
also being packaged in a distinctive 
wrapper ; it may be sold at a lower 
price; and there is still a lower 
grade which we believe can be used 
for most any sort of price com- 
petition. 

This policy is being backed up by 
a merchandising campaign in which 
we are attempting to give the dealer 
a complete plan for increasing his 
sales, not only of garden hose, but 
of everything in his store, par- 
ticularly his lawn and garden equip- 
ment. And an essential part of this 
plan is advice on selling—selling 
with specific reference to garden 
hose but embodying principles 
which we believe apply to other 
things in his stock. 


A Suggested Conversation 


We give a suggested conversation 
between a retail salesman and a 
customer, in which some of the 
principal talking points on Goodrich 
Maxecon, the better grade of hose, 
are brought out. And we follow 
this by a few words of definite ad- 
vice about chain-store competition: 

“Remember,” we say to the 
dealer, “that the business of the 
chain store and mail-order house is 
based principally on price. You 
need a price appeal too. It’s tre- 
mendously important; it moves peo- 
ple to buy. You should have some 
garden hose in stock that meets 
chain-store competition if there is 
a chain store in your city. We sug- 
gest you use Goodrich Rib Cord, 
half-inch size, or Goodrich Freshet 
(this is the lowest grade) for this 
purpose. 

“But your big opportunity for 
profits is in the higher-quality 
grade. Remember that the chain 
stores are leaving the field on ad- 
vertised products to the independent 
retailer. You have the tremendous 
influence of national publications, 
with their hundreds of forceful ad- 
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vertisements, behind you. That is 
the purpose of Goodrich in adver- 
tising Goodrich Maxecon hose by 
name this year. Take advantage of 
that advertising. Be sure your 
clerks know the selling points on 
this hose and you can surely sell 
it to a majority of customers.” 

Do we expect this plan to hinder 
the sale of Goodrich Rib Cord, the 
cheaper grade? Not by a jugful. 
We know that some customers will 
buy hose on a price basis. And 
we expect this policy will actually 
help this particular hose where 
these customers are concerned. 

Isn’t it natural that the home 
owner who is influenced somewhat 
by the advertising for the better 
grade of hose, but who feels he 
cannot afford it, should have some 
preference for the next grade made 
by the same manufacturer? We be- 
lieve he will prefer it to an un- 
known grade offered by the chain 
store, even though the chain-store 
price is slightly lower. True, the 


dealer will make less profit on it. 
Yet nothing is to be gained by los- 


ing the sale. As Mr. Dessau so well 
points out, if the consumer goes 
into the independent store, makes 
an unsuccessful search for a cheap 
product and then turns to the chain 
store, “the independent has not only 
lost that one sale and the supple- 
mentary sales which might have 
gone with it, but he has sent a 
prospective customer to his com- 
petitor.” 

So we urge the dealer to display 
both grades. 

Where I believe Mr. Dessau is 
mistaken is in his opposition to the 
“trading-up” process. This opposi- 
tion seems to be based on the feel- 
ing that the higher-quality, higher- 
priced tools are designed only for 
the skilled mechanic and carpenter, 
and that the average consumer 
wants only a cheap tool. 

Speaking as a consumer, I’m sure 
this isn’t true of garden hose and 
don’t believe it is true of tools. Of 
course there are tools for the 
specialist which the average man 
doesn’t need. He doesn’t need 
lathes, rip saws, spirit levels. But, 
to go to the other extreme, he often 
does need the one article which 
Mr. Dessau mentions specifically— 
the hammer. 
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“There was a time,” says Mr. 
Dessau, “. . . when the average 
consumer, who wanted a hammer 
with which to drive a few tacks 
around the house, had to buy an ex- 
pensive tool designed for a me- 
chanic who had a specialized and a 
constant use for it.” Now tell me, 
some of you older folks, is this 
perfectly accurate? 

Or, if true, isn’t it misleading? 
I am sure that when I was in school 
my father bought a small, inex- 
pensive tack hammer—just made 
for the man who wanted to drive 
a few tacks. He didn’t have to buy 
the large hammer with steel jaws 
and heavy head which the mechanic 
or carpenter needed. Perhaps the 
tack hammer was made for the 
specialist who laid carpets. 


One Good Hammer 


But, anyway, most of us average 
consumers do need a hammer for 
purposes other than driving tacks. 
Not very often, maybe, but when 
we do need it we need it, and how! 
Sometimes we must pull a long 
nail out of something. How use- 
less the cheap hammer is for that! 
I know some consumers who use a 
hammer to break a lump of coal 
now and then. How does the cheap 
hammer fit in with that job? It 
would be more appropriate to use 
the coal to break the hammer. 
That’s what usually happens. Of 
course it isn’t the right tool, but 
rather than have a cheap axe or 
sledge hammer for breaking coal, 
a cheap tack hammer for driving 
tacks and a cheap nail puller for 
pulling nails, the average consumer 
needs one good tool to do several 
jobs well. 

I have bought a number of ham- 
mers at different times. But two 
or three years ago I bought a 
Plumb. I wish I had had it sooner. 
I may have paid slightly more for 
it than for the variety of cheap 
hammers I bought previously, but 
it was worth the difference in the 
time it saved. If some dealer had 
traded me up when I bought my 
first cheap hammer he would have 
done me a favor. He could have 
done it, too. Not by telling me he 
didn’t have anything cheaper—no, 
no, Mr. Dessau is right on that 
point. It would have been neces- 
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The Dayton Daily News 


Carried 1,416,426 lines of National Adver- 


tising During The First Six Months Of 


exclusive of Automotive and Financial, in ac- 
1929; Sodenee with Media Records pornpnae Taeaenah 


That This Was 97,885 Lines More Than 
The Combined Totals Of All Other Dayton 
Newspapers. 


The Dayton Daily News 


Could only make this Showing Because of 
Its Outstanding Leadership in Reader Con- 
fidence, Circulation Coverage, Dealer Sup- 
port and Advertising Volume, as well as by 
Publishing The Best Daily and Sunday 
Newspaper in The Dayton Territory. 
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sary to have shown me the cheaper 
hammer, to have convinced me that 
he had low prices, and then to have 
applied Mr. Plumb’s plan. As it 
was, I bought the Plumb hammer 
only after getting tired of all the 
trouble I had with the others. 

I admit I have used a hammer 
less and less in recent years. But 
when I did need one I needed it 
badly. Some months ago a friend 
presented me with a new radio, 
which was shipped from the fac- 
tory. We all have something sent 
to us in a box now and then. The 
head of the Plumb hammer didn’t 
fly off when I struck the second 
blow. When I loosened the nails 
it gripped them like a vise and 
pulled them out. It was very nearly 
worth the price to save the pro- 
fanity which might have resulted 
from the use of a cheap hammer. 

I believe that if the independent 
hardware dealer really follows Mr. 
Plumb’s plan vigorously, but tem- 
pers it with the cautions so well 
brought out by Mr. Dessau, and 
admixes no small amount of com- 
mon sense, he’ll succeed. After all, 
no matter what thorough merchan- 
dising plans we devise, what sound 
advice we give, if the dealer doesn’t 
apply it with common sense and 
with individual thought and effort, 
our own work will surely be 
wasted. 


Industrial Advertisers Set 
Date for Convention 


“Gearing Advertising to Selling” will 
be the theme of the eighth annual con- 
vention of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association which will be held 
at Cincinnati, September 30, October 
1 and 2, according to Jesse R. Harlan, 
chairman of the convention_committee. 
Sherman Perry, American Rolling Mill 
Company, Middletown, Ohio, has been 
appointed chairman of the program com- 
mittee for the convention. The annual 
election of officers of the association 
will be held the last day of the con- 
vention and will be followed by the an- 
nual banquet. 


J. B. Rose Appointed by 
“Aviation Engineering” 
Julian B. Rose, recently with the 
paverticing staff of Chain Store Review, 


New York, has been appointed adver- 
i er of Avi ‘ 





tising tion Engineering, 


of that city. 


Ivor Johns, artist, has joined the staff 
of the Manning Studios, Cleveland, 
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An Invitation to Those 
Going to Berlin 


DevuTscHER WERBEKLUB E. V. 
ERLIN, Juty 9, 1929. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The Deutsche Werbeklub would nat- 
urally very much like to be of service 
to the many advertising men coming 
to the World’s Advertising Congress in 
August and to help to make their stay 
in Berlin as pleasant and interesting as 
possible. 

The “D.W.K.” is a social organiza- 
tion of limited membership. As it is 
the only advertising men’s club in Ger- 
many it will have much pleasure in 
placing the following facilities at the 
disposal of its guests: 

1) Use of the Clubrooms. They are 
situated in the building of the Aero- 
Club Flugverbandhaus, Biumeshof 4. 

(2) A shorthand typist will be on 
duty at our exhibition stand No. 49 
Hall No. 1 for the convenience of those 
who may wish to dictate their letters. 

(3) “Special” information such as is 
not available at the usual information 
desk will be gladly supplied by the 
Club. 

Will you therefore kindly publish this 
letter in your valued columns? 

DevutscHer WERBEKLUB E. V. 
W. Lane, Ericu Fak, 
President Sprecher 


W. R. Farrington Returns to 
Honolulu “Star-Bulletin” 


Wallace R. Farrington, following his 
retirement as Governor of the Territory 
of Hawaii, has returned to newspaper 
work. After serving two terms as chief 
executive of the territory, he becomes 
president and publisher of the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin, from which he resigned 
as vice-president and business manager 
in 1921 when former President Harding 
oogenes him Governor. 

r. Farrington became managing edi- 
tor of the Evening Bulletin in 1898 
and, later, became president and owner 
of that paper. He became vice-president 
and general manager of the Star-Bulletin 
when the Evening Bulletin was amalga- 
mated with the Hawaiian Star in 1912 

Frank C. Atherton, who has been 
president of the Star-Bulletin for seven 
teen years, becomes vice-president with 
Mr. Farrington’s return as _ president 
and publisher. Mr. Atherton is pres 
ident of Castle amd Cooke, Honolulu. 


Beverage Account to Utica 
Agency 
The Boonville Mineral Spring Com 
any, Boonville, N. Y., has appointed 
evereux & Smith, Utica, N. Y., ad 
vertising agency, to direct the advertis 
ing of its “Sno-Top” beverages. 


Joins Young & Winn Agency 


E. L. VanArtsdalen, formerly with 
the Mackintosh Advertising-Selling Ser- 
vice, Inc., Chicago, has joined the copy 
staff of Young & Winn, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city. 
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Pennsylvania Market? 


After Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania Cities drop at once to six 
—all just over or just under 100,000 
population—among them Altoona. 


But which has the greatest buying power? 


Altoona has more than 92% native white 
population; no slums; its labor almost all highly 
skilled, highly paid, and continuously employed. 


Is it a coincidence that the largest Pennsylvania 
Department Store, outside the two great cities, is the Wm. 
F. Gable Company of Altoona, whose business required a 
gteat new addition (shown above) only a year ago? 





Through The Mirror you go into more than 92% of the 
homes in Altoona and within 20 miles, of it. 


Frep G. Pearce—Advertising Director 
Jo Special Representatives—All Business Direct 
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“THE KEYSTONE CITY OF THE GREAT KEYSTONE STATE” 
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Merging , 
National Hardw: -apers fe 
Greater Service and Ee fficienc’ ' 

HARDWARE AGE announces the acquisition 


of HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE which 
will be consolidated with HARDWARE AGE. | 


Effective in August the combined publications will 
be issued as 


HARD' 


HARDW AI 






In one greater publication will be consolidated the 
circulation, editorial features and services of both 
magazines. This move is in keeping with the 
modern practice of retaining and strengthening the 
individual values of existing organizations and 
eliminating costly duplication of effort and service. 


The gain to readers and advertisers is patent. The 
augmented value per dollar of their subscription 
and advertising investments is obviously substantial. 


As members of the HARDWARE AGE family, the 
readers and advertisers of the Hardware Dealers’ 
Magazine will now participate in the broad service 
and complete equipment of the United Business 
Publishers, Inc., publishers of Hardware Age, The 
Iron Age, Dry Goods Economist, Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, the Chilton Class Journal Publications, 
and numerous other leading business papers. 
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The Factory back of (‘ a 
FOR almost three-quarters of a century HARDWARE 
" AGE has enjoyed the unimpeachable place as the lead- 
h ing organ of the hardware industry. This dominant position 
e will be further entrenched by the addition of the enduring 
features of the HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
A For the advertiser this merger assures augmented reader in- 
d terest as a background for his sales message, the elimination 
>, of costly duplication in circulation, the benefit of the com- 
bined trade prestige and traditions of the two oldest hard- 
‘ ware papers—all welded into one modern vital advertising 
medium. 
: For the busy hardware merchant this amalgamation means 


greater economy in time and profit from his reading, 
greater facility in reference, and larger value for his ra 
scription investment. 

The amalgamation signifies greater service to the industry, 
amplified resources and a renewed impetus to greater 
achievement. 








Sa en oe ee —— ee ae 


HARDWARE AGE 


With which is combined 
HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE 
239 West 39th St., New York City 


B.C. A Unit of the United Business Publishers, Inc. A.B. P., Inc. 
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AUTO ADV. 


400,000 
Agate Lines 
1st Six Months of 1929 


in the 





Jersey Obseruer 
of 
Hudson County 
New Jersey 


The Jersey Observer 
Prints More Adver- 
tising Lineage Than 
Any Other Local 
Hudson County 
Newspaper Because 


The Local Dealer Knows His 
Newspaper Puller 


A.B.C. 46,529 DAILY 


Offices 
Hoboken JerseyCity Union City 


National Representatives 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco 

















Some Tips on Timing Direct 
Mailings 


Some Questions to Ask Before Deciding How Many and How Often to 
Send Follow-Ups 


By Chas. S. Wiggins 


President, Wiggins Systems Limited 


BAscAY, the timing of the 
mailings in a direct-mail cam- 
paign depends on how quickly the 
average prospect is likely to come 
to a definite decision. If condi- 
tions are such that immediate ac- 
tion is necessary and the pros- 
pects are likely to act quickly, 
then the mailing pieces should be 
sent out at short intervals. If 
there is no immediate need for 
quick action on the part of the 
prospect, then allow more time be- 
tween mailings. 

While the wish of the advertiser 
or mailer may be for quick action, 
his desires are not the important 
factor. The important factor is 


the application of the law of aver- 


ages; the probable action of the 
average prospect for the particular 
proposition under the existing cir- 
cumstances. It is a case of using 
common-sense judgment or the 
trial and error method. 

Let’s illustrate: A man residing 
in a town in Minnesota or the 
Dakotas writes in the month of 
May to an oil burner manufac- 
turer for particulars about the 
Blank Oil Burner. A reply with 
information is sent immediately. 

How many days apart should 
the follow-ups be sent out? 

In the first place, that prospect 
has three months of summer 
fore him, June, July and August. 
There is no immediate rush for a 
decision. The decision to buy may 
be made in June or at the end of 
August, or even in September or 
October, depending upon the pros- 
pect’s circumstances or need. The 
crop to be harvested may be a 
factor. The prospect may be plan- 
ning to have an oil burner installed 
during the summer, provided he 
has the money, or his decision may 
rest upon a contingency—upon a 
bountiful harvest. 
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The follow-ups should be 
planned to keep the prospect warm 
on the subject, possibly the first 
three or four a week apart to get 
the decision of those who have the 
money and are ready to install 
during the summer. After that, 
further apart to keep the prospect 
warm on the subject until a de- 
cision is made later, probably three 
or four weeks apart until Novem- 
ber or December. 

If a personal call is made by a 
local representative, this will create 
another condition that may shorten 
or lengthen the time between fol- 
low-ups. 

On the other hand, if that pros- 
pect writes in at the end of Aug- 
ust, the follow-ups should go out 
weekly for September and October. 
The cold weather is coming on and 
it is important that he install the 
oil burner immediately in order to 
secure the service the burner will 
give. 


A Quick Action Mailing 


An instance where quick action 
was necessary: During the war, 
an auto dealer in New York had 
fifteen cars on hand valued at 
about $12,000 each. The cars were 
being displayed for three days in 
one of New York’s leading hotels. 
Quick action was necessary. In- 
vitations were sent to a small list 
of very wealthy New York men. 
This invitation was followed at 
three-day intervals by two letters. 
Result: The fifteen cars were sold 
before the three days’ display was 
over. 

During the last eight months 
we have been introducing a new 
proprietary product that is recom- 
mended by dentists. In this case, 
direct mail was compelled to do all 
the selling. The letters and fold- 
ers were mailed at intervals of a 
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month to six weeks. A small ter- 
ritory was covered in the test. Re- 
sult: The introductory campaign 
has paid for itself. In this case 
five mailings were used. 

The reason a month to six weeks 
interval was decided upon was be- 
cause it gave the dentist time to 
consider how the article would as- 
sist him in those cases needing the 
kind of treatment for which the 
article was especially prepared. By 
not trying to force the dentist to 
take immediate action, we gained 
his confidence. Result: More and 
more dentists are recommending 
the article after each mailing. 


Rushing Would Have Meant 
Failure 


To have attempted: to rush the 
dentist to action would have been 
disastrous. He would have felt 
that he was being sold something 
instead of a spirit’ of co-operation 
being shown by the manufacturer. 

Another concern writes letters 
weekly to a list of agents. These 
agents may give this firm business 
daily or weekly or may give it to 
a competitor. The letters give 
special information about the line 
and suggestions on selling this par- 
ticular line. Sometimes the envel- 
ope may contain three letters, or 
again there may be three mailings 
in one week. Probably two weeks 
out of each month more than one 
mailing a week is made. These 
mailings have been going on for 
the last seven or eight years. This 
firm is making a very healthy in- 
crease each year. The action re- 
quired and the prospects’ point of 
view are the important factors. 

A savings and loan association 
must give its prospects time to act, 
especially if it is trying to develop 
new accounts. The prospect may 
not have the money this month to 
start a savings account; or the 
prospect may be paying for some 
article on the instalment plan be- 
fore opening the account. So 
mailings of one a month or one 
in six weeks will produce best 
results. 

If it is a $10 to $25 article that 
is being sold and has an immediate 
service appeal, then three or four 
or five mailings a week apart are 
more likely to produce results. If 
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the sales price is larger and the 
article is one that has more gen- 
eral appeal, the follow-ups should 
be sent at greater intervals, espe- 
cially if it is not a seasonable 
article. 

The question whether the article 
is seasonable or not is another im- 
portant factor. If decidedly sea- 
sonable, then the follow-ups should 
be closer together; the less season- 
able the farther apart the follow- 
ups may be. 

The number of follow-ups is 
really another question. Tests can 
be made and on the results the 
number may be decided. Profitable 
results should be the deciding 
factor. 

Every case should be considered 
on its individual merits. Another 
question that may help: Are the 
mailings sent uninvited, as was the 
case with the dentists referred to, 
or to those who have asked for 
information, as in the oil burner 
case? Those who invite corre- 
spondence may come to a decision 
more quickly, especially if the need 
is timely and great or urgent. 

f money is a factor, do not try 
to rush decisions too quickly, un- 
less the instalment privilege is 
available. Is it a timely proposi- 
tion or is it as good a year from 
now as it is today? These are im- 
portant questions for every mailer 
to answer before mailing. 

“Continuity” and “versatility” 
are very important factors in any 
direct-mail series. Continuity re- 
lates to the timing of the mailing 
series and keeping at it. Versatil- 
ity refers to change in form or 
color or size as may be deemed 
best. The latter may relate to 
style of printing on the letterhead 
and envelope, or the color of the 
stationery or the size; an occa- 
sional printed piece, self-contained 
or in an envelope, gives versatilitv 
and may often help hasten the 
decision. 

Then, one of the great excep- 
tions is that an important event or 
sale or happening affecting the ar- 
ticle sold may, at any time, give 
you the keynote for a letter or 
printed folder; something that is 
timely. If so used, at any time, it 
is particularly applicable. Items 


that are like news insure a reading 
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and very often hasten a decision. 
The prospect or customer, his 
needs and probable action, should 
have first consideration. This prin- 
ciple is proved by two great mer- 
chandisers, John Wanamaker and 
Marshall Field, who said the cus- 
tomer is always right. They prac- 
ticed that principle and built great 
merchandising organizations. 
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And so the timing of a direct- 
mail series depends on the prospect, 
his need and the conditions—not 
on the desires of the mailer. Then 
employ the “trial and error” 
method to prove what is the best 
in each particular case, in order to 
secure the greatest results—the 
lowest cost in selling—for the 
money invested in the mail series. 


Dr. Mason Looks at 
Advertising 


MAXY an advertising man, hav- 
1 ing wrought an advertisement 
or a campaign, submits his work 
to an engineer for approval or for 
minor tinkering. But few adver- 
tising men, outside the strictly 
medical field, submit their advertis- 
ing to a physician—and to a physi- 
cian who knows but little more 
than any other physician about 
merchandising, but is invited, not 
merely to scan text and illustration 
for technicalities, but, if his judg- 
ment so directs, to “kill” the whole 
job. 

When Yeremya K. Smith, copy 
writer, and Edward J. Gilchrist, 
account executive in the H. 
Lesan agency, evolve between them 
an advertisement for Walker- 
Gordon, they give thought to how 
their work will look to Dr. Mason. 
It was upon the advice of Dr. 
Mason that the Lesan agency and 
Walker-Gordon discontinued a 
campaign that looked like—but 
wasn’t—testimonial advertising for 
acidophilus milk. It was with Dr. 
Mason’s approval that another cam- 
paign was substituted—an unusual 
campaign that now is running in 
New York papers. 

Dr. Howard H. Mason is much 
better known to physicians than he 
is to advertising men. Laymen 
would call. him a “baby specialist.” 
He is on the staff of the children’s 
department of the huge, new medi- 
cal institution at 168th Street that 
is known as the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in the City of New York. 
He is a member of the New York 
County Medical Society, a fellow 
of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, and likewise is the con- 
sulting pediatrician at the New 


York Neurological Institute. 

To milk advertising in New 
York Dr. Mason is what Will 
Hays is to the motion-picture in- 
dustry. In that capacity, the doctor 
is a one-man committee represent- 
ing the volunteer, non-official, but 
highly respected New York Milk 
Council. 

Walker-Gordon and its advertis- 
ing agency hold Dr. Mason’s opin- 
ions in high regard. To them, the 
word of this not at all czar-like 
man is law. And that regard re- 
flects Walker-Gordon’s unique re- 
lationship to the medical profession 
and to Walker-Gordon customers. 
The thirty-five-year-old dairy com- 
pany is proud of its great size, 
proud of its great milk-producing 
plant and laboratory at Plainsboro, 
N. J., proud that many of the 
eighty-odd rules and regulations 
governing the production and dis- 
tribution of certified milk in 
America were first made practical 
under its meticulously sanitary 
methods, but proudest of all of the 
fact that, in metropolitans New 
York, Walker-Gordon today is 
feeding some 30,000 babies, and that 
some 3,000 of these are getting milk 
that is compounded by Walker- 
Gordon to conform to physicians’ 
prescriptions —a prescription for 
each of the 3,000 and a milkman to 
deliver that specialized product to 
the home of the baby’s parents 
every day. 

Walker-Gordon is fussy about 
its advertising. The policy, in brief, 
is this: If the medical profession 
disapproves, or even raises its eye- 
brows in doubt, then any advertis- 
ing whether good or bad for sales, 
is out! 








How Manufacturers and Architects 
Co-operate 


Fifty-Seven Manufacturers of Building Materials and Appliances Are 
Now Members of The Producers’ Council 


Scott Paper Company 
Cuester, Pa. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We believe you have carried, since 
the first of the year, several articles on 
advertising and selling to architects and 
builders. We would appreciate it a 
great deal if you could send us copies 
of the articles you have run on these 
subjects. 

Scott Paper Company, 
R. E. Jones. 


NUMBER of articles on the 

subjects mentioned have ap- 
peared in previous issues of 
Printers’ Ink. A list has been 
furnished to Mr. Jones, and others 
interested may obtain a duplicate 
copy if they will write for it. 

A great many manufacturers are 
seeking ways by which they may 
make their advertising more effec- 
tive to the architect and builder. It 
is a big subject. A number of the 
larger manufacturers, recognizing 
the difficulties and complications, 
have organized their sales activities 
upon a comprehensive basis. Many 
others make no definite plans, or 
very inadequate plans, and trust for 
the best. The subject is far too 
extensive to deal with at length in 
the present space. It seems an op- 
portune occasion, however, to sug- 
gest to all manufacturers who may 
be interested in selling to architects 
and builders how they might pro- 
ceed to study this important matter 
further. 

The building industry has three 
major divisions, the architectural 
profession, the manufacturers and 
producers of building materials and 
equipment, and the construction 
branch. Manufacturers divide them- 
selves roughly into two groups, 
those who make a product which is 
incorporated into the building when 
it is oar erected, like electric wir- 
ing, and those who make products 
that are added after erection, like 
electric fixtures, shades and lamps. 
Obviously, any manufacturer of a 
product which may be purchased 
and installed after the house is 
built is wasting time and money 


when he tries to persuade archi- 
tects to specify such a product in 
their specifications. 

F. S. Laurence is executive sec- 
retary of The Producers’ Council, 
Inc., which is an organization of 
manufacturers and associations of 
manufacturers of materials and ap- 
pliances used in building construc- 
tion. It is affiliated with the 
American Institute of Architects. 
There are some fifty-seven manu- 
facturers who are now members of 
The Producers’ Council. 

Some time about 1921 the of- 
ficers of the American Institute of 
Architects invited a number of the 
leading manufacturers of building 
materials to attend a conference on 
“Better Advertising to Architects.” 
From this meeting there resulted 
the formation of The Producers’ 
Section of the Structural Service 
Committee. The Structural Ser- 
vice Committee of the A.I.A. is 
composed wholly of architects. The 
general purpose of the committee is 
to enable the architect to know 
better the materials of his trade. In 
1926 the name of The Producers’ 
Section was changed to The Pro- 
— Council—[Ed. Printers’ 

NK. 





L. D. Becker Heads 


Electrol, Inc. 
Leod D. Becker, formerl 
a of the Fuel Oil 
ork, has been elected 
Electrol, Inc., St. Louis. Koken, 
president of that organization since 
1925, becomes chairman of the board, 
and M Simpson formerly general 
pone mo of the Electrol Distributing 
Corporation, now merged with Electrol, 
Inc., becomes vice-president in charge of 
sales. Lionel Jacobs — as 
vice-president and general man 
Executive and sales officers of Sestvel, 
Inc., will be moved to New York. 


New Account for Paschall, 
Harris & Paschall 


The Westfalia Separator Company, 
Chicago, has appointed Paschall, Harris 


owner and 
ournal, New 
resident of 





& Paschall, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising 
account. Business papers will be used. 
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New ‘Call’ Survey 
Upsets Traditions 





Market Analysis Reveals Facts Vitally 
Important to Manufacturers Distrib- 
uting in Northern California 





Is Tradition levying tribute 
from many manufacturers 
who distribute in Northern 
California? Has lack of 
complete information re- 
sulted in inefficient mer- 
chandising and advertising > 


Such are the conclusions 
of many who have studied 
The Call’s new analysis of 
population, retail outlets 
and media. This unique 
and revealing Northern 
California survey is avail- 


able only through personal 
presentation by a Call 
representative. 





Eight Years in 
Top Position 
For eight years The Call 


has led all San Francisco 
newspapers in daily (six- 
day) display advertising. 
Largest evening circulation 
in Northern California — 
at the highest subscription 
price: 3c daily, 5c Saturday 


For full particulars, address nearest representative 


NEW YORK: Herbert W Moloney, 342 Madison Avenue 
CHICAGO. John H. Lederer, 326 West Madison Street 
DETROIT: Ray Miller, 5117 General Motors Building 
LOS ANGELES: Karl J Shull, Transportation Building 


— 
SAN 


FRANCISCOS 
StGAGING CVE —— 
NEWSPAPER 





CALL 
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In the So-Called 
Cree 


Wl 
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ca 
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ummer Time 


Nobody works in the summer. No, sir! Everybody is 
away at the shore, the mountains, the country club, 
Europe. Well, that is, almost everybody. 


Oo ° 


We, unhappily, happen still to be at the office. As we 
listen to the hum of the electric fan and look out of our 
window on the fourteenth floor we look into other offices, 
and see people at work. Wage slaves, no doubt, poor 
fellows. It is still a little bit difficult to get seats in our 
favorite restaurant, and just now a man called up and 
asked us if we had some information about window dis- 
plays and agency commissions. 


° oO 


Maybe, after all, there are a few people this bright 
and somewhat warm July morning who are interested 
in business. We hope so because on August 1 we are 
going to put into the mails another good issue of 
Printers’ Ink Monthly. If we really thought that business 
just up and quit in August we'd save some of the good 
stuff for our September issue which, theoretically, comes 
out just when everybody is back, bright-eyed and oh, so 
ravenous for work. 


°o ° 


This copy really is written for the readers who are going 
to be on the job in August. You happy ones who won't 
be back until September had better read it too because 
there are some articles in the August Monthly which 
ought to be a lot of help to you when you round up things 
for the fall drive. 


ie) Oo 


There’s an article about how the manufacturer of Petro 
Oil Burners used a model territory to uncover some 
unusual sales facts. You ought to read that. Then there 
is an article about how Walker-Gordon had to change 
advertising appeals twice and then found the right one. 
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j Maybe coupons in business papers don’t seem very ex- 

=s citing to a man who has just got out his fishing tackle. 

a We've got a good article on the subject, however, and we 

— hopefully toss it into the ring against the tackle. Along 

= with a couple of unusual articles on export advertising. 
One in particular tells you how not to translate Ameri- 

oS can appeals into foreign languages, including the Scandi- 
navian. 


° ° 


Speaking, as we hate to, of the seashore, Jantzen made 
some interesting discoveries about bathing suits by means 


y is of a questionnaire. Of course, you don’t make bathing 
lub, suits—you just swim in ’em—but you can adapt this 
questionnaire idea to your business. 

° ° 
we Then there are articles on technical advertising, the new 
our thought in wholesaling, the effect of sun-tan on sales 
ices, of all sorts of merchandise, salesmen with inferiority 
poor complexes, typography, the age appeal, copy, etc. And 
our The Contact Man, the new member of our staff who has 
and an unusual parcel of gossip for our readers. 
dis- o “4 


It’s a pretty good issue. You won't like all of it. But 
some of it really belongs in your business. You really 


ight can’t afford to let the August heat interfere with your 
sted reading of the August Monthly. 

are 

. of °o Oo 

er And now, as we stifle our desire to drop up to the Polo 


Grounds to see who is going to lick the Giants today, we 


janes turn to the preparation of the September Monthly. 
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Plus Values and | 
the Milline Rate 


= it were only the 80,000 Spanish speaking resi- 
dents in the Metropolitan District who held in- 
terest for the advertiser and these 80,000 were only 
paramount to any other 80,000, LA PRENSA would 
be giving overflowing meas- 
ure at its milline rate. 
Forget the scattered cir- 
culation throughout the 
cultured Spanish speaking 
population of the Union. 
Discount the reactive 
value from the 21 different 
nations where LA PRENSA 
is read with interest. 
Ignore the unusual buy- 
ing power of the 50,000 
South Americans who 
travel to New York every 
year and consult LA 
PRENSA and LA 
"" PRENSA’S readers for guidance 
in their purchases, from clothing 
to motor cars and refrigerators. 
Figure all these as merely plus values. Still with- 
out them LA PRENSA would be an exceedingly 
profitable buy simply for its effect upon the 80,000. 
Upon this 80,000 LA PRENSA has unparalleled 
power. An advertisement is bound to get action. 
The action is contained and felt. It is not dissipated. 
It reverberates. 
Can you think of any other similar opportunity 
quite comparable? 


PNY.C. La Prensa AONE. 




















A Purposed Institution 
publishing at 
245 Canal Street (at Lafayette), New York City 


N. B. — Advertising accepted from principals or recognized agencies only. 

















The 1935 Jobber Will Be a Big 


Factor in Merchandising 


He Will Have as Close Supervision Over His Retailers as Modern 
Chain-Store Management Has Over Its Units 


By A. H. Deute 


General Manager, The Billings & Spencer Company 


A FEW months ago, just as a 
< AX new man was about to tackle 
the sales problems of the Glaston- 
bury Knitting Company, I said to 
him: “What are you going to do 


about the jobbing situation? I 
understand that the Glastonbury 
line has been marketed entirely 


through jobbers.” 
Stanley Klein was this newcomer 


like many old-school retailers, were 
so deeply rooted in their theories 
and prejudices that it has taken 
several years of severe jolting to 
shake them loose from these be- 
liefs. This jolting process has been 
so severe that it has proved fatal 
to an untold number of retailers 
and to very many jobbers. But 
while it has proved fatal to many 
there is no evidence, 





in the knit goods 








industry, and he 
said to me frankly: 
“T haven’t any idea. 
The off-hand im- 
pression is that the 
jobber is a thing of 
the past, especially 
in the knit goods 
and dry goods in- 
dustries. So, off- 
hand, one might say 
that naturally we'll 
look elsewhere for 
our distribution. 

“However, I’m 
not going to scrap 
anything on hear- 
say. First, I’m go- 
ing on the road and 
have a look.” 


ee was only a short time 
ago that there was much 
talk about the “passing of 
the jobber.” We were sup- 
posedly on the threshold of 
a new distribution era. We 
are going to witness great 
changes in merchandising 
within the next five years, 
says Mr. Deute. But the 
jobber, instead of passing 
out of the picture, is going 
to assume a more important 
place than ever. He has 
awakened to the fact that 
his mind has been too much 
on buying, not enough on 
selling. In this article Mr. 
Deute describes the jobber 


so Klein believes, 
and I agree, that 
the jobber is to be 
a thing of the past, 
any more than that 
the individual re- 
tailer is apt to be- 
come a thing of the 
past. 

On the other 
hand, there is much 
evidence to prove 
that the individual 
retailer and the 
jobber who serves 
him must both 
change their ideas, 
theories and meth- 
ods — change them 











of 1935. 





He has returned 





radically and quick- 
ly. In other words. 











from his trip and 

the first thing he said to me was: 
“I’m for our jobbers 100 per cent! 
I'm not for them 100 per cent as 
they are working just at this mo- 
ment, but I honestly believe that 
enough jobbers see the way in 
which they must be going to make 
it well worth while for the manu- 
facturer who has been allied with 
them thus far to continue in his 
course.” 

Klein, who had made an out- 
standing success in the hardware 
and kindred industries, went into 
the knit goods industry without 


prejudice, and his viewpoint de- 
velops an interesting angle. 
It is this: Old-school jobbers, 
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both of these 
groups must drop out or change to 
conform with the newer concep- 
tion of merchandising. Neither can 
remain where and as he once was. 

In what way must the jobber 
change so radically? 

The answer is this: The jobber 
must change from a buyer at heart 
to a seller at heart. 

Talk to the average head of a 
jobbiag house. Look over his 
organization. The outstanding 
point of interest is that you will 
see not one or two buyers, but a 
group of them—possibly a dozen 
or more. Over against that group 
of a dozen or more buyers, you 
will probably not find a single com- 
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petent sales manager. Personally, 
I can.count on my fingers, and not 
have any need for thumbs, the men 
connected with wholesale houses 
who honestly consider themselves 
real sales managers. The great ma- 
jority who have the title of sales 
manager will admit that they are 
either desk order clerks or that their 
main job is to get out the order 
sheets which the buyers prepare 
and check over the salesmen’s ex- 
pense slips. Others will tell you 
that their principal work is to go 
over the salesmen’s orders and 
either price the items or approve 
the prices the salesmen have set. 
And woe betide the individual who 
undertakes to argue prices with the 
salesmen. 

There you have the set up of 
nine jobbing houses out of ten. On 
the one hand you have a group of 
buyers whose job it is to buy as 
cheaply as possible. 

On the other, you have a group 
of men on the territory, who, all 
too frequently, run their territories 
as they choose and make prices as 
they choose, subject only to certain 
set minimums. Each man sells 
what he feels like pushing. As one 
of these so-called sales managers 
said recently, rather bitterly: “If 
we'd only realize it, all of us on 
the inside are just menials doing 
detail work for the salesmen.” 

I have met hundreds of jobbers 
in various lines, but I cannot re- 
call a single one who is taking as 
much personal interest in the busi- 
ness of selling as he does in buy- 
ing. As I recall them, one by one, 
each man stands out first of all as 
a buyer. 

The head of the house talks and 
thinks “buying right.” But when 
he thinks of “buying right,” he 
isn’t putting his buying thought in 
tune with selling. 

There is a reason for that. Over 
a period of years, the manufacturer 
has become more and more the 
brand builder. The jobber has be- 
come the man who hands out what 
the dealer has call for. He has 
looked upon himself less and less 
as a brand builder. His primary 


thought has been to get demandable 
merchandise and get it at a mini- 
mum price. 


It has become a deep- 
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rooted habit. Many of the present- 
day jobbers have had no oppor- 
tunity to think along other lines. 
As jobbers they are first of all 
buyers—and good, close buyers— 
and they have trained their young 
men to be equally shrewd buyers. 
Thus the buyer became the out- 
standing figure in the jobbing busi- 
ness. 

And the individual retailer, who 
has learned what he knows about 
merchandising largely from the 
jobber, has followed in the same 
channel, 

Now we have the chain stores. 
It does not require much study to 
convince one that the great dif- 
ference between the chain store and 
the jobber-retailer lies in the fact 
that the former is not only an ex- 
pert buying organization but par- 
ticularly an expert selling organi- 
zation. 

This, in brief, is the result of 
the study which Klein made in a 
general tour of the country. But 
his study demonstrated one more 
fact—there are enough jobbers who 
have come to realize that they must 
make selling a fifty-fifty partner in 
their business to make it seem 
worth while. for the manufacturer 
to give them a chance. 

What the future of the jobbing 
industry is apt to be and what the 
future of the jobber as we have 
known him is going to be are now 
quite well defined. He has taken 
a definite position in the industry 
of distributing and even the casual 
observer can detect this position 
with accuracy. There is no longer 
any more guess work. 

The jobbing industry will con- 
tinue and it will continue as a defi- 
nite factor and it will soon com- 
mence to do a larger percentage 
of the gross business than it is now 
doing. I feel that one is safe in 
saying that jobbing, as a business, 
is now at the lowest ebb in which 
it will find itself in the present- 
day merchandising cycle. 

The old-school jobber is winding 
up rapidly and definitely. And it is 
not so much the chain-store method 
of distribution that is winding him 
up but rather the new school of 
jobber. 

jobber — the 


The old-school 
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NO ADMITTANCE 





You ean’t sell 
on the assembly floor 


When the various parts of a machine are brought to- 
gether for final assembling it is too late to ask that the 
material or part you make be included. 

Long before, in the minds of the production and en- 
gineering heads, sales were made, decisions arrived at, 
specifications written. 

Today, though, the same kind of sales are being made 
in the designing of machines to do tomorrow’s work. 
Do the men who decide know of you and what you 
make? Is your advertising running in the American 
Machinist to which the production and engineering 
heads turn for the latest information in the metal- 
working industry? 

Does your name flash into their eyes and minds when 
they ask themselves “ What metal? Whose clutch? Which 
motor? Whose bearings?”— when they discuss any of 
the materials or parts that become an integral factor 
in design? 

But, sales of your product to this industry that designs 
and produces machines and metal products depend not 
alone on consistent advertising in American Machinist 
but upon consistent product quality and service facili- 
ties as well. 

The American Machinist is a McGraw-Hill Publica- 
tion issued from Tenth Avenue at Thirty-Sixth Street, 
New York. . . . . . o 7 . . . . . ® *. 
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jobber as we have known him dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years, ever 
since, in fact, he ceased to be a 
brand builder—that type of jobber 
who put his mind upon buying and 
made buying his fetish with selling 
just a mere detail—is giving way 
very, very rapidly. 


Taking his place is the new school * 


of jobber who is as much concerned 
with the selling end of his business 
as he is with buying, This new 
jobber is already with us. It is not 
his own selling which concerns him 
so much as it is the proper mer- 
chandising of his lines so that his 
retail outlets can in turn sell what 
they buy. 


A Sales Lesson from a Golfer 


One of the really good golfers 
in the country told me once that 
he always plays over in bed, the 
night before, the match which he 
is scheduled to play the next day. 
Before retiring for the night before 
his match, he walks slowly and 
thoughtfully over the course, get- 
ting a mental picture of each hole. 
Then in bed that night he works 
out his game. The next day he 
plays it that way, regardless of 
what his opponent is doing. 

It might be equally sound for 
many a sales manager to plan his 
selling five years from now in the 
same way. So, just as the golfer 
looks over his course in advance, 
let’s look over the jobbing situation 
of 1935. Let us take the present 
trends and indications and extend 
the line ahead five years. What do 
we see? 

Here is the jobber of 1935: 

The most advanced jobbers are 
going to be the drug jobbers. The 
next most advanced group will be 
the grocery jobbers. Then will 
come the hardware jobbers. And 
then the dry goods jobbers. There 
will be outstanding jobbers who 
will stand out in front of their 
groups, but as groups the forego- 
ing seems reasonable, based on 
where they stand at present. And 
their present position is due to the 
pressure which chain stores have 
thus far brought to bear. 

In 1935 the old-style jobber 


sales force will be quite thoroughly 
out of .the picture. 


That is going 
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to be so because the retailers, as 
a class, will not have to be talked 
into what to order. 

The great mass of worth-while 
dealers will be groupéd with one 
jobber or another. The jobber will 
have closely knit working arrange- 
ments with a given number of re- 
tailers—based on an economical 
minimum. But whether there be 
250 or 500 or more retailers 
aligned with a given jobber, those 
retailers will work as a group—as 
a body. 

As nearly as practical, the retail- 
ers- will be located in non-competi- 
tive neighborhoods. 

The unsound and uneconomical 
elements of long terms and credit 
losses will be practically _ nil. 
Equally out of date will be the 
practice of having eleven jobbers’ 
salesmen all undertaking to sell a 
quarter of a case of a standard 
brand of soap or milk to a retailer 
whose credit is Z-blank. 

The independent retailer will 
have changed his mind about not 
letting his jobber tell him what to 
buy and what to sell. He will no 
longer take the position that he is 
an independent business man who 
can go broke any time he wants to 
and nobody can stop him. Such an 
individual will have a hard time 
finding a jobber who will work 
with him. He will have about as 
much chance as the farmer who 
insists upon farming 100 acres 
without up-to-date machinery. 

In brief, the jobber of 1935 will 
have practically as close super- 
vision over his retailers as the 
chain-store management has over 
its units. The outstanding differ- 
ence will be that when the contract 
which the retailer has signed for 
a given period expires, he will be 
free to sign up with another jobber 
if he prefers. 

The great difference between the 
individual retailer of 1935 and the 
individual retailer of today will be 
that the 1935 model will be in posi- 
tion to merchandise right along 
with anybody else in his neighbor- 
hood 


The chain stores are going to 
have a new worry. It is this: 
Very often the minute they get 
a store manager properly trained 
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EORGIA 


“AROUND NEW YORK 


All the IMPORTANT NEWS 
of NEGRO LIFE 


No other newspaper contains the large vol- 
ume of news devoted to the interests of the 
Colored people as does the Chicago Defender. 
It is accepted everywhere as the leading Race 
news and advertising medium. 





Publishers 
Represented by W. B. ZIFF CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORE 
608 S. Dearborn St.; Harrison 8768 551 Fifth Ave.; Vanderbilt 0435 
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and have allowed his earnings get 
to the point where he has saved a 
few thousand dollars, he leaves and 
becomes an independent. 

All in all, it is safe to say that 
the lot of the individual retailer in 
1935 is going to be much happier 
and more profitable than it is now. 
The manufacturer of drug sun- 
dries, food products, hardware 
items, dry goods products—he’ll 
have a new worry, too. These com- 
binations of wholesalers and their 
groups of retailers, buying, selling, 
merchandising and advertising as 
large groups will do some inter- 
esting things in the way of push- 
ing private brands. 

They'll go just as far in this di- 
rection as proves profitable. They 
will attack in the weakest spots. 
They will take hold of a kind of 
product which is not dominated by 
one or more well-advertised brands 
which have the popular demand and 
put back of such items a much 
more intelligent sales effort than 
they have thus far been able to 
provide. 

The turmoil and tumult of 1920 
to 1930 will have quite definitely 
subsided by 1935. The spread be- 
tween the actual cost of the product 
on the manufacturer’s floor and the 
price paid for it by the ultimate 
consumer will have shrunk mate- 
rially. 

There will be little difference, so 
far as the consuming public is con- 
cerned, between the individually 
owned stores and the units belong- 
ing to chains, except that the in- 
dividually owned stores will be in 
position to exert more latitude, 
more individualism, be more in 
tune with their immediate neigh- 
borhood than the chain-store unit. 

Five years from now, the jobber 
and retailer will stand right up to 
the chain stores and compete on 
even terms. 













C. A. Wagner with 
Wm. Ganson Rose, Inc. 


Carl A. Wagner, recently advertising 
manager of the W. B. Davis Company 
Cleveland, has joined the genera ad- 
vertising department of Wm. nson 

ose, Inc., of that city, as an account 
executive. He was, at one time, ad- 









vertising manager of Dann and Com- 
pany, New York. 
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Yale & Towne Company Buys 
Stuebing-Cowan 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, Stamford, Conn., Yale locks 
and material handli equipment, has 
purchased The Stuebing-Cowan Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, manufacturer of lift 
trucks and_ platforms. 

alter C. Stuebing, president of the 
Stuebing-Cowan company, will be in 
charge of all truck sales of the new 
organization, under James C. Morgan, 
who will continue in charge of mate- 
rial handling sales of the Yale & Towne 
organization. 


Cory Adams Joins Brooklyn, 
N. Y., “Times.” 


Cory Adams, formerly in charge of 
automobile advertising for the Brooklyn 
Standard Union and for last year 





with the automobile department of the 
New York American, has been appointed 
manager of the automobile department 
of the Brooklyn Times. 


Appoints Kerr-McCarthy 
Agency 


The Florida East Coast Hotel and 
Railway Com New York, has ap- 
inted the err-McCarthy Advertising 
ervice, Inc., of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Newspapers and 
magazines will be used. 


C. J. Weil Advanced by 
Verree & Conklin 


Charles J. Weil, for the last twenty 
years with the Chicago office of Verree 
& Conklin, Inc., publishers’ representa- 
tive, is now coe of that pt 
In that capacity, he succeeds 
Verree, who retired recently. 


W. J. Barnes to Represent 


Teachers Association 
W. J. Barnes, formerly advertising 
manager of the Illinois Watch Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ill., has been . aopeemned 
cial representative for State 
Teachers Associations cn” "he the 
Chicago territory. 














Pottery Accounts to 
John S. King Agency 
Rai Fe Pottery Company, Seb- 

Leigh Potters, Inc., 
AiiEincee “Ohio have appointed The 
John King Company, ne., Cleveland 
advertising agency, to direct their ad- 
vertising accounts. 


C. J. Callahan Joins 
Kennedy Radio 


C. J. Callahan, formerly promotion 
manager of the Zenith Radio Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, has been ap inted soles 
promotion manager of the in B, Ken- 
nedy Corporation, South Bend, Ind., 
manufacturer of radio receiving sets. 
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Canned Selling? Surely! 


Only Way to Crash Through the “I-Won’t-Buy Attitude,” ” Says This 
Sales Manager 


W. PATTERSON, sales 
* manager of the Westfelt 
Divison of the Western Felt 
Works, Chicago, is an enthusiastic 
believer in “canned” salesmanship. 
He gradually accumulated this be- 
lief in the midst of a long series of 
fights to introduce his company’s 
product—a felt lining for carpets 
and rugs—in a strongly competitive 
market. He found that certain rep- 
resentations would win, while oth- 
ers inevitably failed. 

At length he wrote out a sales 
presentation containing the angles 
he had found so useful and effec- 
tive in a long series of calls. Then 
he went to the toughest prospect 
he knew—a department store buyer 
who had emphatically refused to 
stock the Westfelt line. 

The conversation ran about as 
follows : 

Salesman: Mr. Blank, I repre- 
sent a manufacturer located in 
Chicago, who for years has been 
one of the largest manufacturers 
of felt products in this country. A 
little over four years ago they made 
some experiments with a lining to 
be used under carpets and rugs. 
The results of the preliminary ex- 
periments were shown to some of 
the larger local users, like your- 
selves, and the comment received 
caused the company to make a 
thorough test of the sales possi- 
bilities of our product against all 
competition then known. Private 
engineers were hired to make the 
test and samples of various prod- 
ucts were purchased on the open 
market and put into actual use 
along with our product. This test 
resulted in the directors passing 
on an appropriation for machinery 
and other necessary expense to in- 
troduce Westfelt (the name was 
decided at the time as a name for 
the product) to the trade. I have 
my samples with me and would 
like for you to see the quality of 
our lining. 

Buyer: Thank you, but it would 
only be a waste of your time as 
well as mine. I am highly pleased 


with my present brand of lining. 
It is nationally advertised, my cus- 
tomers call for it by name, my 
sales are steadily increasing, the de- 
partment is showing a nice profit 
on the product, and we have had 
no complaints or grief. It has been 
difficult to train my men to sell 
any brand of lining, and I do not 
care to make a change or to put 
another product into the depart- 
ment at this time. Keep in touch 
with me, and when you are in town 
again call around. 

Salesman: I'll always be glad to 
come up into your department, and 
will make it a point to do so on 
each trip here. Before I go now, 
though, I’d greatly appreciate your 
letting me talk to you for just a 
few minutes. I'll not consider it 
a waste of my time, and I hope 
that when I am through you won't 
either. 

Buyer: I am very busy, but you 
may take a few minutes. 

Salesman: The fact that West- 
felt has unusual merit for the pur- 
pose intended has been proved not 
only by the tests which were run 
for my firm, but by many hotel 
owners and hundreds of dealers 
and jobbers located in various parts 
of the States. A glance at this 
list .of dealers and jobbers will 
show you that many reputable firms 
have our material in large quanti- 
ties. The percentage of repeat 
business is very high. We are 
anxious to market our product 
through the legitimate floor-cover- 
ing dealers and are doing all in 
our power to solicit their support. 
You know that if we do have a 
lining that fills all the require- 
ments now known in the lining in- 
dustry at a price approximately 
40 per cent under the brand you 
are featuring, some of the actual 
users of lining in- your city tan be 
very easily persuaded to give it a 
trial. The reputation it has made 
and the saving enjoyed are two 
good reasons for their decision. 

Buyer: Oh, yes, a few people are 
always buying price merchandise, 
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Display and Sell 
"Atlentic Citys to 
_Atlantic City ’s 


~\ 12,000, 0060 / 
Vi sitors 


— 


> 





Boardwalk National ne 3 
Boardwalk at Tennessee Ave. || 


Over fifty nationally famous firms have 
established display rooms or branch stores 
on Atiantie City’s Boardwalk. 


Here is YOUR opportunity to lease display 
space in a newly completed, handsome 
building — for considerably less than the 
eost of a page in any national magazine. 


| BY ACTUAL COUNT, MORE PEOPLE 
‘ | 










PASS THIS POINT THAN ANY 
OTHER SPOT IN ATLANTIC CITY 


Representative on premises or write for 
descriptive foider te 


ALBERT M. GREENFIELD & Co.} 


a cOoOmecEe tT & REAw. ESTATE INSTITUTION. 


Walnut and Juniper Streets Philadelphia 
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but we don’t go after that class 
of trade. 

Salesman: What is keeping the 
quality high and the price so rea- 
sonable on all nationally known 
commodities today? Suppose every 
department manager in the United 
States refused to carry but one 
class of merchandise, and no one 
ever gave a new item atrial? You 
represent a class of men which, if 
taken as a whole, have the power 
to make or ruin large industries 
employing many men who, in turn, 
depend on those industries for food 
and shelter. You occupy a posi- 
tion in your city second to none 
when it comes to serving your 
community and fellow-men. 

Would they not respect you more 
if they knew you were weighing 
each product submitted to you for 
purchase with their viewpoint in 
mind, keeping quality high and 
prices as low as possible? 

A few days ago I was in a 
Texas town—a place where the 
gas I use in my car is refined and 
from there shipped all over the 
United States. This company 
charged me 9 cents per gallon more 
there at the refinery than I pay for 
it here, 2,000 miles away. Why? 
It had no competition in Port 
Arthur—or near enough by to mat- 
ter, and I had to have gas! 

I do not ask you to make a large 
investment. I merely want you to 
place with me a small order and 
to put the product into actual use 
in your own home if necessary. 
Perhaps there is a space in your 
club—or church—or right here in 
the store, that a few square yards 
could be used for testing purposes 
only. If, after using Westfelt, you 
like it, explain it to your salesmen 
the same way I have explained it 
to you and you will then see sales 
on lining show an even greater 
profit than you mentioned before. 
Think of the big jobs that use 
thousands of square yards where 
everyone is trying to save money 
without hurting quality. You can 
sell them with confidence and still 
save money over the quotations you 
are now submitting. 

Buyer: How many square yards 
come to a roll? 

Salesman: 75 —9' wide. 
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Buyer: I'll try one roll! 

The account thus opened proved 
to be a highly profitable one. Al 
that was needed, it seemed, was an 
opening—which, up to that time, 
had been denied by the buyer. 

The “talk” which was so suc- 
cessful in this case is now the 
standardized presentation of West- 
felt salesmen. The company rec- 
ommends it also to salesmen of 
jobbers carrying its line, and to a 
considerable extent it is used by 
them. 

“A salesman of course has to 
vary a standardized selling argu- 
ment somewhat in accordance with 
his own personality and the indi- 
vidual circumstances,” Mr. Patter- 
son tells Printers’ INx. “But | 
cannot imagine a case in which 
such a presentation could not profit- 
ably be used at least as the basis 
for what the salesman has to say. 
Purely extemporaneous selling 1s 
often poor and ineffective selling. 
The salesman should reduce to ac- 
tual words the main features o 
his story; then he is much less 
likely to be sidetracked by a har- 
boiled buyer.” 


Appoints Chambets Agency 
The Evansville Tool Company, Evans 


ville, Ind., has appointed the Detroit 
office of the Chambers Agency, 
New Orleans advertising agency, 

rect its advertis'ng account. Plans call 
for the use of business papers and d 
rect mail. 


Paris Medicine Appoints 
Nelson Chesman 


Paris Medicine Company, 
has appeinted Nelson Chesmat 
vertising agency of thi 
of Grove’ 
Tonid 


The 
Louis, 
& Company, a 
city, to direct the advertisin 
Laxative Bromo Quinine, Chill 
and Pazo Ointment. 


Hosiery Account to 
John Arnold Agency 


Paul Guenther, Inc., New York, se 
ing agents for The preemie Hosier 
Company, Rockaway, N. J., maker @ 
silk stockings, has appointed The [Job 
Arnold Company, York advertisin 
agency, to direct its advertising accoum 


Death of Welch Hanbery 


Welch Hanbery, head of the H 
bery-Becker Company, Long _ Beac 
Calif., advertising service, died 
cently. 
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Just off the Press 


DIRECTORY of ADVERTISER 


BLUE BOOK 


\ 


informs you of 


Who's Who, How Much and What 


in the field of 
National Advertising 


This service is invaluable to Agencies, 
a hard: Publishers and all who sell to National 
Advertisers 


The James McKittrick Company Blue Book of 
National Advertisers, Volume 16, contains 595 pages and 
lists 9,084 advertisers with complete personnel, trade 
names, advertising agencies placing accounts, with agency 
contacts and amount of appropriation in many instances, 
media, time of year lists are made up, method of distribu- 
tion with number of distributing units completing a pic- 
ture of the size of the organization listed. 


gency 


Sample pages and more detailed information 
on request, 


The James McKittrick Co., Inc. 
Publishers 
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Inelude 
These 
Services 


Experienced 
Showmanship. 


Wealth of Exclu- 
sive Talent. 


eal rary. 


Program Staff of 
Musieal Experts, 
Continuity Writ- 
ers, Pro Super- 
visors, Technical 
Experts and 
Announcers. 


I 
2 
3 Complete Musi- 
fi 


The purpose of our 
organization is to 
assist you agency 
men in utilizing the 
broadcast medium 
for your clients. 


JUDSON 


RADIO PROGRAM 
CORPORATION 
Steinway Building 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO ‘OFFICE 
Tribune Tower 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Tolley and the 
Chocolates 





The Giant Cyril Tolley, Winner 
of the British Amateur Golf 
Title This Year as Well as in 
1920, Has Proved Again a Point 
That Is of Interest to All Manu- 
facturers 


A MANUFACTURER of choc- 
olates ran an advertisement 
showing a picture of Tolley mak- 
ing one of the long drives for 
which he is famous. With the il- 
lustration was a limerick in which 
the caddy expressed approbation of 
the shot and intimated that the eat- 
ing of chocolates made by the ad- 
vertiser might have something to 
do with his strength. (This all hap- 
pened in England.) 

The golf champion was angry. 
He hired a barrister, went to court 
and sued the advertiser. His com- 
plaint was that the public would 
think he had been paid for the 
privilege of using his photograph. 
Such a belief, he claimed, would 
not only impair his standing as an 
amateur golfer but would injure 
him in business. He is a member 
of the London Stock Exchange 
where it is not permitted to adver- 
tise. The learned and bewigged 
judge listening to such arguments 
was convinced, promptly directed a 
verdict for the plaintiff, and set 
damages at £1,000. 


Not a Golfer 


Tolley, in his testimony, pointed 
out that he is a stock broker, not 
a golfer, by profession. One won- 
ders whether if the chocolate 
maker had shown him with a tape 
running through his fingers, he 
would have sued anyway. 

Now comes the question of what 
he is to do with the money. Learned 
writers on golf have pointed out 
that he is entitled to keep it and 
spend it as he will, without en- 
dangering his amateur status. It 
has also been said that if he ‘wants 
to, he will be able to use the mone}; 
to pay his expenses to California 
to play in the U. S. amateur cham- 
pionship which begins September 2 

American advertisers have known 
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for many years that it is illegal to 
use the photograph of an individual 
in an advertisement without ex- 
press permission. Tolley’s long 
fast drive for £1,000 acts as another 
timely reminder of the fact. 


Death of Jesse Winburn 


Jesse Winburn, who as owner of the 
New York City Car Card Advertis- 
ing Company and former owner of the 
Kaffee Hag Company, was a prominent 
figure in the advertising business some 
years ago, died inv 21 at New 
Rochelle, N. Y. le disposed of his 
interest in the car card business in 
1920 to Barron Collier and, more 
recently, had been head of a banking 
and investment firm conducted under his 
name at New York. 

As a philanthropist and a sportsman, 
Mr. Winburn was active in many 
movements of public interest. As presi- 
dent of the Bronxville Golf Association, 
he arranged the purchase of an estate 
for the purpose of building a golf course 
where golfers could enjoy the game on 
‘links without a powder puff,” mem- 
bership being confined to men. 

Some years ago he undertook ex- 
tensive search for Ravensteyn’s master- 
piece, “‘Portrait of a Gentleman,” in 
which he saw a striking resemblance to 
his father. His quest started in 1893 
and was successfully concluded in 1922 
when he located the portrait. The fol- 
lowing year Mr. Winburn presented the 
portrait to the Metropolitan Museum of 
\ 


rt. 

Mr. Winburn is survived by four 
brothers, Henry, Maximillian and Abra- 
ham inburn, owner of the Carbona 
Products Company, and Michael Win- 
burn, president of the Omega Chemical 
Company, maker of Omega oil. 


Buys Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
° Newspaper 
The Tuscaloosa, Ala., News has been 
sold by Aaron Miller to the Tuscaloosa 
News Publishing Company. Officials of 
the purchasing company, who also own 
the Gadsden, Ala., Times and_ the 
Rome, Ga., News-Tribune, are: W. S. 
Mudd, president; B. H. Mooney, pub- 
lisher; Bruce Shelton, vice-president, 
and T. B. Goodwin, general manager. 
The new publishers recently bought 
he Tuscaloosa Journal, a weekly, which 
will be consolidated with the News. 


Brecht-Pollard Agency 
Changes Name 


The name of Brecht-Pollard, Inc., 
Lancaster, Pa., advertising agency, has 
been changed to Stelle-Wessinger-Foltz, 
Inc., to include the names of the three 
chief executives. B. Weston Stelle, 
president and account executive; Lewis 
H. Wessinger, vice-president and pro- 
iuction manager, and Frederick S. 
roitz, secretary-treasurer, general man- 
ager and account executive, will continue 
in those capacities. 
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Good Copy 


is not always 
the resultant of 
burning “mid- 
night oil”. 


Often it comes 
direct from 
sunlight inspi- 
ration. 
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From the Department Store’s Side 
of the Fence 





This Store Finds That Younger and Less Experienced Salesmen Are 
Being Used by More and More Manufacturers 


By Roswell P. Young 


Division Merchandising Manager, R. H. Stearns Company 
(Boston Department Store) 


N article in Printers’ Inx 
dated June 20, 1929, entitled, 
“Best & Company to See Salesmen 
by Appointment Only,” by E. B. 
Weiss, has just been brought to my 
attention. I am naturally imterested 
in the statement of the shopper for 
an advertising agencv, wherein she 
mentions this store by name and 
recounts’ certain disagreeable ex- 
periences with one of our buyers. 
My regret for the occurrence is 
sincere and prompt, but I am none 
the less a little apprehensive con- 
cerning the truth of the statement. 
In the first place, buyers are sup- 
posed to be among the most intelli- 
gent and highly paid persons in 
any store. Theirs is a highly com- 
petitive field where only those who 
succeed survive. Your correspon- 
dent says that she has called on 
them for the better part of a year 
and whenever she was able to see 
one had never had an intelligent 
opinion yet. I am sure she must 
include me for I have given such 
information gratuitously and will- 
ingly, until it has become a little 
irksome. 

However, I have identified the 
person she has in mind with whom 
she secured an interview after 
many cancellations and would like 
to tell you this much of that buy- 
er’s history. She graduated from 
Wellesley College in 1922. She 
came to us as-a salesgirl in 1927 
intent on learning the business. In 
four months she was an assistant 
buyer ; in six ‘months a full buyer ; 
at the end of eighteen months she 
left us to go with B. Altman & 
Company in New York, where her 
salary was doubled and inside of 
two years from her entrance into 
the dry goods business she was on 
her way to Europe on her first 
buying trip. She is there at this 


moment on her second trip. Dur- 





ing the time she worked under my 
direction I never knew her to 
break an appointment or to cancel 
one. I have seen her show annoy- 
ance at the many demands upon 
her time placed by statistical seek- 
ers, but I think that your corre- 
spondent is guilty of some exag- 
geration. 
Answering Questionnaires 

Aside from the point of being 
courteous to salesmen (and we 
would be deeply hurt to have the 
world think that we are not), may I 
say another word about these peo- 
ple who clamor for facts and fig- 
ures and our reaction toward them? 
No less than five times in the last 
year I have been asked to fill in 
long questionnaires or answer lit- 
erally hundreds of questions about 
the sale of knit underwear. Most 
of these were for the purpose of 
compiling impressive figures on the 
gigantic gains rayon was making 
in knit underwear. In every case 
my questioner was annoyed when I 
truthfully stated that rayon was 
not making gains in our depart- 
ment, quite the contrary, and the 
statistics were interesting to her 
only when they helped to prove her 
point. None of these interviews 
took less than thirty minutes and 
some better than an hour. In no 
case did I ever receive compiled 
figures of the result of the investi- 
gation in recompense. 

May I state our rule concerning 
giving audiences to salesmen on 
merchandise? I insist that my buy- 
ers see every salesman who comes 
to the store once a season and as 
many more times as the salesman 
says he has a new and different lot 
of merchandise to show. In other 
words, if the man shows his line in 
September and wishes to show it 
again in October and November 
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One half-page in 
PUNCH... 


orders from 32 lands 


AGAIN and again comes overwhelming proof that 
“ Punch ” is the world’s farthest-travelled and most 
compelling salesman. ‘Take Harrods’ experience. 
This famous store inserted a half-page advertisement 
for an 800-day clock and received orders from 


HOLLAND, GERMANY, SPAIN, EGYPT, 
TASMANIA, MALAY FREE STATE, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, CEYLON, INDIA, 
AFRICA, CANADA, U.S.A., CHINA, KENYA 
COLONY, BRITISH COLUMBIA, MEXICO, 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES, BRAZIL, 
BORNEO, ST. HELENA, JAMAICA, BERMUDA, 
EAST GRIQUALAND, SINGAPORE, MALTA, 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIA, POLAND, RUSSIA, DEN- 
MARK, ARABIA. 


Manufacturers interested in securing world-wide pub- 
licity for their goods or services are invited to apply for 
further proof of “ Punch’s” unique advertising value. 


eal 





MARION JEAN LYON, Advertisement Manager. 80 Fleet Street. London. England. 

















YORK 


—the Third City in Pennsylvania in diversified industry—produces 
paper, ice machinery, safes, candy, farm machinery, water-wheels, 
silk cloth, tacks, furniture, chains, tractors, steam engines, saw- 
mills, chemicals, mill machinery, silk ribbon, automobile bumpers 
and fenders, trucks, wall-paper, roofing-paper, wire cloth, pianos, 


clothing—AND IS AN ACTIVE TWELVE-MONTH MARKET. 


THE YORK DISPATCH 


EVERY EVENING DELIVERS AS MANY PAPERS BY CARRIER BOY IN 
YORE AS THERE ARE HOMES—THE SUBURBAN AND TROLLEY TOWNS 
ARE ALSO THOROUGHLY COVERED COMPLETELY BY CARRIER BOY. 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, INC., National Representatives 


2 West 45th St., New York 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 401 Van Nuys Bullding, Los Angeles 
240 Holbrook Building, San Francisco 
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Ginger Ale 


Mineral Water 


consumption at 


Golf Clubs 


is told with 


big figures 
—cigars and 
cigarettes, too! 


Golfdom 


The Business Journal 
of Golf 


will get you in— 


it is used as a buying and 
operating guide by the man- 
agers and chairmen of every 
golf club in America. 


GOLFDOM advertisers 
“stick” because they get re- 
sults. 





The Business Journal of Golf 
236 N. Clark St., Chicago 
New York City: Chicago: 


Dwicut H. Earty 
100 No. LaSalle St. 


Hauttett Cote 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Aspro GayLor 

20 Vesey St. 
Pacific Coast: 

122 East 7th St., 
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although he has nothing new to 
offer, the buyer is not required to 
see him. 

I know that the human element 
enters strongly into this relation- 
ship between buyer and salesman 
and that the salesman with a dis- 
agreeable personality finds it more 
difficult to get a chance to talk 
about his goods at length than the 
man who makes the interview 
pleasant for all concerned. 

I can also state that the type of 
salesman calling today in Boston 
is different from that of ten or 
fifteen years ago. Younger, inex- 
perienced, and sometimes alarm- 
ingly uninformed salesmen present 
merchandise here and the bigger 
men in the concerns are to be 
found only in the New York and 
Chicago market. These’ men, 
usually officers of their firms, have 
authority the salesmen do not pos- 
sess to expedite deliveries and 
sometimes to offer lower prices, 
and it is naturally a better use of 
our time to see them in New York 
than to talk at length with their 
representatives here. 





Ad Verse Criticism and Groucho 


Tue CHampers Acency, Inc. 
New Orveans, Jury 18, 1929. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


What price Groucho? 
His tales of woe 

Breed pessimism; 

His squeals 

Just gum the wheels 
‘That must 

Be oiled with optimism, 
Lest they rust. 

Now, what good did a grouch ever do 
For anybody 

Who wanted to work 
Rather than shirk? 


So, Ed. of Printers’ Ink, 

Why do you let this gink 

Keep up this sob 

Stuff about his job? 

Let him sto 

And tell his troubles to a cop. 
H. M. Catpwe tt, 
(An old agency man) 


J. D. Probst Joins Edward H. 
Weiss Agency 


Joseph D. Probst, formerly advertising 
manager of the Whole Grain Wheat 
Company, and for the last four years 
with the McJunkin Advertising Com- 
pany, both of Chicago, has m ap- 
pointed manager of production for the 
Edward H. Weiss Company, advertis- 





ing agency of that city. 
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Life Insurance Sales 


Show Increase 

Sales of new ordinary life insurance 
for the first six months of this year 
amounted to $4,519,341,000, against 
$4,241,003,000 for the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year, a gain of 6.6 per 
cent. 

These figures are based on a report 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, and aggregate the business 
exclusive of revivals, increases an 
dividend additions, of forty-four mem- 
ber companies which have 82 per cent 
of the total volume of life insurance 
in all United States legal reserve com- 
panies. 


“P. I.” Staff Men Barred from 
This Competition 


Tue Bustness Letter INSTITUTE 
InpDIANAPOLIS, JuLy 8, 1929 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I believe it was fourteen years ago 
this month that I contributed my fi-st 
manuscript to Printers’ Inx. I was 
nineteen at the time. Wouldn’t it be 
interesting some time to run an item on 
Printers’ Inx contributors, seeking the 
ten oldest, in point of service? I 
wouldn’t qualify, of course, but certainly 
would be interested in following the dis- 
cussion. 

Maxwett Droke. 


~ ° ° 
Campaign for Washington 
Box Apples 
The Izzard Company, Seattle adver- 
tising agency, is planning an advertis- 
ing campaign for Washington Box 
Apples to appear in October in news- 
papers of the Middlewest and East. 
The appropriation raised this year will 
be $100,000, compared with $50,000 ex- 

pended by the growers last year. 


Chicago Lighting Equipment 
Companies Consolidate 
The Beardslee Chandelier Manufactur- 
ing Company and R. Williamson & Com- 
pany, both Chicago manufacturers of 
lighting equipment, have consolidated. 
The new organization will retain the 
name of the Beardslee Chandelier Manu- 

facturing Company. 


J. P. Hart Joins New York 
“World” 


J. P. Hart, formerly with the New 
York American, has joined the national 
advertising staff of the New York 
World and the Evening World. His 
headquarters will be at Chicago, where 
he will represent both newspapers. 


Coastal Airways Account to 


Wendell P. Colton 


The advertising account of Coastal 
Airways, Inc., New York, has been 
placed with the Wendell P. Colton Com- 
any, New York advertising agency. 
I ares and trade papers will be 
used. 
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YOU 


can’t escape 
this fact! 


Your letterhead photographs 
you to your prospects as surely 
as your mirror reflects your 
personal appearance. 


Every day your letters are be- 
ing read and examined by 
people whose business you want. 
Many of these people have 
probably never seen your plant 
or your office. They are judg- 
ing you by what is in front of 
them—your letter on your 
letterhead. 


That’s why more _ executives 
each year are buying |letter- 
heads from Monroe. They 
realize this is a beauty-con- 
scious world, and they have 
found that beauty is a superb 
investment. 


Write today for our newest 
portfolio of Attention Compel- 
ling Letterheads. They will be 
sent without any obligation, 
and will enable you to see how 
we are serving others and how 
we could serve you. 


MONROE 
LETTERHEAD 
CORPORATION 


1010 Green Ave. 167 N. Union St. 
Hunteville, Ala. Akron, Ohio 
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College Trade 


A college town campaign 
properly handled is a step in 
establishing a national mar- 
ket. 

A product that appeals to 
the college man handled by 
dealers that cater to his pe- 
culiar demands soon spreads 
from campus to campus, from 
college town to the town 
without a college. 

Many manufacturers know 
about this spreading power 
but they do not know the 
right way to get national in- 
fluence from a college town 
campaign. 


The job cannot be done solely. 


by advertising in college papers. 

The local dealer must be ap- 
proached by intelligent college 
town salesmen who have been 
taught to appreciate the exact re- 
lation existing between these deal- 
ers and the students. 

If you want college trade -tell us. 

If you now are operating in 
colleges and would like to discuss 
helps for your sales force that will 
strengthen your dealer position get 
in touch with us. 

A talk involving no obligation 
will probably benefit both of us. 


Ask us anything 

you want to know 

about the college 
trade 


S. 






Collegiate Special Advertising 
* Agency, Inc. 


503 Fifth Avenue, New York 
612 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Before You 
Advertise an Infringe- 
ment Suit 





T is by no means a rare event to 

find in a business publication an 
advertisement which announces that 
the advertiser has instituted suit 
for patent or trade-mark or even 
copyright infringement against a 
competitor. Similar information is 
frequently broadcast to the trade 
through direct-mail. The same type 
of announcement also reaches the 
consumer on occasion. 

Undoubtedly there are very logi- 
cal reasons for such a procedure. 
However, a _ decision recently 
handed down by the District Court 
for the Western District of Michi- 
gan would seem to indicate that the 
policy of advertising an infringe- 
ment suit is one that may be fraught 
with unpleasant possibilities for the 
advertiser. 

A study of the decision discloses 
that the A. C. Gilbert Company 
had brought suit against the United 
Electrical Manufacturing Com- 
pany charging patent infringe- 
ment. The specific device which 
Gilbert alleged was infringed by 
the United company is a beverage 
mixer. For reasons which will be 
explained later, Gilbert desired to 
have its bill of complaint dismissed 
“without prejudice’—in other 
words, without adversely affecting 
any future legal action that it 
might want to institute. This mo- 
tion was fought by the United cor- 
poration. The sole point to be de- 
cided in the present decision, the 
court explained, was whether the 
Gilbert company was entitled to the 
dismissal which it sought. 

In its decision the court points 
out that Gilbert’s bill of complaint 
charged the United company with 
infringement of its beverage mixer 
patent. “The answer filed by the 
defendant denies both the validity 
of the patent and any infringement 
thereof by the defendant.” The de- 
fendant’s answer also brought out 
the fact that immediately after fil- 
ing its bill of complaint, the Gilbert 
company sent circular lettters to 
the trade, and particularly to the 
United company’s customers, de- 
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claring that suit for infringement 
had been filed and that “it is our 
intention to take such action as may 
be required for the complete pro- 
tection of our interests.” 

In its motion for dismissal, Gil- 
bert explained that it had instituted 
another suit on similar grounds in 
the Federal district court for the 
district of Connecticut against a 
customer of the United company. 
It preferred to try the case in its 
own district, it told the court, “to 
save considerable expense and fa- 
cilitate the production of witnesses 
for the trial.” 

The court then said: “The de- 
fendant opposes the motion to dis- 
miss without prejudice and insists 
that in view of the conduct of the 
plaintiff in publishing to the trade 
... the charges of infringement. . . 
it would be unfair and inequitable 
to the defendant to now permit the 
plaintiff to discontinue this suit 
without prejudice.” This, the de- 
fendant insisted, would leave these 
charges in the minds of the public 
without an opportunity on its part 
to meet and disprove them. “I 
cannot avoid the conclusion that 
the defendant is correct in this 
contention,” the court ruled. 

“Assuming,” continued the court, 
“that the plaintiff was within its 
legal rights in sending out these 
charges of infringement . . . it is 
clear that the natural and necessary 
result thereof must have been to 
undermine the confidence of the 
trade in the defendant.” The court 
then quoted another decision in 
which it was declared that “Such 
damage to defendant’s reputation 
and business standing can only be 
removed by a judgment of the 
court deciding the controversy on 
the merits.” 

Accordingly, the court denied the 
motion to dismiss the bill without 
prejudice. 





- ° 
Change in Dayton Agency 
The business of the Anchor Adver- 

tising Agency, Dayton,. Ohio, which is 

owned by eorge A. Buchanan, has 
been transferred to the Buchanan Ad- 
vertising Company, Inc., of that city. 





Now Kappes & Jenkins, Inc. 
The name of Conely, Kappes & Cur- 
tis, Detroit advertising agency, has been 
changed to Kappes & Jenkins, Inc. 
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Where 
WEALTH 

and . 
INTELLIGENCE 
Go Hand in Hand 


Advertisers know that the most 
economical and effective way to 
introduce or promote certain prod- 
ucts, services and ideas is to sell 
them to the intelligent and the well- 
to-do—realizing that their example 
will help to sell the others. 


In the age-old race for advertising 
between class and mass publica- 
tions, the class medium usually 
walks away with the lineage be- 
cause its readers lead in buying 
power. 


For many years the lineage tables 
of Printers’ Ink have listed THE 
CHURCHMAN as the only pub- 
lication. in the field of religious 
weeklies carrying a volume of ad- 
vertising comparable with class 
mediums. 


The tide is coming in—January to 
July, 1929 is well ahead of the first 
six months of last year. THE 
CHURCHMAN has some interest- 
ing facts regarding results for ad- 
vertisers. May we send them to 
you? 


THE 


CHURCHMAN 


2 West 47th Street 
New York City 


VAVAVAYV 









Creative Merchandising —A Way 
Out for the Independents 


Independents Who Try to Meet the Chains on a Price Basis Are Making 
the Battle Harder for Themselves 


By E. S. Barlow 


Vice-President, Z. L. Potter Company (Advertising Agency) 


ITH the chain stores and 

mergers gradually absorbing 
the popular-priced merchandise 
field the independent retailer is 
facing an entirely different mer- 
chandising situation than existed 
during the period when his busi- 
ness was built. There have been 
volumes written about this situa- 
tion and many answers offered. 
But it seems that the basic prin- 
ciple of the problem has been over- 
looked. The correct solution will 
not be found until sales and adver- 
tising reasoning is built on a pre- 
mise which is foreign to the think- 
ing of some of our industries, al- 
though proved correct in others. 

In order that I may discuss this 
principle more specifically let me 
use the men’s wear field and the 
conditions existing there. The 
same general line of thinking will 
apply to many other industries. 

The new phase of retailing for 
the independent dealer in the men’s 
wear field may be called “creative 
merchandising.” As the phrase 
indicates, the independent dealer 
will no longer be in a position of 
merely waiting on trade but will 
have to learn how to develop a 
desire for the particular type of 
merchandise he handles. This new 
line of thinking must guide the 
efforts of the manufacturer in the 
quality field the same as the re- 
tailer, if he will cover his field 
as rapidly as he should. 

In the past the entire men’s wear 
industry has tried to determine 
what the public wanted to pay for 
a suit of clothes, or other item, 
and has then tried to build mer- 
chandise to that particular price. 
This entire policy is based on the 
premise that the consumer knows 
what he wants and what he wants 
to pay for it. The clothing manu- 
facturer, and the same with other 
manufacturers in the industry, has 


allowed his dealer to say: “My 
customers want to pay $35 or $45 
or $55 for a suit of clothes, there- 
fore I will make or handle the 
best suit possible within that price 
range.” 

In other words, the entire effort 
of the industry has been to follow 
along behind the consumer and try 
to give him what he wants. But 
the weakness of this effort lies in 
thinking that what the consumer 
wants is clothes at a certain price. 

It should be obvious that the 
chain store and manufacturer’s 
own or controlled outlets will be 
able to supply this price demand 
more efficiently than the indepen- 
dent dealer who does not have the 
advantages of an equal organiza- 
tion or equal buying power. It 
seems almost academic today to say 
that the only chance the retailer 
has for life lies in the handling 
of quality merchandise. That ap- 
parently is a generally accepted 
fact. 


Independents Can’t Compete on 
a Price Basis 


In order for the independent re- 
tailer to live and in order for the 
manufacturer who is _ building 
quality merchandise to grow, they 
must both recognize that they can- 
not compete on a price basis and 
must throw their effort where the 
possibility of returns is greatest. 

This situation brings up the 
newer thought of “creative mer- 
chandising.” Creative merchan- 
dising has to do with the manu- 
facturer and dealer building or 
handling a suit of clothes or an 
item which they know will actually 
give the consumer the most for 
his money, !et the price fall where 
it may. Then they must set about 
to make the trade in general real- 
ize that they are giving them the 
most for their money. Not the 
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Every Representative Shoe Merchant 
in the United States subscribes to 






the new BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 


—_—$—_———— 





For the first time, 
complete penetration 
and coverage of the 
retail shoe markets 
is assured in one 
publication. 60% in- 
crease in national 
circulation coverage 
At No Additional 
Expense 
and without loss by 
duplication cannot 
fail to interest ad- 
vertising managers 
and agencies con- 
cerned with the mer- 
chandising of shoes 
and leather. Let us 
provide you’ with 








complete _informa- 
tion. 
ilo seeneecennenenaiaceimemeeietiaaiaian 





Beginning with the August 
3rd issue, the merger of The 
Shoe Retailer with the 


BOOT anp SHOE RECORDER 


provides by far the largest 
paid circulation among 
shoe merchants ever offered 
by any publication at any 
eee a Complete 
Coverage of the Retail Shoe 
Industry. 


CIRCULATION 
OVER 20,000 


BOOTANDSHOE ac 


RECORDER **° 


TWO-THIRTY-NINE WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET 


besten —Recester Philadelphia NEW YORK Chics — Cincinnati St Leni 
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most in just quality but “most” 
which includes quality, style, ser- 
vice, etc. For, after all, the con- 
sumer merely asks: “Who will give 
me the most for my money?” 

Such dealers must realize that 
the consumer is not a clothing ex- 
pert—that he has no way to de- 
termine values. The dealer and the 
manufacturer are the ones who 
know the advantages which will 
come to the consumer through buy- 
ing a quality article. A realization 
of this fact and a search for the 
method of doing it constitutes 
what might be called creative mer- 
chandising. Creative merchandis- 
ing is the theory of presenting your 
product to the consumer from the 
standpoint of what he wants to 

et from the product rather than 

rom the standpoint of the amount 
he wants to pay. 

Other industries are functioning 
on this basis and proving it decid- 
edly modern and extremely suc- 
cessful. For instance, General 
Motors did not go out and de- 
termine what price people wanted 
to pay for ice boxes. They did not 
discover that people paid only $35 
to $50 for a box and then try to 
build one to that figure. They first 
built a box that would render a 
bigger service and actually give the 
consumer more for his money. 
Then they deliberately went out to 
sell the consumer on that fact. Of 
course the consumers didn’t want 
to pay $300 for an ice box. But 
they were and are willing to pay that 
amount for the benefits they would 
get from the new box once they 
understood. 

The mere fact that the consumer 
says he wants to pay $35 or $40 for 
a suit of clothes means nothing. 
For the consumer is not a judge 
of values and is in no position to 
determine whether he is getting 
his money’s worth at $35. Many 
of these men would pay more if 
they understood that it would be 
to their advantage to pay more. 
It is not enough today for the 
dealer to merely wait on these cus- 
tomers settled in the belief that 
they don’t want to pay more. The 
dealer is a clothing expert. He 
must present himself as such. Both 
in print and in the store he is 
forced to present the value of his 
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quality merchandise if his business 
is to grow. For in this field lie the 
great number of prospects where 
the independent dealer- must build 
his business. 

It is a principle the automotive 
business has practiced successfully. 
Cadillac does not solicit only those 
people who buy cars in its price 
range. It puts its greater effort 
on those people who are driving 
much cheaper cars but who-should 
be driving Cadillacs. 


Consumer Is Willing to Pay More 


The hat men have been smart 
in this particular. Although the 
consumer wanted to pay $5 or $6 
for his hats the hat men today 
have him paying $8 and $10 for 
a better hat and you hear no com- 
plaints from the consumer. He is 
willing to pay more money if he 
gets proportionately more for his 
money. And every clothing dealer 
in the country knows from his own 
experience that this is true. 

The business of the chain stores 
must be built on the theory of 
giving the consumer what he wants 
at a price. The business of the 
many custom tailors throughout the 
country, or the entire quality field, 
cannot be built on any such basis. 
It is all right to give the con- 
sumer what he wants if we can 
think in something else beside 
“price” terms. For instance, every 
consumer wants certain things in a 
suit of clothes. He wants them 
to look well. He wants it to hold 
its shape. He wants it beyond 
a question of a doubt, to give 
him the appearance of a_ well- 
tailored man. These are things he 
wants and in this respect we have 
a right to satisfy his wants. . But 
we know that if he doesn’t pay the 
price he doesn’t get the things he 
wants but something else. 

This thought demands consid- 
eration today. The mistake in the 
industry is that effort is based on 
the price the consumer wants to 
pay rather than on what he ex- 
pects of his clothes. Take any 
average man, for instance ,and ask 
him if he will pay $10 or $25 more 
for a suit of clothes if he can be 
assured he will receive the things 
which the dealer alone knows the 
better suit will give him. Even 
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for several years editor 
and manager of the 
National Retail Lumber Journal 
has joined the staff of 


Building 


SUPPLY NEWS 


Recognized as one of the best informed 
men on the subject of building material dis- 
tribution, Mr. Taylor has always kept abreast 
—in many instances ahead—of economic 
changes in building material production and 
distribution . ... He has an extensive ac- 
quaintance among distributors of all types 
of building materials. 


The addition of Mr.Taylor to our staff in an 
executive capacity is a further augmentation 
of our facilities and will greatly extend and 
enlarge our merchandising service and ad- 
vice to both dealers and advertisers. 


" INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc., CHICAGO 
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CA nnouncin g 


An Old Organization 
In a New Association 














~~ 


WIGHTMAN-HODGINS, INC. 
10 East 40th Street 
New York City 


———, 












With its background of 24 years in technical 
and industrial advertising, this long- 
associated group of specialists: 

Lucius I. Wightman, E.E., President 

Wm. H. Hodgins, M.E., Vice Pres. & Treas. 

M. A. Waters, Secretary 


A. Huber, Asst. Treas. 
B. Broadwood, Asst. Sec. 


continues—since the dissolution of Wight- 
man-Hicks, Inc.—to serve its clients of long 
standing. 


An old organization under a new name, 
its sole function is to promote the business 
of its clients by good advertising. 








Advertising Counselors to Technical Industries 


—=—=—==—= 
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though he is paying $35 or $50 
for his suit you will find him will- 
ing to pay the extra amount if he 
is certain he will get the things 
he wants in a suit. 

Creative merchandising must 
take a position out in front of the 
public. We must realize that when 
we ask $75 for a suit of clothes 
we are doing more than merely 
meeting a price range. We are 
offering a suit which gives the 
wearer certain things that he can- 
not get anywhere else for less than 
$75. And it is these things he 
wants more than merely wanting to 
pay a certain price once he under- 
stands. Creative merchandising 
must make him understand these 
things. 


The Consumer Must Be Shown 


Creative merchandising should 
make us realize that we are deal- 
ing with the same people as the 
automobile, iceless refrigerator, 
radio and similar industries. If 
we are dealing with the same peo- 
ple why should we assume that 
these same people will react differ- 
ently to the same reasoning from 
us? We must show the consumer 
not just why he should pay $75 
for a suit but what he gets when 
he pays that $75. It is an un- 
derstanding of what he will get for 
his money that will make him 
spend more for the suit of clothes. 
The many custom tailors in every 
city in the country are proving that 
it can be done. Take the telephone 
book of any city and count the 
number of tailors who are being 
supported because they do not be- 
lieve it is good policy to give the 
consumer clothes at the price he 
wants. 

For instance, how many men 
know what tailoring will do to a 
piece of cloth? How many know 
that one suit with a certain piece 
of cloth is worth but $50 but with 
better tailoring the suit may be 
well worth $75? And, above all, 
how many know that the $75 suit 
may be worth considerably more 
to the consumer than the $50 one, 
because it gives him what he wants 
in clothes? 

In order to accept the truths 
contained in these statements we 
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Do You Know That— 


ACTORS 

ACTRESSES 
*PERFORMERS 

SHOWMEN 


MANAGERS 


read THE BILLBOARD 
every week in the year because 
it carries news and ADVER- 
TISEMENTS which concern 
them and of which they are 
a part? 

Yes, and figures prove they 
purchase more often and more 
generously than the public. 

HAVE YOU ADVERTISED 

IN THIS MARKET ? 


THE BILLBOARD 


Member A. B. C. 
1560 Broadway, New York City 
Cincinnati Chicago 














A SYNDICATED 
COPY MAN WILL 
BE INTERESTED 


I have been asked to locate a 
forceful copy man experienced 
in writing syndicated campaigns 
to be used with banks, hotels, 
automotive, furniture and other 
retailers. 











52 pieces of copy needed for 
year’s weekly change service, of 
20-30-45-word length; no silly 
copy—but vivid, strong, force- 
ful writing; possibly quotations 
or epigrams can be used. 


No novices. Submit samples of 
what you can do. If it evi- 
dences ability we will see you. 
We will pay top price for top- 
grade thinking. 


Address “O,” Box 122, 
Printers’ Ink 
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Advertising Manager 
Wanted 


A manufacturer of long 
establishment, located in 
Detroit and serving the agri- 
cultural market, is seeking a 
man who is qualified to take 
entire charge of its adver- 
tising. 

This man should know 
merchandising, salesmanship, 
copy writing, retail dealer 
house organs, and have the 
necessary executive ability to 
efficiently manage his de- 
partment. 

To the man who convinces 
us that he has the necessary 
qualifications to handle this 
job, we can offer a real op- 
portunity. 


Address ‘‘M,’’ Box 120 
Printers’ Ink 























Ww 
Layout Man 


—whe knows that “the 
idea is the thing”—-who 
can create the idea and 


make it — saleable 
v 


—whether artist or not 
—who can express the 
selling idea for quick 
visualization. 


v 


—who may be working 
independently for a 
number of Agencies — 
who can sell himself 
with samples of his 
creative ability. 


v 
We'd like te hear 
from him 


v 


Address “U,” Box 118 
Printers’ Ink 
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do not have to possess a complete 
answer of how to present them to 
the consumer. The very first prob- 
lem that the manufacturer and re- 
tailer of quality merchandise 
should realize is the absolute neces- 
sity of thinking in this direction. 
If the future of the independent 
retailer and quality manufacturer 
depends upon any one thing more 
than another it is on the under- 
standing that they must take their 
place in front of the consumer, not 
behind him. If price alone is to 
be the object of the clothing busi- 
ness then why do we handle qual- 
ity merchandise? Why don’t we 
go into the price field? If we 
believe that men will pay more for 
clothing once they understand its 
value to them, why is our policy 
of advertising and selling resigned 
to price competition?. Why are we 
always presenting suits to our 
trade at a “satisfactory” price? 
Either our effort should be based 
on price competition or it shouldn't. 
If not, then where are we going 
to place it? If we are going to 
place our efforts on oy then 
why not talk it? 


Quality Market Limited by Sellers’ 
Lack of Vision 


We may say: “A few men will 
pay more. Shall we make or han- 
dle clothes for that few?” Crea- 
tive merchandising must be based 
on the theory that a big public 
would pay our price for merchan- 
dise once they understood its value 
to them. If that statement is not 
true then the quality field is ex- 
tremely limited and the indepen- 
dent retailer hasn’t a chance. 

Why should we refuse to take 
a lesson from our own successes? 
American industry has progressed 
on the theory of developing some- 
thing which gives us more, then 
proving to our people that they 
need that thing. If we had been 
content to give the people what 
they want we would have made 
cheaper pens instead of $100: type- 
writers—we would have made 
cheaper money drawers instead of 
$500 cash registers—we would 
have had cheaper oil lamps instead 
of electric lights. Yet we still feel 
we should give them what they 
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YOU CAN TALK 


YOUR MESSAGE IN PERSON NOW 
WITH A TALKING PICTURE 





And Show What You Are Talking About 
At The Same Time 


To: 


— Sales Conventions 


Branch Office Meetings 


Dealers 
Purchasing Agents 


Write or wire for a comprehensive plan for your 


business. 


There’s no obligation. 


RECORDING LABORATORIES 
OF AMERICA, INC. 


Pioneer Makers of Commercial Talking Pictures 


Vanderbilt 9562 


Studio and Executive Offices 


220 East 38th Street 


New York City 
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Wanted 


Sales promotion man 
in textile house 


Old established New Eng- 
land cotton mill, with sell- 
ing house in New York, 
famous trademark, highest 
reputation, has opening for 
young man to develop direct 
by mail and other methods 
of sales promotion to job- 
bers,.department and chain 
stores, and the general cut- 
ting-up trade. Textile ex- 
perience desirable but less 
important than knowledge 
of promotion methods, fa- 
miliarity with retail and 
wholesale distribution, in- 
itiative and application. 


» Write full details of nation- 


ality, religion, schooling, 
age, business experience, 
present pay, etc., to xt Nes 


* Box 121, Printers’ Ink. 























































WANTED— 
A Product to Sell 


A client with an established 
group of high- -grade distribu- 
tors, located in all large 
cities, wants another good 
product to sell. Would also 
be interested in manufactur- 
ing rights. 


Should be a patented spe- 
cialty of rather general ap- 


peal (present sales are to 
homes, offices, restaurants, 
theatres, clubs, etc.). <A 


product that will make con- 
vincing demonstration pre- 
ferred. 


Personal interviews will be 
arranged. Write in confi- 
dence to: 


The Edwin A. Machen Company 
Advertising Agency 
Guarantee Title Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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want when it comes to clothing— 
again erroneously thinking that 
what they want is price. 

Quality merchandise today is a 
specialty and must be treated as 
such. The merchandise which is 
built to meet a price market is a 
staple and is governed by the laws 
of staple business. All the mer- 
chandising of specialties is done on 
the theory that the public doesn’t 
understand why they should have 
the article nor why they should 
pay more for it. Once, however, 
it is presented to them from the 
standpoint of their needs they 
want it and gladly buy. 

The independent retailer and the 
quality manufacturer must get this 
creative merchandising slant if 
they are to build successfully. They 
do not have the job of merely 
supplying the trade with articles at 
the price they want. They must 
make the trade understand that 
they can better afford to pay for 
quality merchandise. 

Advertising in the quality men’s 
wear field has followed very de- 
cidedly the type and form of ad- 
vertising originated in the price 
field. And because this is true the 
growth of quality merchandise has 
been limited by the slow process 
of word-of-mouth, advertising and 
consumer discovery. When the 
quality manufacturer realizes his 
business is a specialty business, 
rather than a staple one, he will 
quickly see the need for a special 
type of advertising differing from 
the type used in the price field. He 
will change his advertising tactics 
and drive in the direction which 
gives him the great advantage to 
which he is entitled. 

He will not only change his ad- 
vertising but he will take the re- 
sponsibility of educating the re- 
tailer in the direction which offers 
the greatest chance for that re- 
tailer’s success. 

The methods of doing this job? 
They constitute another story. The 
important thing at present is a 
realization that in order for the 
independent retailer and quality 
manufacturer to secure their great- 
est possible advantage they must 
discard some of the common be- 
liefs and reason from an entirely 
new viewpoint. 
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A Real 
Magazine Job 


A MAN OR WOMAN OF UNQUES- 
TIONED EXPERIENCE AND PERFORM- 
ANCE IN MAGAZINE PAGE LAY-OUT 
WILL BE CONSIDERED FOR A VERY 
INTERESTING POSITION WITH A PRO- 
GRESSIVE MAGAZINE IN THE ULTRA- 
CLASS FIELD. AN EDITORIAL INSTINCT 
OR TRAINING, A FLAIR FOR ARTISTIC 
EFFECT AND A KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
MECHANICS OF THE JOB, WHICH IS 
A LITTLE MORE THAN MERE ART 
EDITORSHIP WOULD BE THE IDEAL 
EQUIPMENT. 


ADDRESS “L,” BOX 269 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8, Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink PusrtisuinG Co., Inc. 
Publishers. 
Orrick: 185 Maptson Avenue, New York 
City. Te_ernHone: AsHLAND6500. President 
and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President, 
_W. Lawrence. Treasurer. Davip Marcus. 
Sales Manager, DovGtas Tayior. 


Chicago Office: 231 South La Salle Street, 
ove Compton, Manager. 


Atlanta Office: 87 Walton Street, 
Geo. M. Koun, Manager. 
St. Louis Office: 915 Olive Street, 


A.D. McK unnev, Manager. 


San Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 
M. C. Mocensen, Manager. 


Issued ‘Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
postage, $2.00 per year , Canadian, $1.00. 

Advertising rates: Page, $135;half page, $67.50; 
quarter page, $33.75; one-inch minimum, $10.50; 
Classified,75 cents a line, minimum order $3.75. 


Joun Irvine Romer, Editor 
Ropert W. Parmer, Managing Editor 
Rov Dickinson, Associate Editor 
Bernarp A. Grimes, News Editor 
f EDITORIAL STAFF 
C. B. Larrabee Roland Cole 
E. B. Weiss Andrew M. Howe 
Arthur H. Little Eldridge Peterson 
Thomas F. Walsh Don Masson 
H - Marks Rexford Daniels 
A. H. Deute, Special Contributor 
Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
Frederic Read 
Philip H. Erbes, Jr. 
London: Thomas Russell 


New York, Jury 25, 1929 
The Four A’s 








PrinTERS INK 
heartily endorses 


Condemns 
Saser the recent state- 
pe ment of the Amer- 
Advertising ican Association 


of Advertising Agencies. This 
statement, induced, no doubt, by 
the current discussion of the testi- 
monial, is a calm, sane condemna- 
tion, not only of the testimonial, 
but of all forms of insincerity in 
advertising. : 
Point 1 of the statement, which 
expresses the belief that the testi- 
monial is only one phase of a large 
evil, is in line with a contention 
that Printers’ INK has held for 
some years. In numerous articles 
we have pointed out that there are 
other evils which are just as dan- 
gerous to the g name of adver- 
tising as the testimonial and that 
any overwhelming attack against 
the testimonial merely sets up a 
smoke screen behind which unethi- 
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cal advertisers can carry on their 
unscrupulous practices. In _ this 
contention we have had the back- 
ing of leading publishers, adver- 
tisers and agents and it now re- 
ceives the official endorsement of 
the A. A. A. A. 

We also believe that the associa- 
tion is correct in saying that essen- 
tially advertising is reliable and 
true. Were this not a fact there 
would not now be such a strong 
condemnation of insincerity as that 
which is coming chiefly from men 
who are engaged in advertising 
work, 

We are pleased to note the asso- 
ciation’s wise statement concerning 
coercion. A wave of sensational- 
ism and hysteria is likely to pro- 
duce all sorts of suggestions for 
censors, czars and commissions. 
Printers’ INK agrees with the as- 
sociation that such coercive mea- 
sures will do little good. We feel 
further that they are likely to do 
immeasurable harm. 

It is probable that some of the 
more radical reformers will object 
to the association’s recommenda- 
tion for “an impartial analysis” 
and “an educational influence to- 
ward improvement” as being too 
hazy and indefinite. It is indefinite 
but we believe that the educational 
work which has been done and is 
being done is already bearing fruit. 
We understand from _ reliable 
sources that one of the worst of- 
fenders against the good name of 
advertising is about to make a 
sharp about-face and bring his ad- 
vertising within the bounds of 
reasonable ethics while others are 
seeking some means of retiring 
from the field gracefully. 

The only danger, as we see it, is 
that the association’s statement 
may be taken as a too complacent 
discussion of the subject. We do 
not feel that the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies is 
complacent. We feel that the 
statement will have, on the other 
hand, the desired effect of spurring 
advertising men to further action. 

Statements from associations will 
not kill the evils of insincerity. The 
battle must be carried on with un- 
remitting force. However, such 
statements point out in unmistak- 
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able terms that any members of 
the association issuing the state- 
ment who continue to carry on un- 
ethical practices are doing so in 
frank defiance of the wishes and 
judgment of their associates. 

We hope that the A. A. A. A. 
condemnation of insincerity of 
advertising has driven one more 
nail into the coffin of unethical 
advertising. 





Mergers General Motors 
e is one of the most 


and News successful mer- 

Embargoes gers of all indus- 
trial history. Surely, then, other 
organizations which are the result 
of mergers may very well pay heed 
to what has always been a funda- 
mental policy with General Motors. 
That policy, in brief, is to permit 
the subsidiary companies practically 
the same freedom of expression 
which they enjoyed prior to their 
being taken over by the parent 
company. 

This policy appears not merely to 
have been disregarded by certain 
other organizations which have 
lately absorbed large business units 
but, what is even more serious, a 
directly contrary policy seems to 
have been adopted. These com- 
panies, when they operated as in- 
dependent units, recognized that 
business as a whole advances only 
as it becomes increasingly enlight- 
ened. Because they realized that it 
was to their own selfish benefit to 
have modern merchandising meth- 
ods more universally employed, they 
willingly told about their selling, 
marketing and advertising plans. 
But now, in their subsidiary posi- 
tions, they act exactly as though 
they were hampered by a strict 
censorship exercised by a higher 
authority. 

We should like to direct the at- 
tention of the management of these 
mergers to an advertisement which 
appeared on pages 146 and 147 of 
last week’s Printers’ INK. It is 
one of a series sponsored by 
Printers’ INK which we are run- 
ning under the caption “Brief 
Visits with Famous Merchan- 
disers.” The advertisement was the 
fifteenth in the series and it was 
concerned with the General Mo- 
tors organization. 
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The copy mentioned that during 
the last ten years, the chief execu- 
tives of the various General Motors 
units had furnished Printers’ INK 
and Printers’ INK MoNnTHLY with 
information used in more than 100 
articles. These same executives, 
the advertisement declared, may be 
counted upon to tell what General 
Motors does in the future along 
merchandising lines. 

That advertisement was approved 
by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president 
of General Motors, before it was 
published. Every word in it had 
Mr. Sloan’s personal O.K. When 
we said that our readers could 
count on being kept informed con- 
cerning any merchandising develop- 
ments instituted by General Motors, 
we were not simply expressing a 
wish but were making a statement 
that also had Mr. Sloan’s endorse- 
ment. 

Surely it would seem that this 
fundamental policy of General Mo- 
tors is one that those other merged 
companies which occupy such a 
prominent part in today’s news 
will not ignore. It represents a 
policy which has been as important 
a factor as any in the present pros- 
perity and well-being of this coun- 
try. Sound economics cannot and 
do not thrive on ignorance. 

Is business going to operate once 
more behind closed doors? Then 
we shall also have with us once 
more the old era of trust busting. 
The various Standard Oil com- 
panies learned the value of dis- 
semination of mews concerning 
their sales activities only after the 
Government’s dissolution order. 
Will the mergers of today have to 
go through the same mill? 

We'd like to know. 


Coffee for The editor of a 
the Page paper - 
the grocery fie 
Firemen casts his eye over 
an advertisement sponsored by the 
Brazilian-American Coffee Promo- 
tion Committee and sets forth his 
opinion, editorially, that such ad- 
vertising doesn’t amount to very 
much. 
_ He quotes the text of an adver- 
tisement: “Coffee is America’s 
favorite drink, and practically 
three-fourths of all coffee con- 
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sumed in the United States comes 
from Brazil.” 

And, asks this editor, what good 
is that kind of advertising? No 
longer, he points out, are con- 
sumers interested in coffee sources ; 
nowadays, they ask for coffee by 
brand. To give such advertising a 
bearing upon the Brazilian product, 
he says, sweepingly, “these pro- 
moters would have to change the 
whole aspect of the coffee busi- 
ness.” 

Perhaps the grocery editor has 
fallen into the error of judging the 
contents of a package by the wrap- 
per. Perhaps his opinion might 
not have been so unfriendly if, be- 
fore he wrote his editorial, he 
could have attended a dinner of the 
Brazilian-American Coffee Promo- 
tion Committee at the Biltmore, in 
New York, on July 11. 

There he might have talked with 
Dr. Sabastiao Sampaio, Brazilian 
consul-general in New York and 
acting chairman of the promotion 
committee; or with Professor 
Samuel C. Prescott, head of the 
department of biology and public 
health at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, who is directing the 
committee’s scientific research; or 
with the assistant director of re- 
search, Dr. Robert L. Emerson, 
who has just returned from Brazil 
where he has been studying coffee 
production. 

He could not have helped form 
the impression that the committee 
representing the Brazilian produc- 
ers and spending the money of 
those far-off producers in advertis- 
ing in America is a group of 
straight-thinking men who aspire 
not at all to “change the whole 
aspect of the coffee business.” A 
moment’s thought would have re-’ 
vealed to him that, so long as 
three-fourths of all the coffee con- 
sumed in America comes from 
Brazil, then any increase in coffee 
consumption in this country will 
increase the consumption of the 
Brazilian product—and inevitably. 
And thus he might have arrived at 
the reason why, in trade journals, 
the committee’s advertising talks 
Brazilian coffee institutionally, but 
in consumer publications, just 
coffee. 

He would have learned that the 
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promotional campaign will seek to 
increase the consumption of coffee 
by teaching American housewives 
how coffee ought to be prepared— 
and thus enable coffee to sell itself. 
He would have learned that the 
campaign will seek to increase con- 
sumption by urging the use of 
coffee in such manners as these: 
as a “cocktail,” demi-tasse size, 
served along with the breakfast 
menu card in hotels, restaurants 
and dining cars; as afternoon 
coffee along with afternoon tea; as 
a pick-up beverage in offices and 
factories; as a flavoring in ice 
creams and other dainties. He 
would have learned that one of the 
minor objectives of the campaign 
will be to spread an idea now ap- 
plied by a few fire departments— 
the idea of sending a coffee wagon 
along with the pumpers on bliz- 
zardy nights. 

He would have learned that the 
advertising will address physicians, 
hotel men, restaurant proprietors, 
buyers in the grocery and tea-and- 
coffee trades, and ultimate con- 
sumers. 

And finally, he might have found 
inspiration in the thought that here, 
in coffee, is another industry that 
strengthens its foothold in the 
American market through the me- 
dium of careful advertising. 


Honor James E. Verree 


Veteran Chicago publishers’ represen- 
tatives, most of them in the business 
at Chicago for twenty years or more, 
last wee ave a dinner in honor of 
eae E. Verree, who recently retired 
rom the firm of Verree & Conklin, Inc., 
with which he had_ been associated for 
thirty-five years. Charles H. Stoddart, 
of the Frank A. Munsey Company, and 
Horace M. Ford, president of Ford-Par- 
sons-Stecher, Inc., sponsored the event. 

Others who attended were: Philip L. 
Henriquez, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; 
William T. Cresmer, Williams, Lawrence 
& Cresmer Company; J. E. Middleton, 
= Kimball ‘ompany; Harry 

r Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc.; 

i, Brooks and F. W. Hegman, 
Inc.; ae m= }. 
inney Son; 
Conklin, Inc.; 
ae : 


? Brooks ‘, Finley, 
McConnell J = a ~ 
ie Weil, Verree & 
Raiph Booth, Booth Newevapers, 
James A. Ward, John W. Cullen Com- 


pany; Tohn E, Lutz, Yiaien H. Wil- 
son, W. F. Kentnor, Henry De- 
Clerque, and Edwin s "Wells, all of 
whom represent lists of papers under 
their own names; Samuel Salyman; and 
. E. Raymond, for many years with 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising (Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVESERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLiznTs 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose-Wiies Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 





























W. E. Gruver Heads 
Jacksonville Club 


Walter E. Gruver, advertising man- 
ager of The H. & W. B. Drew Com- 
pany, has been elected president of the 
Advertising Club of Jacksonville, Fla., 
succeeding Noble Enge, of the Poster 
Art Studios. Other officers elected at 
the annual meeting are: First vice- 
president, F. P. Beddow, Jacksonville 
Journal; second  vice- ne ren a 


McPhail, McPhail’s Chocolates, Inc.; 
secretary, Clarence Yeager, Jacksonville 
Journal, and treasurer, M. T. Respess, 


Respess & Johnson Engraving Company. 
Directors of the club also were 
elected and include: Herhert Bayer, 
—— Traction Company; Harry 
.. Broida, Kohn-Furchgott Company; 
Harry E. Burns, Harry E. Burns Ad- 
vertising Agency; W. A. Elliott, Flor- 
ida Times-Union; Noble Enge, Poster 
Art Studios; Sidney Lanier, W. 
Quinby Company; bs Newman, 
Associated Advertising Agency, and W 
C. Tunks, Jacksonville Journal. 

One of ‘the new activities of the 
club is an advertising commission to 
assume the function of a Better Busi- 
ness Bureau for the protection of local 
advertisers. 

* * * 


Portland, Oreg., Women’s 
Club Elects 


Miss Imogene Isom has been elected 
president of the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Portland, Ore Mrs. Minna 
Pelz was selected as the club’s official 
delegate to the forthcoming convention 
of the International Advertising Asso- 
Berlin on Au- 


ciation, convening at 
gust 12. 

Mrs. Josephine Clancy Wice of Los 
Angeles, Calif., the vice-president-at- 


large of the Pacific Advertising Clubs 
Association, recently paid an official 
visit to the Women’s Advertising Club 
of Portland. 

* * 


Chicago Council Forms Radio 
Group 


A radio advertising departmental has 
been formed by the Lavertiata Council 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce. 
E. H. Aberdeen, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Company, heads the group. 
Directors are urst, president 
of the Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born Corporation of —— B -& 
Rayner, er of Radio Digest, 
George Boll ing. of station KYW, Judith 
Waller, of WMAO, Henry Marsh, Pur- 
ity Bakeries, and George W. Foster, 
Commonwealth Edison Company. 
* * * 


Poor Richard Club Holds 


4 ’ 
“On-to-Berlin” Luncheon 
The Poor Richard Club of Philadel- 
phia “On-to-Berlin’? committee, under 
the chairmanship of Theodore E, Ash, 
held a “‘get- -acquainted” luncheon last 
week for the convention delegates of 
the Poor Richard Club and the Phila- 


delphia Club of Advertising Women. 





Advertising Club News 








Cleveland Women’s Club 
Elects 


Mrs. Florence E. Cromwell, The 
Cromwell-Crooks Company, was elected 
president of the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Cleveland at its recent annual 
election. She succeeds Miss Esther B. 
MacGugin. 

Other officers for the coming year 


are: Cecil Baldwin, Marshall Drug 
Company, vice-president; Helen Bixby, 
Cleveland Press, recording secretary; 


Minnie Dietz, Henry P. Boynton, Adver- 
tising Agency, corresponding secretary, 
and Esther Riley, Roscoe Osteopathic 
Clinic, treasurer, who was re-elected. 

Chairmanships for the year will be 
filled by Mrs. Elva Damon, entertain- 
ment committee; Helen Johnson, mem- 
bership committee; Blanche Swartz, 
program committee; Mrs. Adah Graves, 
personnel, and Mrs. Suzanne T. Walt- 
ers, publicity. 

* * 


V. B. Mintun Heads 
Kansas City Club 


Val B. Mintun, commercial superin- 
tendent of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Other new officers are: 
First vice-president, Edward M. Mattes, 
city passenger agent of the Union_Pa- 
cific System; second vice-president, Miss 
Chloe Peterson, editor and secretary of 
the president, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Company; secretary, Sam J. Levin, 
sales manager, special service, of United 


Film Ad Service, Inc., and treasurer, 
Ray Lloyd, Sheldon School of Sales- 
manship. 

Nate B. Blackburn, William H. Hol- 


land and Jerome Galvin were elected 
to the board of governors. 
* * * 


New Orleans Club Plans 
Program 


A series of addresses by leaders in 
the advertising industry from all over 
the country will be given at meetings 
of the New Orleans Advertising Club 
for its coming year’s program. C. L. 
a erald has been appointed chairman 

€ program committee; George W. 
Reese, chairman of the attendance com- 
mittee and Wilson S. Callendar, presi- 
dent of the c'ub, has been placed in 
charge of communications. 

* * * 


Wins Chicago Women’s Club 


Tournament 

Marguerite Heinrichs, for the second 
consecutive year, won the cup embla- 
matic of the golf championship of the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Chicago 
at its recent tournament. Pauline 
Bradbury was runner-up, while Fay 
Gliatto won the blind bogey prize. 

An outdoor bridge tournament and a 
dinner were also on the rogram, 
which was arranged by Lucile Fisk, 
chairman. 
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Suggests 
Demonstrations of 
Campaigns at Meetings 


66 OW can an advertising club 
best conduct or direct an edu- 
cational program to promote a better 
understanding of advertising among 
its members?” This question was 
the subject of debate among adver- 
tising clubs on the Pacific Coast 
preparatory to the holding of the 
recent annual convention of the 
Pacific Advertising Clubs Associa- 
tion. The finals of the contest 
were held during the convention, 
honor for first place being awarded 
to Lily Paull, of the Spokane club. 
The plan which won the favor 
of the judges in the contest was 
described by Miss Paull as fol- 
lows: 

In looking for a plan to pro- 
mote a better understanding of 
advertising among our members, 
we must keep in mind the fact that 
this membership is composed of 
advertising men and women—men 
and women who are familiar with 
the fundamental theories of adver- 
tising. If this were not so, we 
might talk about truth and its place 
in advertising: we might discuss 
fine-spun theories of higher qualitv 
merchandise, lower selling costs and 
the building up of public confi- 
aence. But these are common busi- 
ness principles that you advertising 
men and women practice every day 
and such a recitation would not 
sell another pair of shoes, build 
another garage or put another 
nickel in the cash register. 

In order to give our members a 
better understanding of advertising 
I suggest a picture campaign, an 
actual demonstration of an adver- 
tisine campaign to be conducted at 
the regular weekly meeting. At 
these meetings every different kind 
of advertising would be repre- 
sented bv a successful exponent of 
that medium, these men and women 
to share with their contemporaries 
the fruitful results of mature ex- 
perience. 

For instance, the newspaper ad- 
vertising expert would show the 
copy and layout to be used in the 
newspapers ; the direct-mail expert 
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would show the broadsides, pam- 
phlets and letters to be mailed, 
showing how these pieces tied in 
with the newspaper advertising; 
the radio talk would be given and 
analyzed; the window display men 
would trim a window right here 
in front of our members, building 
it up step by step and pointing out 
wherein lay its value, and how it 
would tie in with the whole cam- 
paign. 

And so on, until every advertis- 
ing medium had been thoroughly 
covered. This picture campaign 
would be supplemented by ad- 
dresses from successful advertising 
men and women. Such a program 
would carry our members through 
every different phase of advertis- 
ing, giving definite, practical, work- 
able knowledge. 

Long after the spoken word has 
been forgotten and long after the 
written word is but a hazy mem- 
ory, this picture story will live on 
in the minds of our members—a 
vivid memento, outlining a better 
understanding of advertising. 

x * * 


Western Advertising Golfers 
Hold Third Tournament 


Wilbur Eickelberg, Smart Set, won 
the low gross prize in the Western Ad- 
vertising Golfers’ Association’s third 
tournament of the season at Betterfield 
Country Club, Chicago, last week. His 
score of 124 for the twenty-seven holes 
was just one better than that of H. 
S. Stevens, of Stevens-Sundblon & 
Stults, the runner-up. : 

Eldredge Cole, Crowell Publish- 
ing Company, took first place and the 
prize in low net play. . Breneisa, 
Canger Publications, was second. , 

The association’s next tournament will 
he held August 13 at the Illinois Golf 
Club. 

* * * 


Honor Younggreen 


Charles C. Younggreen, president of 
the International Advertising Associa- 
tion, has been elected honorary pres- 
ident of the Milwaukee Advertising 
Club in recognition of his efforts in 
international, district and local adver- 
tising club activities. He is a past 
president of the Milwaukee club and 
for many years has been a member of 
its board of governors. 

Mr. Younggreen has also been made 
an honorary member of the German 
Advertising Association in recognition 
of his services in Germany arranging 
for the international convention. The 
golden oak leaf decoration, the insignia 
of the German association, has been 
awarded Mr. Younggreen, 


Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


‘TH Schoolmaster has long con- 
tended that merchandise and 
merchandising constitute one of the 
most fascinating of subjects. And 
now, after conversing with a man 
on the editorial staff who recently 
called on M. T. Shaw, president 
of M. T. Shaw, Inc., Coldwater, 
Mich., he is ready to say there can 
be human interest even in such a 
prosaic procedure as assigning 
stock numbers to goods. 

Mr. Shaw makes shoes, which he 
distributes through the jobber to be 
sold at a fixed retail price of $5. 
Necessarily, each pair of shoes had 
to have a distinguishing and de- 
scriptive mumber which was 
stamped on the box in which it 
reposed. But the jobber selling 
the shoes also needed a_ stock 
number, and this, of course, had 
to be different. It was confusing, 
messy and productive of mistakes 
to have two apparently conflicting 
stock numbers on the box; yet they 
had to be there; otherwise how 
could the jobber indicate the style 
he wanted, and how could the 
dealer order intelligently from 
him? 

In this dilemma, Class Member 
Shaw (yes, he “belongs” and has 
for twenty years) decided he 
would give each style of shoes a 
name instead of a factory number. 
And here are the names he chose, 
covering his entire line: Tom, Rob, 
Al, Dan, Ed, Bill, Uno, Irv, ‘Lee, 
Dick, Eric, Roy and Sam. 

The scheme works smoothly. In- 
stead of writing in the old time 
factory stock number on the order 
blank, the jobber now writes 
“Sam,” “Lee,” “Tom” or whatever 
the case may be, indicates the sizes 
and widths, says how many he 
wants and the thing is done. Then 
the jobber stamps his own stock 
number on the box, having distinc- 
tive numbers to correspond with 
each factory name. 

The box, by the way, has a litho- 
graphed cover, on which appears 
pictures of six leading styles indi- 
cated by name. Jobbers and deal- 
ers handling the Shaw line find 
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that this has a distinct advertising 
value. It is a new thing for a 
stock number to be an advertising 
force; but it works out that way 
here. It is a common thing, for 
example, for policemen, firemen 
and mail carriers to walk into a 
store and call for a pair of “Bill” 
shoes—a dress service style espe- 
cially built for them. 

All this is unconventional, but is 
it undignified? The Schoolmaster 
thinks not. The Shaw company 
apparently (and properlv) believes 
in following the natural and obvi- 
ous. “Why be held back by so 
many inhibitions?” Mr. Shaw 
asks. Why, indeed? 

* * * 


During a recent discussion the 
Schoolmaster told about the Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to uncover new 
uses for cotton. Specific mention 
was made of a shoe bag, use of 
which is being promoted. H. E. 
Barron, Georgia Tech track coach, 
now located at Camp Marist, Lake- 
mont, Ga., listened in on the Class 
session. In a letter to the School- 
master he tells of the unusual 
helpfulness to track men and track 
coaches that is being extended by 
Mr. Busby of the textile department 
of Georgia Tech. 

Here are some of the uses to 
which cotton is being put at 
Georgia Tech: 

In the training room sheets are used 
on the rubbing tables. These are changed 
daily and, at small cost, the tables are 
made more sanitary. 

When a typewriter cover wore out, it 
was replaced with a cotton covering. 
With typewriter manufacturers putting 
color in their typewriters, perhaps, sug- 
gests Mr. Barron, there might be a 
market for colored and designed covers 
for machines. 

Electrical machines, when not in use, 
are covered by sheeting. 


From his imagination, Mr. Bar- 
ron offers more possible uses: 


Bags for hats on Puilman cars. 

Moth proofed coverings for overcoats, 
suits, dresses, etc. 

Covers for bags and suitcases when 
these are stored away. 


Mr. Barron’s letter was sent to 
Edward T. Pickard, chief of the 
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HE growth and development of 

specialized business publications 
are one of the outstanding phenom- 
ena of modern American business. 
It is not too much to say that the 
business press exerts an important 
vitalizing and accelerating influence 
upon the perfection of business prac- 
tices. By rapid dissemination of con- 
structive ideas through an authori- 
tative medium, Industry at large 
speeds up the process of improve- 
ment. Better methods are more 
quickly and universally adopted, pro- 
duction stepped up, quality im- 
proved, costs and prices reduced, 
profits multiplied, all or in part 
through the service rendered by the 
industry’s accepted journal. 


The possibility of building up a 
successful and profitable business in 
the field of industrial journalism has 
attracted many an enterprising in- 
dividual, and there are today hun- 
dreds of specialized papers in circu- 


lation. But the outstanding successes 
among publishing concerns are not 
too numerous to be fairly well 
known. And the reason for success 
in every case has been a sound idea 
underlying each publication. 


The fact that The Electrical Trade 
Publishing Company has been con- 
ducting a successful and growing 
business for the last ten years is 
evidence that the publications spon- 
sored by this organization have met 
a real need in their several fields, 
and that these fields have responded 
with their whole-hearted support. 
Evidence, in other words, of the 
“rightness” of the idea behind each 
of the publications. Each has been 
from its inception unique and pre- 
dominant in its particular sphere, 
and with a background of experience 
and unquestioned success, it is the 
intention of the Electrical Trade 
Publishing Company that each shall 
maintain its position of leadership. 





The JOBBER’S ELECTRICAL MILL 
SALESMAN CONTRACTING SUPPLIES 
The azine of the Electrical For twenty-eight years the The dominant publication 


Wholesaler and his Salesmen — 
Develops new wholesale outlets, 


leading exclusive electrical 
’ : 


it in the field of industrial 





and increases sales through ex- 
isting distributors by educating 
and stimulating the sal dustry. 





reaches eighty-five percent 
of buying power of the in- 


distribution, reaching every 
worth-while distributor and 
his salesmen. 


ELECTRICAL TRADE PUBLISHING CO. 






oy 
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520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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Assistant to 


Sales Manager 
a 


A real opportunity with one of 
the best known silverware 
manufacturers—outside of New 
York. Must be thoroughly ex- 
perienced in analyses of terri- 
tories and supervision of 
branches and salesmen’s ac- 
tivities. Not much traveling. 
Only man with proven record 
and successful sales back- 
ground can handle this job. 
Let us have all details in your 
first letter, including salary 
expected. 


WwW 
**Y,’? Box 127, Printers’ Ink 

















Mail Order 


Book Business 


Opportunity to purchase 
established business capable 
of rapid expansion. Ideally 
suited for book or maga- 
zine publisher, or could be 
operated independently. 
Has wide appeal and high 
percentage of repeat busi- 
National advertiser. 


ness. 
Valuable contracts in- 
cluded in sale. Purchaser 


can secure immediate pos- 
session. 


Address ‘‘R,’’ Box 125 
Printers’ Ink 
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textile division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Mr. Pickard, in acknowledgment, 
writes that he has received three 
letters from members of the Class 
who expressed a desire for more 
details covering what his depart- 
ment is doing to develop markets 
for the cotton industry. 
* * 


Another instance of the recog- 
nition which business is giving to 
the marketing investigation work 
being done by the Government 
might also be of interest to the 
Class. Last year, it seems, the 
Rag Content Paper Manufacturers 
sent two research associates to the 
Bureau of Standards in connection 
with some research problems. Since 
the completion of this particular 
study, the manufacturers, operating 
together, have established a paper 
research laboratory to specialize in 
the study of problems of the indus- 
try. This laboratory is an out- 
growth of co-operation with the 
Bureau. 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster has always had 
it in the back of his mind to think 
up some use for local railway 
stations other than their occasional 
usage when the trains come in. He 
always regarded them as a waste 
of good space which had to be 
kept heated, lighted, and serviced, and 
which often went long periods dur- 
ing the day and night without being 
used. 

The question has been answered 
in England, where certain local sta 
tions are being renovated with the 
idea of becoming places for holding 
meetings, serving as headquarters 
for Boy Scouts and as _ exhibit 
rooms for local wares‘ or pictures. 
The stations are being transformed 
from ugly eye-sores into useful ad- 
ditions to the community and the 
plan is giving the people a new 
friendly feeling toward the rail- 
roads. 

* * * 

Friday, September 13, is a date 
which should hold interest for 
those members of the Class who 
are daily engaged in making calls 
on space buyers. On that date a 
number of fellow representatives 
will be the guests of a Cleveland 
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23 Years of Printers’ Ink ataa 


THE JOSEPH KATZ COMPANY 


“Here’s another old customer of Printers’ Ink. Our 
files start way back in 1906 and, of course, we keep 
them up to date.” 


JOSEPH KATZ, 


President. 


The Joseph Katz Company subscribes to the full 
Printers’ Ink Service: Eight copies of Printers’ Ink 
Weekly, five copies of Printers’ Ink Monthly and bound 
volumes of Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink Monthly. 


el 
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| dyeriising agency at golf and 2 


Available for 
COPY AND CONTACT 


The ideal man for an 
ideal combination! 


Is yours a medium-size growing agency? 
Then here is your man!—a planner and 
writer of advertising with a tangible 
record of success—a contact executive 
of proven worth—in short, a man who 
can release a principal from much de- 
tail and supervision without seriously 
increasing his costs for personnel. 
Clients like this man. And not only for 
his winning personality, but chiefly for 
his winning ads, his clear thinking, his 
quick understanding of their intimate 
problems. 

He has owned his own successful busi- 
ness—has sold and supervised the sale 
of nationally known lines. Added to 
this merchandising and sales-manage- 
ment experience, his advertising knowl- 
edge gained from three famous N. Y. 
agencies, gives him, at 31, a background 
rare in one his age. 

Can you use his sales, planning, cop 
and contact ability—his technical knowl- 
edge of art, photography, type and lay- 
out—his fresh viewpoint and attractive 
appearance? Then, write today to “Z,”’ 
Box 270, Printers’ Ink. 














WE WISH T0 PURCHASE 
oa avatate dor 


manufacture 


LARGD manufacturer of sanitary prod- 
ucts sold to notion and drug depart- 
ments of department, chain, dry goods, 
general, notion and drug chain stores through- 
out the United States—seeks to manufacture 
additional lines. 


Unused sections of our factory are now avail- 
able. We seek to purchase a company outright 
—or to purchase an article with sales appeal 
to the stores mentioned. 


Or it may be a product appealing to beauty 
and barber trades. Another sales division 
covers beauty and barber supply houses. 


Our sales force operates from six cities; a 
thoroughly equipped plant, branches, sales 
headquarters with experienced personnel for 
marketing, planning, advertising and selling 
is awaiting additional new lines for our 
By-Products Division. 


What have you? Write details or send de- 
scriptive literature of the product. 
Address “T,” Box 126 
Printers’ Ink 

















banquet. 

John E. Wiley, vice-president of 
the agency, tells the Schoolmaster 
that John S. King, head of the 
agency, decided that something 
should be done to cheer up the 
representatives over whose feet he 
has been stepping on his way 
through the reception room. In 
Cleveland there is an organization 
of space representatives known as 
the t. f. Club. Those of its mem- 
bers who have sold space in the 
Cleveland territory for five years 
or more are invited. 

On other occasions the School- 
master has commented on the trou- 
bles of the space salesman. He 
responds to the feeling that 
prompts this tribute. It means 
“time out” from the strenuous play 
for business in order that buyer 
and seller may see in sharper 
focus the spirit of good fellowship 
that underlies the driving force of 
the business day. 

°... &- © 


A recent voyager, after he had 
spent two days watching three 
sailors scraping varnish off the win- 
dows of the promenade deck of a 
steamer with penknives and. had 
seen they had progressed only a 
quarter way round, went below and 
brought them safety-razor blades. 
With the blades they finished the 
other three-quarters in one day. As 
a result, the steamship company 
now instructs its sailors to do scrap- 
ing with safety-razor blades. 

This same traveler stopped at a 
store in Geneva, Switzerland, and 
was amiused to see how a clerk had 
rigged up a blade on a string and 
elastic and was cutting the wrap- 
pings of parcels. On being asked 
why he did so, the clerk replied that 
he was able to save about a half 
hour a day by using the blades he 
formerly discarded in shaving. 

The subject of discarded razor 
blades and suggestions for their use 
has been brought up before, but the 
Schoolmaster believes if a razor 
blade manufacturer could gather 
together the various uses to which 
blades are put, and advertise them 
to the public, he would be favor- 
ably surprised at the results. 
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An opportunity for an Assistant 
Sales Manager to work into 
a Sales Executive Position 


The requirements of this job may 


be outlined as follows: 


Must have gone through the sales office 
detail stage, worked with salesmen, had field 
advertising and dealers’ sales promotional 
experience, followed by the actual selling of 
goods on the road. 


The character of trade is department stores 
and furniture stores in large cities on a line 
that is well and favorably known by a manu- 
facturer AAAI. 


The position is at New York office and en- 
tails the handling, developing and working 
with salesmen to increase their sales volume 
in a highly competitive line, backed by ad- 
vertising and tied up with a strong merchan- 
dising plan. 


An interview will be at New York and your 
reply must give your education, qualifica- 
tions, experience and salary requirements in 
detail. No references will be consulted until 
after the interview. Correspondence will be 
returned where desired. 


Address ‘‘V,’’ Box 129, care of Printers’ Ink 
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Multigraphing, Mimeographing, 
Mailing and Addressing 
Quality Output 


Our ever-increasing list of satis- 
fied clients proves that service is 
more than a slogan with us—it is 
a practice. 

Our representative will be glad to 
help you solve your direct-mail 
problems at your convenience. No 
obligation of course. 


BLAIR LETTER SERVICE 
480 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Phone: Wickersham 06582, 0583 













































Wanted —Copywriter 


Large corporation has an open- 
ing for a high-type, well-sea- 
soned copywriter. Experience 
with building materials or in- 
dustrial products desirable. 
Give full details, including age, 
religion and salary expected. 
Address “W,” Box 123, P. I. 



































Educational Director 


Manufacturer of home appli- 
ances requires the servicés of 
a sales education director to 
train factory and dealer sales- 
men, conduct courses by mail, 
etc. Write giving full details 
of experience and salary to 
“J,” Box 268, PRINTERS’ INK. 





























LET US WRITE FOR YOU 


Speeches, Tributes, Toasts, Letters, 
Radio Continuities, Resolutions, 
Programs. 
J. C. F. LITERARY BUREAU 
7035 Broadway 
Jackson Heights 
NEW YORK CITY 




















Every member of the Class has 
been impressed, some time, by the 
fact that the easiest thing to over- 
look is the thing closest at hand 
and most obvious. So it is with 
concrete objects, and so with ideas. 

Talking shop with the School- 
master, an advertising agency ex- 
ecutive said: 

“Yes, we try to develop new busi- 
ness. At least, we give some of 
our time to creating—or trying to 
create—new advertisers. By watch- 
ing the trade journals and other 
sources, we keep on the lookout for 
advertisers who haven’t yet entered 
the national field, and we get in 
touch with them. Of course, we 
don’t reach them all. But we do 
try, with some success, to reach 
the most promising. 

“Sometimes we go deeper than 
that. We discover a kind of prod- 
uct for which we foresee a grow- 
ing demand—something that isn’t 
yet advertised. Then we hunt up 
a manufacturer who’s making that 
kind of product. 

“Here’s an instance; and it’s so 
recent and so imminent that I can’t 
name names: We found just such 
a product, a thing that is made in 
two general forms. One of the 
forms is produced by several com- 
panies that advertise it. The other 
is made by a considerable number 
who don’t advertise it at all. We 
investigated the second group, look- 
ing for a manufacturer whom we 
might consider a potential adver- 
tiser. And we found one. 

“Yes, we found him, all right. 
And he turned out to be one of our 
own clients, a manufacturer who, 
unknown to us, has been making 
that very product for a number of 
years and selling it to customers 
who retail it under several private 
brands. 

“We talked with our client. And 
as a result, he has authorized us to 
conduct a survey while he conducts 








Artists Looking For Advertising Man 
Who Is Looking For Artists 


An organization of five free-lance creative 
artists in a city a few hours’ ride from 
New York wants to make an arrangement 
with advertising man anywhere to do some 
of his artwork. In business eight years do- 
ing artwork for nationally known compa- 
nies. Attractive proposition. Confidential. 
Address “‘Q,”” Box 115, Printers’ Ink 
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an independent study of his own. 
And the surveys, we hope, will 
lead to the creation of another ad- 
vertising account.” 


Elks Honor Lloyd Maxwell 


Lloyd Maxwell, president of Williams 
« Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago advertis- 
ng agency, was unanimously elected 

rand treasurer of the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks at the fra- 
ternity’s convention in Los Angeles last 
week. 








T. Hathaway Joins 
Chambers Agency 


Charles T. Hathaway, formerly en- 
gaged in advertising work at Evans- 
ville, Ind., has joined the Detroit_ of- 
fice of The Chambers Agency, Inc., 
New Orleans, as an account executive. 





Transferred by Honig-Cooper 
Gordon Benson, assistant art director 
of the Portland office of Honig-Cooper 
Company, advertising agency, has been 
transferred to the Seattle office as art 
director. 
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Form American Foreign 


Language Newspapers, Inc. 

A new corporation has been formed 
at New York under the name of the 
American Foreign Language Newspapers, 
Inc., into which the Alexander Adver- 
tis: ng Agency, New York, has merged. 
The officers of the corporation are: 
Louis N. Hammerling, president; Ernest 
W. Alexander, vice-president and trea- 
surer, and Joseph eutsch, secretary. 
The new corporation will handle adver- 
tising material in foreign languages. 





New Account for Cecil, 
Warwick & Cecil 


H. Jaeckel & Sons, Inc., New York, 
furs and women’s wear, has placed its 
advertising account with the New York 
office of Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, Inc., 
advertising agency. Class magazines 
will be used 


With Seattle Publication 


George B. Sanford, recently secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer of the 
Grays Harbor Railway & Light Com- 
pany, Aberdeen, has become treasurer of 
The Business Chronicle, Seattle. 











SALES EXECUTIVE 


Now in charge of sales for a 


$60,000,000 corporation 


» » » wishes to form a connection with a progressive 
organization of high standing in which there 


is a suitable field for his ability and merchan- 
dising experience. Has had notable success 
in building up morale of 5000 dealers and 
increasing volume of sales more than 100% 
in three years—not through any species of 
magic, but simply by analyzing the sales 
problem correctly and attacking it with vigor. 
Communications addressed to Box R124, 
Printers’ Ink, willbe held in strictest confidence. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





Minimum order, $3.75 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Direct Mail Advertising created, planned 
and written. s—broadsides—fold- 
ers. Inquiry involves no obligation. ’Phone 
Ashland 4251. New Process Advertising 
Inc., New York Life Bldg., N. Y. C. 
IMPRINTING DEALERS’ NAMES 
on leaflets, folders, blotters, etc. 
Moderate rates. M. Segal, 113 W. 
57th St. Circle 0834. 

CONNECTION WITH PUBLICATION 


WANTED by organization having offices 
in several leading cities, ample experience 














OPPORTUNITY to develop own terri 
tories selling new-style Automobile Blue 


Book display advertising to hotels and 
communities, also special editions, map 
folders, booklets and all sorts of print- 
ing work. Straight commission. rite, 


stating experience, age, references, 
3815 Armitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WOMAN COPY WRITER 
A unique opportunity for woman capable 
of producing unusual, resultful copy for 
exclusive women’s ready- to-wear shop 
using magazines and direct-by-mail letters. 
Remuneration based on fee, plus bonus 
on increased business. Box 989, P. I. 








over a peroid of years, and c t 
working force of advertising solicitors, 
editorial and subscription men, etc. This 
organization can immediately make a sat- 
isfactory connection with the right publi- 
cation. Box 990, Printers’ Ink. 


Publisher-Printer to assist, finance and 
promote new publication covering fastest- 
growing American industry—AVIA- 

ON. Exclusive salient features call 
for pocket (5x8) size, controlled (free) 
circulation publication. Proven potential 
revenue possibilities. Excellent response 
from advertisers, agencies, etc., due to 
news-publicity in advertising-sales media; 
national advertising representation ar- 
ranged; circulation (15000 plus) lists up 
to date; 2000 advertising prospects. Excel- 
lent opportunity for success. x 999, P. I. 


PUBLISHING OPPORTUNITY 
If you had the opportunity to publish one 
of the most unusual and highly respected 
industrial magazines now in existence (a 
young paper that has quickly built up a 
remarkable good-will with an important 
group of readers) what could you do with 
it? Annual advertising revenue of only 
other magazine serving the same readers 
approaches a million dollars. To realize 
full possibilities of younger magazine 
more quickly, its owners are seeking alli- 
ance with established publisher ot good 
standing. An important interest can be 
acquired by the right —= on un- 
usually favorable terms. Box 997, P. I. 


HELP WANTED 
UNUSUAL SALES OPPORTUNITY 


Advertising proposition of proven merit. 
Diversified sales pew Price, quality, 
commission challenge comparison. 
Marion-Kelly Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


WANTED 
Layout lettering and design man of 
unusual ability; agency experience 
desirable. Box 986, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMEN—experienced in display ad- 
vertising field—wanted to handle estab- 
lished  S of syndicated lithographed 
window displays in South, Southwest and 
Central States. Commission basis. Write 
full particulars, territory covered and 
references. Box 981, Printers’ Ink. 


























A Chance To Make A Good 
Job For Yourself 


After twenty-five years of successful busi- 
ness in a small way we now need the 
services of a man who is experienced in 
selling direct by mail and in securing 
and ndling side-line salesmen. The 
job will not pay much at the start but 
if you can produce the desired results 
you can make a g job for yourself. 
McCourt Label Cabinet Company, Brad- 
ford, Penna. 


FIELD INVESTIGATORS 
We need high grade men and women to 
add to our nation-wide force of resident 
field investigators. e want workers 
in rural sections as well as in centers 
of population. We require people with 
experience in interviewing and writing, 
with a good approach, and with a knowl- 
edge of psychology, research methods, 
and marketing practice. Work is done 
on a part-time basis, and payment will 
be by the day or hour. This work offers 
the best of training, with chances of 
romotion to our regular marketing staff. 
e should like a letter outlining your 
experience, your present activities, and 
7 qualifications for this kind of work. 
ERCIVAL WHITE, 25 WEST 45th 

STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


NOTEWORTHY OPPORTUNITIES 


available oe our personal, confidential 

service. See Walter A. Lowen, 9-2 P.M. 

COPY WRITER—Radio experience, 
under 40, Protestant. Excellent agency. 
$5000-$10000. 

COPY WRITER—Agency experience. 
Under 32, Protestant, for select New 
York agency. $80-$100 

MARKETING DIRECTOR—For leading 
New York 4-A; around 30, Protestant. 

$5000-$7500. 

SPACE SALES—Publication experience, 
around 30 years, Gentile. $50-$75. 
MANY OTHER OPENINGS FOR 

AGENCY TRAINED MEN: 
CHRISTIANS, UNDER 40 
Vocational Bureau, Inc., 105 W. 40th St. 
New York City (PENna. 5389) 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR A FREE-LANCE 
ARTIST 


Free use of Studio with progressive Brook- 
lyn Direct hay printing enone, 
with mutually agreeable arran 
AUGUST BECKER CORPO ATION 
300 Granam Avenve, BrookLtyn 
(10 Minutes from Union Square) 
Telephone: Stagg 2887-88 





Display Salesman—Fully experienced on 
Ty , COPY and layout. Eastern city of 
135,00 Id-established Morning, Eve- 
ning, ee. paper, exclusive coverage, 
with an outstanding record of gains past 
ten years. Must have a record of per- 
formance above average. Personality and 
character _and contact ability to justify a 
per of - staff. 
tate age; experience and earning ca: 
ity. Address Box 985, Printers’ apse 


Advertising Solicitor 


wanted by well known na- 
tional woman’s magazine 
with home office at Boston. 
Man acquainted with New 
England advertisers pre- 
ferred. Write fully stating 
experience, qualifications, 
references and salary de- 
sired. All correspondence 
will be confidential. 


Box 993, Printers’ Ink. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
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ARTIST desires 
visualizing and finished art. 
knowledge of color and black a white. 









ition in agency bea 


Experienced. Two years in Germany. 
Box 992, Printers’ Ink. 





SALES PROMOTION EXECUTIVE 
Pre-eminently successful in copy, cor- 


respondence, survey and organization. 


new connection—East preferred. 
Box 991, Printers’ Ink. 





EDITORIAL—Experienced writing and 
handling copy and makeup on magazines, 
metropolitan newspapers; we feature 
writer; successful pui om - + a Sa wo- 
man, college graduate. x 987 





EDITOR with both editorial (writing, 
make-up, ete.) and advertising soliciting 
experience wants connection with trade 
magazine, house organ or manufacturer’s 
advertising department. Box 979, P. I. 





NEW YORE FIRMS WITHOUT AD- 


VERTISING MANAGERS—Man capable 
planning executing campaigns offers ser- 
vices part-time small weekly retainer. 


Now is the time to prepare business-get- 


ting programs for Fall! Box 984, P. I 





Central Atlantic States. 
managing and selling prinine. Annual 


EXECUTIVE wants to connect with 


Printing concern outside of big cities in 
Experienced in 


sales in six figures. amiliar with crea- 


tive and direct mail. Writing ability. Pre- 


fer selling opportunity. Box 996, P. I. 





WANTED—A TALK WITH YOU 
I have gone as far up the ladder as is 


possible in my present connection. My 
employer will tell 

opening in your A 
position holds kam of advancement, my 
time is yours at your figure = I ey 


pon so! If you have an 
partment, and 


it to be worth mine. Box 980. 





Advertising, Sales or Sales Promotion 


Manager is ready for new connection 


August first. He is looking for a solid 





OLD POSTAGE STAMPS—I want to 
buy a few good collections, preferably 
old United States—also stamps issued 
rior to 1870 left on original envelope. 
Box 988, Printers’ Ink. 





FOR SALE 
One Hickok Disc Ruling Machine, 
30-inch width. Good condition. Box 
978, Printers’ Ink. 


tion with a future. Can make sales 


contacts, plan campaigns, write convinc- 


ing copy; twenty-five years’ good business 


yt may me men and mentally alive; 
American, 

getting things done. Old enough to act in 
authority—young enough to be adaptive. 
Can furnish best of references. Now located 


ristian, age 42. Capacity for 


in Cleveland. Please write Box 982, P. I. 





PUBLISHERS’ ASSISTANT 
Complete knowledge modern trade paper 
ce practice embracing all 





POSITIONS WANTED 


VISITORS TO BERLIN 
Interpreting. Translations. A pe Short- 
hand Dictation. Mr. TTER, 
F.L.S.A.C., BERLIN W.56, Schaperstr. 
13. ’Phone: B4/Bavaria 6925. 








Advertising | Salesman and Executive 
of recog g ability with val- 
uable trade-paper experience, available 
August first. Would li Central-Western 
territory with headquarters in Cleveland. 
Can furnish best of references. Full in- 
formation regarding past work upon your 
request. Please write Box 983, P. I. 








phases efficient, productive and economi- 
cal operation advertising, circulation and 
mechanical production departments. Can 
handle all details of publication; con- 
tacting field sales organization ; adver- 
tisers-agencies; make-up; ules; sales 
promotion of advertising and circulation; 
coordinate printing plant-business office 
ae without jeopardizing efficiency. 
ecently associated with large successful 
free (controlled) 100,000 circulation au- 
tomotive trade monthly; previous ex 
rience includes handling complete nn 4 
up two weeklies and two monthlies for 
one publisher. Presently employed, but 
desire change. Excellent references. Loca- 
tion New York. Box 998, Printers’ Ink. 
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Step Them Up 


When salesmen understand the steps, sales keep 
climbing. 

Lighted pictures of the right kind make it easy 
for them to see just what you mean. 


















Fourteen years of experience has highly devel- 
oped the skill of this organization in making 
sales ideas plain. 

Let us show you how successful companies are 
using a proven training method that costs re- 
markably little and is reinforced by national 
field service. 

Every picture we have ever made has helped 
accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Jamison Handy, President 


6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 


New York, Chanin Bldg.—Detroit, General Motors Bldg.— 
Cleveland, Hanna Bldg.—Dayton, Reibold Bidg- Sales 
and Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States. 
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RECORD-_ 
BREAKER! 


During the First six months of 
1929 the Chicago Tribune pub- 
lished 12,846,974 lines of dis- 


play advertising. 











This not only beats the first 
half of last year by 1,330,194 
lines, but it exceeds the Tribune’s 
greatest previous half-year total 
by nearly three-quarters of a 
million lines of display advertising. 


TOTAL Average Circulation, June, 1929: 
Daily, 856,892; Sunday, 1,134,918 


























jicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 








